- i c-.’i.- x? of political science a.'? in -.reoce and sore •* - >. ,rly ^ -cerates, 

.-'oi’ora v3 '.dJJL doa. r . with .jccr-aue;. xn this course. 

- ra^es did not write, 30 •.« mu at opend on /an who wrote about dm, aa ArlStopranes, 
.incpiioc, -aid Plato, There is a problem of who gives the ragtit accourt. Aristophanes 

not a «bor rjportir. The same may be trie of the othors. 

•i dll road. the Acoluay. Crlto , Clout ’s. 3irla. and Wasps . Wo will deal with this 
g .up only*. baq ause Xenophon*s Memorabilia is n?t availlbla. 

lie subject is suggested because as political scientists we want to understand 
wlitical phenomena, Now, political ;oienco is gun orally said to be the amplrlcal 
study of those phcnom*na. But the quuation arises; What is relevant? That ilr, X 
voted is not itself rilsvant* We havu to see his .elevance in another light, aa 
a type of 'rotor. We :aa» to the question: what is the whole to which the political 
tilings mint be relevant? Political is derived from rolls, a form of living together 
independently of others. The polls no longer exists. So wo have to look now for 
some other whole to find what is politically relevant. Perhaps this is the state. 

But the polls is not >qui valent to tbs state. Today, by * state, * wo moan something 
in contradistinction vo 3cmathing el;>e—society. The former whole—the polls—is 
today split into two ;nings, state aid society. The preponderant 'view Is that 
uouisty is more ccaprahenaive and fundamental than the state. This leads to the 
conclusion that a trus understanding of political phenomena is sociological* that tho 
study of politics should be absorbed by sociology, 

•Jut there is a difficulty. What is av-ciety? What is m ant by :.t? Doosn 8 t the 
era ewe its reputation to the fact that it is unbelievibly vague? For example, 
arc we a society? Are all osn living on earth a 3odetj ’ No. Ars we in this 
com a society? No, ..hen we say "our sofjiety 1 ’ what do /e mean? We mean America^ 
ocioty, drawn by our political boundaries. Foils is pi*seise, society is not. 

Another riew of deterr lining relevance i?one whiah make*, the larger whole the 
•/crid historical procuss. This is Marx. Now the trend is toward a eoi-ld-state 
.~ociety, hence relevance depends on hen, an event relateu to this treed. 

Jut decs this halp? "he situation in the middle of the ACth century is unique, 
iks political analysis of anything golig on can be adequate without an awareness 
of this niqueneas. 3ut what is the meaning of this uniqueness? In e ery age, 
ifcore is something which we can oall a basic opinion by wliah men are u-ited, even 
in .heir Fights (for religious wars presuppose that religion is worth fitting for.) 
‘jo. 4ut is the ruling opinion of our age? If we look at -/astern countr.es, we can 
say it is democracy, .bid the other element of the uniqueness of science. The 
r: _ing opinion is democracy and sole ice in such a way that the two are in basic 
h o. rony, The method of democracy is the method of intelligence, \ihereas xnocracy 
i ■ the ruling opinion in many states,, science is ruling everywhere. 

For the first time there is one ruling opinion. This is unique. Strictly spcal^ 
log, science can’t be an authority exupted blindly, and yet modem science takes 
or. tiiia character. I-ian takes this filth, that man can be united through the quest 
for or respect for Truth, in and thiaugh reason. This hope can be called rationalism. 
This is the baaio stratum of our prevent opinion. 


In the :Veet„ ia :aoat k haractori3tic of scientific reason? \Jhat does 
reason Lean for us in tbs 'fcgtV We might aotpact it to find cut ends, and the means 
to these ends 0 What shout prat mb-day scientific rationalise? VJo now have a dis« 
tinction between facta and valios* The ends of human life aro, according to this 
distinction, irrational. Cnee *.he values havj been positod, science can decide as 
to tho roans* Thi3 is a crucial difference between the victorious rationalism of 
today and the original premise cV rationalism, 

Qiiginally the purpose of sc. snea was to discover relations, causs 3 , laws, and 
not only facts. Science proaupp jos such a thing as causality. Y.hat about the 
nedom status of this principle if causality? It is now regarded as a mors assump¬ 
tion. Lcdom rationalism bases i ts whole endeavor on a norv»evident assumption. 

Science has today externally th< greatest trljnphi no society can resist it (whereas 
religion was superior to Newton tin cosmology), yet the triumph is hollow because the 
reason vdthin science declares .tself incompetent for the greatest purpose—deciding 
**nd3 and the basic foundation o. causality. 

Wo .->uld try to think of alt mativosi either (a) question reason, and find 
another e,g 0 , revelation] o• (b) not abandon reason, but question what reason 
has come to mcew. Perhaps the b lief that an evaluating social science is impos¬ 
sible must be revisiM* Perhaps i s have to recover this notion. In simple terms, 
perhaps traditional pcli ical phi .osophy is not as bad as it is seen to be. Tradi¬ 
tional political philosophy was ievaluating social science* 

But we must consider a fundaa s tal ambiguity about traditional political philo¬ 
sophy. Within the tradition there Is & fundamental break at a certain moment} there 
are two radically different conceptions, the classical view and the modem view. 

Host of the criticism of tradition 1 political philosophy is based on an understanding 
of modem political philosophy and r\ criticism of classical thought in the light of 
this modem understanding. 

We proceed in a simple way aetcing a criterion to distinguish a tradition. How 
does it divide human knowledge? H w, for example, does Aristotle divide it? If we 
can understand this, we can see wh, t the quarrel is between the andante and the 
modems. The real quarrel is in tie field of philosophy and science. For Aristotle, 
all the sciences could be fundamer. I ally divided into two parts» the theoretical, 
which included mathematics, physic», and metaphysics} and the practical, which 
included ethics, economics, and potties* Today the distinction between theory and 
practice ia abolished. And the idea, that philosophy and science are the sane is 
dropped. Up to the 17th century wtit we call science now didn't exist because what 
we call science is not philosophic. There was not, prior to the 17th century, any 
physics as physios; what existed wau within a system, as an Aristotelian physics or 
an epicurean physics* This was not io with the practical arts—shoemaking and, to 
some extent, logic were developed according to the inherent qualities of ahoemaklng 
and logic. But in the 17th century i metaphysically neutral physics developed* 

Today a distinction io drawn between philosophy and science* Today some of the 
divisions of philosophy are epistmalogy, logic, ethics, aesthetics, philosophy of 
language, philosophy of history, amV philosophy of religion. V/e wouldn't 
metaphysics because that it is not hocus-pocus is not undisputed* 

In Aristotle the theoretical is the higher kind of knowledge; and within the 
theoretical, metaphysics is the highest* If metaphysics were dropped, then physics 
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would be highest. But in the modem division, what is the highest in actual prao- 
tice is not stated; but what do all the thingc listed above have in cccman? a study 
of the human soul or human mind, human psychology. Philosophy la no longer cosmology 
concern with the v*»le, but primarily concerned with man. For example, philosophy * 
of religion didn't exist in former times. God, toward whom religion attracts, is 
not the object of philosophy of religion, but the human attitude toward God is. 
jlnother exa m ple. In the mi ddle ages the principle of human conduct was called the 
the natural law. In modern times peopla still talked of it, but later fr-aiv-d of 
rights of nan. The natural was replaced by man. The natural law was law for 
man, but the whole was emphasized, whereas "the righto of man" doesn't refer to any*- 
thing but man. Kant, a contemporary of Tam Paine, explicitly abolished the old 
terminology. He colled the new phenomena the law of freedom. Also law was replaced 
by right. In the older view, order came first, secondarily giving rise to right?. 

But in the new view, man's rights became primary and order become secondaryi the 
primacy of man against the primacy of order. 

Another example. Regarding aesthetics. In the ancient teaching the equivilsnt 
of what we call aesthetics was poetics. According to this older view, poetr/ was 
an imitation, not a creation or making. In the modem view, the fina arts »*• —-eated. 
In the older view, the artist was dependent, now he is autonomous; he ores' -»• 

In the ancient view, things belonged to a whole from which they tor * meaning. 

But if meaning originated in man, then we have to have logic, b©cans' the mind gives 
all meaning. Hie notion of conquest of nature means them is scmo+ J-n? in man which 
allows him to stay outside and conquer the whole. The dlstlnotir. between theoretical 
and practical is abolished. (The difference between theoretics' and practical is not 
the same as that between theoretical and applied. Practical -cienoe does not pre¬ 
suppose the theoretical as does the applied.) 

Abolition of the distinction between theoretical and ractieal means wa no longer 
believe in a fundamental difference between a man devotj a ' himself to theory (contem¬ 
plation, not construction as theory means today; theory originally meant a looking at 
something, a procession) and one lrfio devoted himself to radical, non-philosophio 
things. This distinction between the philosophic and t is non-philosophic man was 
more basic than the distinction between slaves and mas .ere. The ancients believed 
that the non-philoaophic man had a different object 1’ life than the philosophic mono 
In modem life we think the object of all nan is or cm be the same, so the philo¬ 
sopher or scientist can serve all man. Science is firths sake of power. In modem 
times the view prevails that intellectual progress :n& social progress are identical. 
With Im pr ovement of the mind, social progress will come inevitably. 

In the older view, man can't be united by roaion; the modem view implies that 
they can be. 

Before we can consider the suggestion that iodal science is possible, we must 
understand the cleavage in the meaning of social science ^ioh corresponds to the 
differenoe between the ancients and the moderns* 

The distinction between the philosophic and non-philceophic man is more funda¬ 
mental than that between the gentleman and his opposite. The gentleman bows to 
respectable authority. He likes the graces shore all. He doesn't think and question, 
he dial Ikes pettiness; but in a way and because of this dialik^ is petty. 
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In the early 17th century. Bacon, Descartes, and Hobbes held that science is no 
longer to be cultivated for its own sake, bt.t for its fruits, whiah fruits are 
available to all awn All tho enormous efforts of technology are means to fruits, 
which are accessible to all* But if the efforts were the end, then they would be 
available only to those who are qualified by training and nature. 

The iinadiate subject of this seminar is classical political philosophy* the 
modem tradition is derivative* This is true even if modem social science is the 
end of all wisdom. 

The proposal of practical political philosophy is the natural one to seek, that 
we should have an evaluating reason* That we should cut this out is based on a compli¬ 
cated experiment which allegedly shows that an evaluating political philosophy is 
impossible, riven if the present-day notion wars the last word, it would still need 
justification, and this Justification is available only with reference to what pre¬ 
ceded. 

In any modem social science we have a polemical reference to the ancients* 

There is a heritage of rejection of the ancients, no longer based on ancient texts* 

There is a practical difficulty in studying th) original form of social science* 
docratio political philosophy presents itself as a quest for the best regime* 

(Socrates doesn't admit the possibility of society without regime.) The character 
of the best regime is determined by the character of association* It is determined 
ultimately by the nature of man. (Plato's Laws ard Republic and Aristotle's Politics 
are all determined by this* 

This best regime is an ideal, distinguished from everything real. It could 
become real, but it is not of its essence to be real* The ideal is derived from 
idea , What did idea mean for Socrates? Idea is that which is truly. Everything 
else is a poor imitation of that which alone truly is. Ideas are separate, eternal, 
unchangeable* This is in contradistinction to wh t is mixed, which comes into 
being, and passes away. 

But in Plato's works, the theme is not the ides, but Socrates in the flesh, t>--» 
mortal Socrates. 

Joe ratio political philosophy is the quest for 'he best re gin*, l*s*, v'u.ch is 
best for man as man* It is a universal theme, yet is not presented to uf in 
treatises, but in the form of dialogues, with individual characters and proper names* 
The individual Scsrates becomes the thane* Why? Because the best r't^-me of the 
polls is somehow the as the best order of the individual himself* In order to 
understand the best regime, we have also to look at tie best hums * individual. We 
could say that Socrates is merely the best man when Plato happened to meet* Is this 
sufficient? 

Sooratio political philosophy is accessible to us only .rom Plato and Xenophon, 
because Socrates did not write* let Plato doesn't write in his own name. Plato's 
doctrine is Indistinguishable from Socrates'* All effort/ to distinguish are purely 
hypothetical. Plato's writing is as unique as Socrates' not writing because Plato 
appears only in his Socrates. This is the only such casi in thought* Socrates 
had to be characterised properly because he was a oontaeporary, not like Homer's 
Achillas* 
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Socratei* public activity was talk. Ha mm a citizen, and never loft home, 
except to fight. He is always in the center,, always begins with the obvious. Plato 
vas a private loan, wrote, traveled! he was not so each a citizen—he was detaohod. 

Other non-Gooratic dialogues always begin from above. But Socrates always 
begins in the middle, His thinking has the character of an asoent from the here 
and now. Ascent is always fallowed by a descent* This is not a peculiarity of 
Socrates 1 * thinking, but is characteristic of all right thought. It cannot begin 
from above* The fundamental question is never solved, and therefore Socrates* 
knowledge is inseparable from a kind of ignorance. Socrates raises questions 
rather than gives answers. 

V.'e live not in the highest principles, but only in the element of the derivative, 
Socrates became the theme because the best life is the philosophic, questioning life, 
as actually lived. Therefore Socrates could be chosen by Plato, 
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...lou have prepared your paper, 'uit we still need- 
some mors .ntroduc ory remarks. A f « points I mentioned 
last time — I J 11 c ite them in a ve\‘ general way again. 

If we .'tart fro\ our situation today which affects all 
political matters as wo: 1 as all linking about political 
matters, wq clt say that ue are Ive contemporaries of the 
greatest trium.i'n of rationalism, «nd at the same time we are 
more aware, moiM obviously asara, of the hollowness of that 
triumph. The oiiglnal project o‘ that rationalism was this: 
oian c s universal md lasting happ ness should be brought about 
by the conquest c.f nature -- by • he production of abundance 
and all its lnplii at ions. That ii still around and by no 
means insignificant, but, to spent only of the most obvious 
level, the awereneas is today mart ';ominon that abundance 
and its implications., and freedom.rad all the other things 
are not sufficient to solve the poblem of the individual. 

But here we ha r e — modern man has d eveloped a supplement to 
the political end social arrange '3nts, and that la psychology, 
especially in the form of psychr analysis. The 

dissatisfaction with eociety, h<uever satisfactory societv 
may be? ES is ?. lack of adjus^rent, and therefore one wr to 
bring about adjustment oy psyc'.ological, psychopathological 
means. 


I mention . • >: few o;hei' points which illustrate the 
situation. For ixanple, then is the project of a science 
of public administration whim claims to bring about a 
degree of efficiency which pi'j-acientific public administra¬ 
tion is incapable to aihieve, In the words of Herbert Simon, 
who is especially reapanaibTo for this development, the older 
view and the older thought if public administration is based 
on a kind of popular wuadon, proverbs. That has to be replaced 
by a scientific study cP public administration. If we look a 
bit behind this formula, eve see this. A&man activity, which 
was traditionally thougit to be a sphere of common sense, of 
practical wisdom, of puidence, is now taken over by science, 
and that is of general application. ' The distinction between 
practical wisdom or prudence and science has lost its 
elegance. That has something to do with what I said last time 
about the abolition of the difference between theory and 
practice, between theo'stical science and practical science. 
Practical sciences wer i meant to be forms of practical 
wisdom or prudence. TUls distinction has lost its signifi¬ 
cance. 
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Another example is the subst.' kution of prediction -- 
scientific prediction -- for guess. j. Guesses -- informed 
guesses of experienced men -- are regarded as inferior 
to genuine predictions, and they w<rald be Inferior if 
predictions were possible. Behind -- the basis of this 
whole project, as it is still very powerful today, is 
this: there is no essential difference between man and the 
brutes, between life and non-life. This isglance 
there are some very striking differences,out ths more 
science progresses, the more these differences will prove 
to be purely provisional, and the project of which you surely 
have heard — you probably have rend it in one of the daily 
papers — of thinking machines which "think" as well as man 
or better than man is a necessary consequence of it. If 
there i3 no essential difference between man and brutes, 
between life and non-life, then th»'re cannot be an essential 
difference between sufficiently cltver machines and clever 
men. I read,on the occasion of this meeting here at Christmas 
time of the scientists,a statement lade by Norbert Weiner, 
who is well-known as the representative of this view, and 
I think this statement is very revelling, although I must 
make this remark with a qualification — I have not read 
the paper by Professor Weiner; I hai>9 read only the newspaper 
report which may be wrong. But he sterns to have said that 
one of the major dangers to which we are now exposed is that 
these clever thinking machines may tnke over, may crush us. 

Now if he really says that, one woulc say: Why did he build 
them in the first place? And why does he continue building 
them? Why does he not stop immediately with such a danger? 

And secondly. If they are really thinking machines, thinking 
beings — if they really think,—why dees he not try to 
negotiate with them a settlement by virtue of which we might 
survive? If they are very clever, one could show them that 
as servants of these machines, as slaves, the humans could 
still fulfill an important function. 

Now^ v . you laugh about it, but you must admit that 
this ist'E^a' reaction of ordinary common sense to this proposal. 
This common sense is excluded from any consideration by 
definition by this kind of people. So this surely is 
ridiculous, but it la at the same time also a weeping matter, 
not only a laughing matter. 

Now, the hollowness of this proposal, of this hope, 
appears from a number of considerations. The most obvious 
one is not so much the thinking machines as the undeniable 
fact that man, who has developed this tremendous technological 
apparatus, is by virtue of this apparatus enabled to destroy 
himself. No such possibility existed in former times. 
Individual! could destroy themselves, but It was not that some 
individuals could destroy the whole human race. 



On a more theoretical level, this science, this 
modem science, on which our well-being depends, is \*y its 
very nature incomplete. It lives In q^orizon of Infinite 
progress. The very idea that at a moraeuala. scienti¬ 

fic problems could have been solved is lncomp* .itie with 
this*notion of science. But, If this is so, :.\8 c mean,*, 
that the whole which is studied by this sciencs will always 
remain mysterious, because all progress is taldr.g place 
in time. There is not infinite time at our di/posal, und 
science by its nature would become complete o: .’ y In 
Infinite progress. The fundamental mysteriou i .ess is In 
fact admitted by that science. It concedes \t e fact-tiro* 
what Is in the foreground is the promise of / /er-greater 
progress, of over-greater rationality. Thif does not, 
however, avail with the permanent, perslste j ;, fundamental 
nonrationality. The fundamental situation , f man, that Is 
to say, can ncrer be changed because the r.yjtery would 
always remain. 

Another point to which I referred last t me la that the 
principle of all scientific inveatigat? i:.\ — causality — 
now appears to bo a mere assumption an / not an evident 
principle. 

The fourth and last point is th/ one with which we 
are Immediately concerned as social t dentists -- the distinction 
between facts and values. And that . j ;eans, practically, that 
reason is incaupeteut in the decis.ve respect, for all ques¬ 
tions, all practical questions at my rate, have to do 
w.ltiv means for ends; the means ar/j neaningful only In the 
light of the ends; atd if the ends cannot be shown to be 
sound or unsound by reason, the icicle enterprise — the 
rationality of the whole enterprise — remains — undecided. 

An implication of that fact-valv.) distinction is that science 
or reason cannot establish the goodness of science Itself. 

It cannot answer the qiestion: Why science? It can, of 
course, say scienoe la tfood for v, hat, for example, medicine 
Is good for health. But, why heilth? This question is a 
question which can no longer be .raised, which can no longer 
be taken up. The answer which wan formerly available in 
a more unsophisticated ugef — Science is evidently used 
for human life, for human surviva:\ — is today an assertion 
which cannot make any tnpreaalon on anyone because science 
is not necessary for human survival; on the contrary, 
science creates a danger to human survival which did not 
exist before. 

It is a question: Is reason, aa it has been cultivated 
throughout the ages, a delusion? Or, does not the error 
lie in a certain understanding of reason? And it la thla 
understanding which came Into the fore in the last centuxfea. 
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In application to political matters: la i *, absurd to try to 
understand political things? Or, is it orily absurd to try 
to understand political things without evaluating them? 

A proper discussion would have to go, of course, into the 
details. I did this, for example, in the second chapter 
of ray book on natural rights, where I examined the position 
taken by Max Weber. Now the view of Ma;: Weber is by no means 
identical with that pwailing at the momjnt in the social 
sciences. Max Weber's idea is somewhal older. But one must 
also say that Max Weber'S whole underalanding of the problem 
was much more profound and reflected than that which is 
prevalent today. Today we use the so-called relativism in 
the social sciences. It Is a very simplistic view which is 
manifestly absurd, namely, all value Judgments express nothing 
but like or dislike — like -£Ski preference, for example, 
someone likes peachas more than apple a, or vice versa, and 
that is said to be the statement of ell value Judgments, at 
least predominantly. And that is siuply not true, as you can 
see If you look at any assertions you and someone else make 
about right and wrong; you mean more than you juat like It 
better that way. And this is not even faced by theae people. 

Max Weber did face it. 

Now, can I say a word about fi recent attempt to defend 
Max Weber's position that was done in a French translation of 
some worle of Weber, some collections by Weber by Raymond Arona 
in the French translation which came out with 
I mention only a few points for those who — as a kind of 
supplement to the earlier remarks I made. Arona grants 
that it is impossible to speak relevantly about social 
phenomena without making value Judgments. It is a very simple 
thing; you cannot apeak about a given politician or statesman 
without forming an opinion as to the quality of that politician 
or statesman; whether he is public-spirited, whether he has 
a broad perspective or a narrow perspective, and other 
qualities wlish are relevant. Tlie values belong to the subject 
matter. Once you abstract from the values, you are no laiger 
speaking rbout the phenomenon which you claim to analyze. 

Th is Arons grants, but what's the difficulty which he maintains? 
I read to you: 

Max Weber (Arons says) might have admitted that — 
what I have objected against. He would have raised 
objections only in a later phase of the argument. 

He would have accepted, for example, that one must 
distinguish between Leonardo da Vinci and his imitators. 
(What this means is a value Judgment; that the mere 
imitator does not have the originality, the power of 
Leonardo da Vine* . It is obvious that you cannot 
have history of art, sociology of art, or whatever 
you call it, without maKing this distinction. Nor 
can you have the sociology of knowledge without 
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making the distinction between scientific geniuses 
and people who are not acientifie geniuses. That 
should be clear. Whethe* a scientific work was 
epoch-making or merely a kind of textbook formulation 
of what really original »:en fourd is obviously a 
factual question of the utmost importance for 
this kind of thing, a factual qveation which 
includes essentially a value Ju-Jgment.) But . , 

(he goes on to say) can the historian dresrsna; establish 
stectf a hierarchy between Peraiia miniatures 
and Italian painting, between t*a statues of 
and the work of Pheidiaa? Within a universe 
which possesses ita proper criteria of appreciation 
the historian cannot but evaluate without fortifying 
his comprehension of reality, lut when the criteria 
are fundamentally different, wfcdn the universes are 
essentially different, the historian could not 
appreciate except by taking sices and by this very 
fact he would cease to be a scholar. 

Do you understand this objection? 

Then let us take another example. I xave never heard a 
speech by Billy Graham, but I belisre hat moat people 
would say, most Christians, certainly, would say, that 
however great he may be, Paul, or Pascal even, are men of 
a much greater stature. And they woull say this not because 
they Ilka Paul or Pascal better than Billy Graham, but they 
would show it by reasoning, by argument. But what if you have 
to compare Jesus with Buddha? That®a >bviously a question 
of a different order. He means to say If you have a certain, 
what shall I say. Western art, where curtain basic essentials 
remain the same throughout the ages, an he has shown, then 
you have^'Inherent and Immanent criterion by which to Judge 
anything occurring within it. But if sou have an entirely 
different kind of art,an entirely different kind of religion,, 
an entirely different kind of society perhaps, then you 
csnnot Judge, ssy. Western phenomena by Hindu standards, 
nor Hindu phenomena by Western standards. 

What do you say about this point? 

Well, permit me to read to you something which I have 
stated in print aomethere and I couldn't of it better now. 

If we cannot decide which of two mountains whose 
peaks are hidden by clouds is higher than the other, 
cannot , we decide that a mountain ia higher than a 
molehill? 
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For all practical purpose t, there value cue at Iona 
which the social scientist cann>t settle. We can grant that. 
It Is — I think it is prudent ;o say th/.t it Is beyor.d the 
competence of the social sclent .it, for txample, of the 
sociologist of religion, of the Matorisn of religion, to 
decide the question as to the reipectivo rank of Christianity 
and Buddhism. It is prudent to »ay that. But what follows 
from that? That he cannot judge it all? That he is not 
capable to appreciate, for examp.), Billy Graham, in 
contradistinction to Calvin? Si?ely not. What follows — 
there are questions, value quest .>na, just aa there are 
factual questions, which are ext'imely difficu} c to solve, 
so much so that one can say for <ractlcal purposes they are 
insoluble. But what follows froi that? Thai the social 
sciences as such must abstain frcti evaluating? Not at all. 
And the reason is this. There la no clear, universally 
valid line which can be drawn betoen tbs sphere in which 
we can evaluate and in which we cunot evaluate. There 
are certain very simple things wht'e every human being, 
if he Is not insane, if he haa a minimum of experience, 
is perfectly competent to Judge. <>t'/.ers require a very 
special competence and a very spec:vJ. training. And there 
may be finally a sphere where hard ,.j any human being can 
judge. But there is no hard and fut line. And to build 
the notion of the scope of social iclenoe would require 
either; the other way requires thr; value judgments are 
Impossible on all levels. This 1( simply not only not true 
but fatal to the idea of social science. There is no 
difficulty in admitting that then are quite a few value 
problems which are practically lrsoluble and insisting on 
the necessity of Judging in term* of values where one is 
competent to judge. 

I remember '-hen I began my ;eaching in Chicago I 
had a long drawn-out fight with oie student — hes now 
a member of the political science frofeaslon — who 
absolutely refused to a<fealt that 'he distinction between 
art and trash can be uaed by a social aelentist. Now, If 
that is so, I conterd then that such a notion aa sociology 
of art or history of art doeah't mike any aenae. With what 
right — or for that matter, hlato.*y of literature. If 
anyone writes e poem in the Sun Tines of Chicago, then he c s 
e poet. But I think quite a few of us ere in e position to 
say, with ell due respect to this gentleman, that this is 
perhaps rhyme, not e poem. And tbit la not merely an 
impression, but we oould quote eha;>ter and verse for 
proving it. 

So the second point which cumea cut In this connection 
la this —Weber's argument can be stated as follows: The 
objectivity of the soeisl sciences requires the exclusion of 
value Judgments. I contend that there is no objective 
science possible if there is no possibility of objective 
value judgment. Now, how did Weber try to solve the problem 
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in particular? Weber admitted that any social science 
requires criteria of relevance. A social scientist 
doesn’t study all facta, but relevant facta. What la 
relevant and wEaT is not is established only by reference 
to values. These values were, according to him, fundamen¬ 
tally subjective values. But, he says, this does not 
affect the objectivity of social science for the following 
reason. Science is a body of true propositions, of the 
answers to questions that can be established by ordinary 
rules — whether the answer Is true or not can be established 
by referenee to the rules of evidence or of truth. Weber 
admitted that the questions which the social scientist 
addresses to the phenomena are not objective. They are 
due to his direction of interest, and therefore, ultimately, 
to the value system whioh he adopts. So you have,then *- 
the enterprise as a whole consist* of an inevitably 
subjective part -= the questions and an objective part -- 
the answers. 

But, there is this difficult}, The questions, and 
especially the broad questions, supply the theoretical 
framework, the fundamental concepts; the answers, however 
separated they may be from certain specific questions, 
are not separate from the concepts bi cause '-.he answers 
are necessarily conched in terms of the concepts. In 
other words, if Weber Is right, that -.here ar* no objective 
values, then there cannot be an objective social science. 

The consequence is that, as I said in cy criticism, 
the social science as Weber conceives v«f it is Teceasarily 
a parochial affair. The values of a given aocit-.l scientist, 
and that raeans^ in practice, of his society, of his age, 
determine the conceptual framework of tt? science, and a 
universally valid social science Is impoisible ir his 
point of view. 

I mentioned one example. Weber’s social or political 
doctrine is Interested, Is concerned with .’hat he cai.js the 
three forms of legitimacy, three principles of legitivvey: 
traditional, rational, and charismatic. Tha tradit! Tnal, 
as Weber would tell you, would be the situation, say, l.\ a 
medieval society or in a central African tribe or what hwe 
you. Rational *»- that Is what la characterittic of the 
modern constitutional, liberal state. Charismatic would 
be something where — like Hitler-- where thi personal 
gifts of the ruler are the legitimation of tk.6 rule. 

I contended in my criticism that this is a purely -- ia a 
distinction which cannot possibly lay claim t» any 
universality because It la Simply borrowed frvm the 
situation in the western European countries ir. the 
nineteenth century. In so far as there was thi.- great 
struggle between the relics of the ancient reg me and 
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the modern revolutionary movements stemming from the 
French Revolution. In this context, the opposition of 
tradition and reason made some sense because the 
ancient regime claimed — based its authority, in a 
aETSjjJi, on age-old tradition, on prescription. The modern 
regime which emerged in opiosition to the French 
Revolution, claimed to be >ased on reason, With a view 
to experiences like that o ‘ Napoleon IS, Weber added 
a third one, with the chart rustic , a kind of rulership 
which was neither that of cie ancient regime nor that of 
the modern constitutional state. 

Now, Arons makes thir remark on the subject. I will 
leave it at that. "The thr«e tema--tradition, reason, charisma — 
correspond to two principle of obedience. Man obeys 
chiefs whom tradition conticrates, whom reason designates, 
whom enthusiasm elevates rlove the others. u That’s hia 
Juatificatlon. In other *vrda, he claims that this 
distinction is one which 5i really based on the nature 
of man, on the nature of 'Jt'e ruler-ruled relationship. But 
I ask you -- what does thr mean? He obeys chiefs whom 
reason designates. Is Pre . dent Eisenhower or Adenauer. 

Chancellor Adenauer of Geviany, or whoever may be, or 
Macmillan — are they designated by reason ? What does 
It mean? What does it iro n? They’ve been elected in a 
legal manner. But what his this to do with reason? 

Well, If you make all kirds of unclear assumptions, you 
can, perhaps^ Justifyjlr. a roundabout way~that (£*the 
word)reason, could make ense after all. But primarily, 
it doesn't make a\y sen tv . It makes sense if you take 
into consideration this lonflict between tradition and 
reason from the nineteenth century. It is not in itself 
a meaningful distinction, 

The main point wfa*:a I make Arons does not even 
discuss, name1/)that the Weberian distinction between 
tradition, reason, and O artsma is ultimately baaed 
on the view that people 5 1 -«*-cst human, most profound, is 

truth. Without tu? a value Judgment, oanc g fe ggd CjrtctdUS. 
but discoverable, the whole dlafaction would not make 
sense. And I think tiv c e/ery at\.>mpt -- I know this 
word " CrPiriSHtd-hc " -a constantly ,sed in a certain kind 
of popular sociological literature — these terms do not 
stand :.p under any analysis. Especially the Weberian form 
where it does not make any difference wi Berthe so-called 
ru3-»r is a fellow like HItie> or an inspired 
atatsaman like ..hurchill. They're both £A,.v/>*////£. ; 
what's the difference? And there's obvious.*. * a difference. 

Th'^t the one works In a constitutional f renews an< j the 
other does no'- is true, but not so simply, beot.\ Se whether 
'iltler'a government, at least In the first stage % was not 
perfectly lc;«l according to th* prescriptions of the Weimar 
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Constitution, is, you know, a very complicated question. 

Or, if you take the other case of Lincoln, who surely was 
an inspired ruler, but whose rule was not in every respect 
constitutional, according to the then understanding of the 
American constitution, then you see the difficulty. It 
is wholly — it has a certain plausibility for the western 
’ world in the nineteenth century. Arons seems to admit 
everything I said, I say, at the end. The Weberian scheme 
helps for seizing the core of the political problem of our 
civilization, but Weber wanted to u«e it for the understanding 
of all civilizations. Therefore, he in fact admits 
my suggestion that this la a merely parochial scheme. 

There is, perhaps, one more point which I could mention. 
Well, let's look first at wy main point which I made, that 
the Weberian position strictly leads to nihilism vhioh 
Arons, with some hemming and hawing, grants. It would take 
us too long to discuss that, 

Now, I will come back to the point from which I 
started. Perhaps what ia wrong is no the belief In 
reason, but a certain undera-.ending or reason, the modern 
understanding. But, even if fliis ia not so, we must try, 
at any rate, to understand dilemma, and our dilemma 
la surely due to the failure of modern of rationalism. ' 

Modern rationalism ia, in lteolf, a transformation of 
classical rationalism. Modern rationalism ia necessarily 
a derivative phenomenon whlcl we cannot understand except 
by going back to the original. Lit me illustrate this by 
one example. When Hobbea, Who, in a way. Is the originator 
of modern social science, of nodern rationalise., began hi a 
argument; he says the followin'' thing: "When x turned my 
thoughts to the inquiry of na p^ral justice, I was admonished 
by the very name. Justice, ac lording to which, by chichjone 
understands a constant will to attribute to everyone hla 
right. I wea admonished by tils very name that one m.'st 
seek first how it comes that someone can oall something 
his rather than another's, low, since it la an established 
fact that this distinction la not by nature" --meaning thtt 
I own this clgaret not by nat;?e — "but through the 
agreement of men, for nature las given everything to all 
and men have divided it after>ard, I was therefore led to 
another question, namely, for whose benefit, or by virtue 
of which necessity, men wiahid rather to divide up things 
ao that there would be proper;y, then to leave them in 
composition.” 
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Now, what does this mean? Hobbes begins hla inquiry 
by starting from the definition of justice. Justice is the 
constant will to give, to assign to everyone what belongs to 
him. How does he know that this is justice? What do 

Plato and Aristotle -- in regard to this question? Well, 

we have the Republic , Plato's Republic , and Aristotle’s 
Ethics. There Juatice is treated. What do they do? 

TKey seek a definition of justice. They seek, they start 

in a much more elementary way and arrive at a certain 

definition of justice which is much more rich, much more 
articulate than what Hobbes says. Hobbes does no longer 
see any question. Everyone <cnows what justice is. Someone 
has to find it, that’s clear. And on this basis, then, he 
raises the question which could not possibly take on the 
basic importance it has for liobbes if it were so — if 
what juatloe is were a problem. &3r*thls is only one 
example. But I think it is n typical example— That modern 
thought somehow assumes that certain basic and therefore 
Inconspicuous questions have been settled by the tradition 
and they can then begin, therefore, on a higher level. 

To take the most simple example, but then they are 
the most profound, these p« ople who revolted against 
Aristotle and Plato and so on in the seventeenth century, 
in the sixteenth century, .hey said, n 3o that's all wrong. 

Their results are wrong, they did not have the right 
method, etc.” But one thilg was no longer a question for 
them — the possibility ard the necessity of a political 
scienoe or social science. This was taken for granted. 

The question was only in hat way to proceed. But, is there 
not a grave assumption implied in the very belief in the 
possibility and.necessity of sooial science, or of science 
in general, swiik truly Aindamental question# was the 
primary scene of the classical thinkers. In this respect, 
as well as in others, m»dem thought is derivative , it 
transforms the preceding science; it transforms it, but in 
the act of tranaformati >n it presupposes it. Therefore, 
one cannoc understand tils modern stratum without having 
understood tha'\‘through transformation of which it 
originally emerged. 

Therefore, it is necessary if we want to understand 
the problem with which we are confronted, whioh is 
primarily created by modern science, both natural and 
' social, we have to go back to the origins, and these origins 
*re to be found in Greece. Especially as far as social problems 
are concerned, the problem is — we have to go back to 
Socrates, and thtt w? wish to do. 

Before we turn So the text, I would like to make one 
remark with which I began last time but I will limit myself 
to one aspect of this only. Quite externally, Socrates 
never wrote. Wh/it .‘ioeratic political philosophy is we know 
only from pupils of Socrates, Plato and Xenophon. But, 
to speak here nrw only of Plato, who was the much greater 
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man, Plato, on the other hand, disappears behind hia 
Socrates. Socrates ne\er wrote. Plato, we may say, 
with a sligit reservation, never wrote except In the 
name of Socratea. That createa a certain difficulty 
in itself. What is behind that? What does this mean? 

The problem of politlca] philosophy as the olaaaica 
understood it is that '<f the beat soolal order, the 
best political order, t.'ie best regime. And this is 
fundamentally the problem of the beat life, the best way 
of life. This best wa? of life — we can aay the best 
way of life of the ind.vldual is the core of the best 
regime aa Plato and Aristotle understood that. This 
teaching regarding the beat regime or the best way of life 
is transmitted by Pla/o, not in the^forni of a treatise, 
as Aristotle did it It. his Ethics ^ bix^n the form of 
dialogues. That la e very great — in a way the problem 
of Plato®a political philosophy is identical with the 
question of why Plate wrote in dialogues about it. apparently, 
lie cannot understand rfhat the beat regime or the beat way 
of life la if we do lot understand it through dialogues, 
whatever that may nan. 

I would like j bring up only one point. The beat 
way of life — the ^jst way of life, that ia something 
whioh is meant to a.v>ly, if in somewhat different waya, 
to all men. It ia a universal . Any 

way ot life, of good life, presented in a dialogue, as 
Socrates' life ia presented in Plato's dialogue, is not 
the beat way of life, but the beat way of life aa lived 
by an Individual, Sot.- atea, with these aooldentel qualities. 
Hie base way of life is stated by Aristotle would be 
stated only with a vi»v to what la essentially necessary. 

No accidents. l'*ce bon in Athena, snub-nosed, and can drink 
more th® anyor.e else, and the other things we learn about 
Socra:ea, wen*id enter here. Whenever an individual la 
represented, as la Sucratea, aa leading the perfect life, 
accident ani chance i.eoessarlly enter. And that seems to 
be. In oth-r words, in inferlor^mepreaentaticn. 

T-orm »(f 

But, there is another way of looking at it. The best 
way of life as deacilbed, aay, in Aristotle's Ethics, 
presents in "ought) 1 this is the way in whioh men ought 
to live, in which wen should II ve.fW® present at ion ins 
Platonic dialogue, of &oerates;h the Platonic dialogues, 
shows tbJ best way is actually lived, the best way of life 
as actually lived; not merely the ought, but the act, the 
deed, tie compliance; not the mere prescription, but the 
exeoutl >n. This excess of the execution, of the act, 
beyond die prescription, seems to convey a lesson which 
the proscription does not convey. One thing is dear. 
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The prescription can never say that any man actually lived 
tip to that. The description shows an example. 9 mb, that 
surely does not go to the root of the matter. 

One point can be stated generally, if not dearly, 
but that must be said. The best way of life Is surely a 
life that Is actually lived. If It la merely prescribed, 
and - It Is not actually lived, there Is something 

beyond the prescription, beyond the ftsaaB^^ 3 *which is. In 
a rvay, the mcpt important thing. The mere prescription, 
the mere Mfeap*"ls up In the air; It mist be executed. It 
mist be fulfilled. I appeal to an experience which you 
all dust have made. Wfe hear all kinds of universal 
statements, prescriptions, demands, come-ons, In a way, 
these universal statements become Intelligible only by 
application. What we understand before we have tried to 
apply them Is not yet an understanding. Eor example. 

If jomeone recommends a self-control In a certain situation 
which we have never been In, and that 1% in a way, a very 
empty thing. But once we have been In that situation, 
have seen how difficult It Is to exercise self-control there, 
then we understand what it means. Theoretically, we are, 
perhaps, we can, perhaps, not say more than we wald before, 
but there Is something there, very important, very powerful, 
whloh we understand now and which we did not understand 
before. The question Is whether that excess, stemming 
from lived experience, can find Its full expression In 
speech. In kasnt^unlesa one uses such devices as, for 
example, a dialogue, or, for that matter, poetry. In 
a way, it is a very common thing when you read a book 
dealing with human conduct, and fra man never uses an 
example, never an Illustration, then, strictly speaking. 

It Is unintelligible. I mentioned this, for instance, 
once with John Dewey's Human Nature and Conduot , which Is 
not disfigured by a single example, and tSea^wyou hear 
all these nice things about the relation of Impulse and 
custom and how to strike a balance between the two In the 
proper aet and, as you say, you oannot be sure whether you 
understood Dewey because be never gives an example. If 
you want to try to understand it, you must find examples 
for yourself, but you can never be sure whether they would 
be the examples which Dewey would have In mind. 

Universal rules become Intelligible only by being 
seen In particular cases. The individual case, saya 
Socrates, concedes the universal In a way, because there 
is always — Socrates may be someone else, or In another 
situation would act entirely differently, would understand 
entirely differently, perhaps. That is time. To turn to 
the principle, accident always enters whenever you present 
an Individual case. But it is equally Important to realize 
that the individual case also reveals the universal, that 
as universal, it la never revealed In Its meaning. That la 
one of the reasons why Plato, In presenting the best life. 
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presents It in the fors of what wo osn call a description 
and not in the form of mere prescription. Plato's work 
as a vdiole is nothing but a presentation of the wise man. 

The theoretical discissions, for example, about the best 
0KMQ, the best life, virtue, Justice, etc., are all 
parts of that descrijtion or presentation. Or, to use 
terms somewhat closer to Plato's ovn usage, Plato imitates 
**♦* In the life of a wise man. Of course, he tmitates 

the wise man in action as it wise mat.. Ee does not tell us 
how Socrates behaved when ta was dressing or A undressing 
because there is noshing wise about that. the chief 

aotivity of tba wire man being sneakin g, ht presents him, 
of course, almost sxclusively in the sot of speaking. I 
say almost exclusively because there is alsc* Socrates is 
also presorted as dying* as you know, which seems to be a 
more appropriate wty of showing wisdom in action than 
Socrates getting married, for exmaple, which Plito never 
presented. 

Now> this oorsltutss the uniqueness of Plata's work. 
There is :io other detcriber or imitator who did nothing 
but imitate the wise li.’e, the life of the vise mai. k in 
the action of wisdom. \ few jpfittf examples: Homer’s 
Odysseus is not the wlss man. Odysseus lacks Homer* o 
wisdom. If. TGiaiod'a «>» *ks and Days . w do find the 
self-present iticn of "a /ise man, that is^fHesiod, tbi 
poet, hima*?f. Side b> aide with this work, there is 
Hesiod'e^fvit^ow^ , witch has no connection, no important 
counsellor, with the sel -representation of the wise mm. 
fctrwKnxtz , in his poem, presents a wise man,himself, 

mythically, namely, in She act of receiving the truth from 
the goldess. His ]J.£g la not presented at all. And I 
think If 7 JU will look at modern presentations, or medieval 
presG^attons, for thn, matter, yon — the examples will, 
to r*7 tie least, be vary rare of a man who devoted hia 
wh 1® life to She pretentation of toe act of the life of 
«..adorn. Do you krrnw ny examples? Don't say Shakespeare 
jecause I think of Shikeapeaxe in this connection. Tempest 
la such a presentation, possibly, but that la one of many ’ 
playa, not the sole tieme. So, I wonder if you know of 
a single man, at any dme, apart from Plato, whoae whole 
theme waa the presentation, the Imitation of the good life -- 
because that means fo* Plato the life of the wise man, tha 
good life, iiyfleed. Still, although Plato's work is without 
precedent, he could uso earfjJ^jwpresentationa of wlae men, 
and surely did. He ocul<^ even A hsd the good fortune of 
havings presentation of his wise man at his disposal. 

And that ia that presentation of hia wise man which Plato 
could use? 


A. Socrates 
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There. 

No, no, not a presentation. It slipped. HB was 
already a presentation of Socrates before him that he 
oould use, 

A. The Clouds . 

I think we turn now to -.he Clouds . 

Well, you told me Monday, so my report Is not done yet. 

I said Monday? 

A. Monday. 

I'm almost sure -- of one thing I'm sure, that I 
meant to say Wednesday. 

A. You said Wednesday, and thm you said that's not 
enough time. 

I said — oh, I am — you >«re right. I have here 
the eleventh of —- yes. But, j >u see how much we can 
be deceived. Good. So then we have simply to help you 
a bit in writing your paper by loginning with the 
Clquds directly. 

But, before I turn to that, I would like to know 
whether any of these very broac points which— to ifeloh I 
have referred call for further clarification, I know that 
they call for them, but I must make this dependent upon 
your desires, for reasons whlcn you will understand. If 
you don't understand them now, as soon as you have begun 
to teach. 

What I tried to make cl/ar to you was this — that we 
are confronted with very ser.'ous difficulties which make it 
advisable, if not necessary, to return to the origins of 
our way of thinking aM that means, for all practical 
purposes, to Socrates. On'.-* this Is admitted, we are 
confronted imoedlately wit; the great difficulty that 
Socrates did not write, arc. therefore, we have to go on to 
the queatlon aa to why Senates did not write, or , In 
different ways, why Plat* wrote only In the form of a 
presentation of the life a wise man aa dlatlngulshed 
from such presentation ?ou have in Aristotle and In all 
later philosophers. 
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Q. You spoke of the possibility that reason would be 

considered to be * delator* , and I can perhaps understand 
what that means in modern terms, let us say in Kant, 
for example — 

* 3. r 1 uKy ^3^? 

A. Yes, you go very high ./OMM I can give you a much simpler 
example taken from our problems here, from our 
I should say. Did you ever hear of ittology? What is 
ideology except an irrational speech, highly esteemed 
by the people affected by it. For examj3e,the view 
which is very common, of course, that exists, and 
you must have heard it Bln times — there cannot be a 
rational doctrine of the purpose of civil society. 

On the other hand, people cinno.t. live without having 
opinions of the purpose of 'society. You know? 

These opinions are now called ideologies. Tha$ means — 
this implies, of course, reasm, namely, that there 
could be a true , rational view of the purpose of civil 
society, is impossible. We have to be satisfied with 
irrationalities of social value. Wher e the question, 
of course, arises, how can you — is.not reason 

which establishes the social valve — in which there is 
a certain difficulty. 

But let us — 

Q. Does ideology, in this view, imply w ,hat a rational 
account of the purpose of society ii impossible? 

A. Vr»,*>»*»<, . Because otherwise you would say that, for 
example — if you take the Marxist vi*w, because it 
is Marx who made the notion, the ideology, as popular 
as it is today. You know, it was not \olned hv Marx, 
it was coined by Napoleon, the term "iceology." 

(Garbled.) 

i. The people *4io hold the Marxist view don't think 
the Marxist view is really 

A. Of course not. They are still old-fashioned. Therefore, 
a Marxist wrote a book a few years ago — t German Marxist, 
the only Marxist, the only educated Marxist in the 
western world — George Lufi&c 5 . He is a Hungarian. 

His books are not translated into English. He really is -v- 
worth reading — a much deeper thinker than’Stalin, to 
say nothing of Khruschev. So, If you want to know 
what Marxism coul d mean th eoretically, W on« wants 
to read — I don't believe It 

establishes the truth of Marxism in any way, 'cut one 
should know that. 
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.'»o¥ f Lulic.cs urote a book a few years ago in Gartui onllad the Destruction nf B^i^ r 
by thioh he meant tho deotruction of reasoning generally believed to be occurring in 
the wee tom world ••• 

(End of first side of reel) 

••• 'Qioy would oay thev hod a salontific aoaount. Sure, that's uhat natorlcllaa 
moans and thereforo arything wo think ia ldeolocy. What happened than was that a 
certain half-Marxist called Mannheim, p/irtly following Lukaos, said nil social 
thought. Including ; iarxisn, is ideology* In other words, In the form of Lukaca 
t hidasolf, viiich ahoon his cleverness but at tbs same time sons thing else, Lukaca 
* -^said, 40 yeoro apo, Marxism must bo applied to itself. But surely if you apply 
V JIarxism to itself in this irajr then I rediot it will ideology and that 

is today the c/a. -urm vies* y //s arblej^ and they have on id oology, the I lands to have an 
ideology, dodj tribe in Central Africa has an ideology and can is on Ideological 
animal* Evevy nan* That Is today ''lie very oonmen view* So, I mean, there are 
some people who uee olightly differjnt expressions* Far example, they 3 oy every 
society mist have a cyth but that cnounts to the nww thing, as the very sard 
indicator.* 

Q. Wan I read Plato, I don't fine this poeeibllity entertained at all, the 
poeolbility that reason is a delusion. 

S> That reason is a delusion? H o. Forgive os* You misunderstand. 1 said there 
'a a modem possibility that reason is a delusion. Then we must try to live with 
positivism* Or if this is really ^ truly impossible, wo oust find our way somehow 
with axis ton tLliam or oonothing of this kind* But if reason is not a delusion, th en 
we have to go back to those nen i.ho otood for reooah, to put it very simply. And the 
greatest name as far aa the stud^ of human things are concerned Is Socrates or if you 
vish, Plato. That is uhat 1 said. 

Q. I've heard it expressed that ;his is a doaratio or Platonic phase in Greece. 

Is it? 

% 

S 

S* If It is a mere phase, then it would be also oome ideology* That is, of oourae, 
what these people acy* That Iho x lo. tonic philosophy is nr» particular expression of 
the Greek way of looking at tilings. That neons, of oouroe, it is not intrinsically 
true* It only has a certain evidonce for the Croaks* Far us, othor things are 
evident but not because they're intrinsically evident but because wo are modem m en 
for whom certain ooddm notions have ovidonoo. What is at the bottom of your difficulty? 

Q* At tho bottom is the question whether the possibility of knowledge ia something 
that you have to begin with, 

S. Yos* It's a question. But whet .or it is such n deep question, euch a difficult 
question, is another matter* 

Q* But it's only at a certain point it socoo that people oono to question if not 
tho possibility, certainly the (?) , of knowledge* 

S* You see, tho problem is tills* So that the question is oerious, thur<o must be 
grounds for the question. Far example, if I question that this is a shawl or a 
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scarf* that is a silly question* I believe my example is bad. I believe it is 
really a scarf. 3o it is a silly question. Gut under certain conditions, it can 
very veil be a legitimate question because when it's dark and I touch something. I 
don't knov what it i«. So the question "Is knoi dedge possible?" needs spies grounds 


After all* when I say "I 
of your "personality" but 


Mi 


t " Cl must Kaveja con 
can®! distinguish youl^ara"" 1 


ete understanding 
student*, here 


a 1 Jot 


Joe\ 

***** 


or recognize you in a crowd of a hundred thousand sen, then If someone says* "I can't," 
I simply say, "You apparently have a very poor memory that you can't remember people 
after you've seen them for some time." There must be some grounds for that. As a 
matter of fact, tnat vas the way in which it came about. For example* if you read 
Descartes* First Meditation , one must doubt of everything s Descartes gives some 
reasons why one ebuild doubt. Whether the reasons are good or not, that is another 
matter. Bat he at least fulfilled the minimum requirement of trying to give some 
reasons. Of cou.*se the question of whether knowledge* in a very general way* is 
possible is not sufficient beoause the question concerns not knowledge of good and 
bad. First of all, it's a silly question. We have to face that, by all means, when 
we cone to Socrates. 


There vas a rether point in your re m ark w hich nay give me an occasion to restate what 
9 vas tryin; to say. There is aview in the social sciences. There are 

ideologies; there is the democratic ideology* and there is a communist ideology, 
eneicmy'fascigt, tftfPUsBS. regime, and of any tribe in the world. What does social science 
. dot Social science recognises the need for such ideologies. And that could probably 

People live in a certain manner for the 


w “Vv/ be given in the fora of A "rationalisntions". 

-or whatever nt 
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reasons, but men are such strange creatures 
that tbjy need to believe that there are reasons for that. Good reasons! And that's a. 
rationalisation. We don't believe in any of theese ideologies as socia l sclenc.lat^ Wq^* 
describe them and we understand them in their relation to the actions'^ life of 
these people. Is this not what the social scientist, as does? The 

question is whether that is possible; whether this so-called impartial and objective 
stratagem of ideologies in their relations to institutions is not ultimately best 
on some commitment, on some values, as we could say. That is the problem. For 
example, even if you leave it at the word ideology, can you stu^y ideologies without 
making a distinction between erode and sophisticated, narrow and broad and so on? 


Q. m your discussion of Max Wet or, I got the impression you were suggesting that 
even these values which the social scientist oust distinguish,of themselves can be 

shown to bo/uTO gfltoajpft . under the same principles. 
only -p« roe hi a I 

3. These <2sssM^i^flectSia£**1*hat is obvious. If someone denies the possibility 
of value Judgment A cannot help letting them in by a back door, -tfhen he surely 
hasn't thought about them. And then almost certainly there is something wrong about 
them. Let us take again the most crude and simple example. Our social science has 
a kind of,partly a basis and partly an j which is psychopathology. 

The social scientist cannot help speaking of adjusted or maladjusted people or some 
such thing. And then vhe^ther he says these are not value ^judgments or not, these 
are merely descriptive things without any value Judgment^ubes not make any impression 
because in fact they are value Judgments. But if you leave it at the distinction 
between adjusted and maladjusted, you take an extremely narrow view of man, as if—I 
can only repeat myself—a slfek operator may be adjusted, veil-adjusted in terms of 
this distinction and a very nice and thoughtful man may be maladjusted in the 
psychological sense. A man who was at odds with the Nasi regime, or is at odds with 
the Communist regiments in a sense surely maladjusted. One can say that lig/TE^ necessary 

like 7»jkrMli, 
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to be aalad.vuated ~f~ 6 a society and being adjusted at all coats is a very 

silly and 'arrow notion of what is really important* So you have hero in fact a 
Talus scv-TC*. but a particularly narrow and poor value scheme* Without it you cannot 
do any"-uig 0 

q, uen, jumping to the distinction between Jesus and 3uddha ( when you say there 
is *o basis» at least from 

j» Yes* You see, I mast now, for SfeiBKaaus, I oust use the language of our times, 
the common language. In both cases, what is called religious experience* a place, a 
culture. We doubt religious experience, the many deeds of religloue experience. 

The student is completely Incompetent to say anything. And who could claim to such 
deep experiences here? I think it is simply prudent and practical to say that it’s 
impossible to make adjudgment. Of course there are connections. There are connec¬ 
tions between what «■» said on the basis of religious experience with other things, 
with things that one can see even without religious experience and understand without 
them, I don't say that there is no possibility of criticism but surely an extremely 
liTesponsiblo and difficult thing and for practical purposes, if a student would 
come to me and say, "I want to write a critical evaluation of Buddhism," I would say, 

"I don't think that's a good idea." And I would say also there are quite a few 
professors who think the same thing. That is what I meant by practical. Now is 
there any other point? You, You are Mr. Haett, yes? 

A. That's right. I r d like to raise a sort of practical question about value 
judgments in the social sciences. You said that while we can't, say, coup are Jesus 
and $iddha, it is still possible to compare Calvin and Billy Graham, for example, 
and this kind of value judgment we can certainly use. There's a problem, it seems 
to me, about the point at which ynu decide that you want to leave the comparison 
alone because you're not good enough to handle it because the more major the compari¬ 
son you want to make is, the more important the things are that you're trying to 
compare, the more serious your mistake will be if you make a mistake. If you're 
writing the sociological history of religion and you make a mistake comparing Calvin 
and Billy Graham, this will confuse a relatively minor area of your book, but if you 
make a mistake comparing Jesus and Buddha, this will confuse a great deal and ruin 

your whole book probably. How do you decide at what point you'd better stop making 

value judgments? 

S. Again, I think, that's a hard question because the things it represents 
because of its generality. 

A* It's a general question, yes, 

S, Al l int eresting questions of this kind, they must be brought down, must be said 

in wcijfW terms, you see? I said in my exposition that I do not believe that in a <*uab~ 

any practical, useful way, you can draw a line. Leaving it on the level o n which it 

was stated, I would say that as far as I know, and this is - to wrar w —*' 

is no man who is competent to judge, in terms of evaluating,of everything. There 

will always be a limit. At least all human beings I have ever seen, however gifted, 

had their limitj]BBMo If they were men of levity, they would judge regardless. 

You know that, I think that Lord Bertrand Russell, whom I have never seen, would 
be a well-known example of someone who judges regardless. But if they are sensible, 
they usually don't go beyond that. They don't go beyond their limitations. And 
they have likes and conversationally and jocularly one may say all kinds of things 
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which on« cannot support* surely. But when one speaks seriously, and I believe to 
3 peak > mean^ to speak seriously 0 one should not go beyond that point 

or what one can support. The easy r< Id 4* 7. 5*1 which prevails 

which* for exempts, says since all new fashions in paintings were greeted with 
derision and hundreds of years later* people paid a hundred thousand dollars for a 
painting which '•as worth fifty cents at the time doesn't prove anything at all* It 
merely proves that it takes some time until a really original thought, an original 
conception, finds a hearing. That doesn't mean that all original thoughts—you say 
how original; which are ouch rarer than you think—-are good. That is not the 
question. r<.fhaps one cannot decide. There is a very simple example apart from this 
fact of s pi ralled historical change. There are quite a few things which we experience 
r in our livr.s where a iong^&asaKy^ejwas required before one could appreciate them. 
There arc things which impress immediately, hut there are other things which may not 
impress .ranediately and only by some back doors we snter by some accident and then 
we grad ally begin to appreciate the unpromising 4-* . That could be. 

It* 8 v->ry complicated. Very complicated. And frequently we hear one must be careful 
in Ju iging, but instead of plunging vcu anst assembl e facts. For example, look at 
a spjere in which the distinction between""fact and~Value judgment airily does not 
co?i up. When we read a passage in Plato, we are concerned with the fact; what did 
th.s speaker mean here? And we are not concerned with what he says as true or not 
or truthfully expressed or rust. But is it not as difficult to get the truth about 
tie fact; what did he mean? I mean, certain factual statements are extremely simple 
"o make. For example 6 how many people are in this room. A simple counting will do. 
Jut there are also value judgments which are extremely simple to make. For example 0 
it would be thinkable that a human being, male or female, of quite outstanding 
beauty were among ua—maybe there is one; I don't want to go into this—where all 
would somehow say, "Of course." Also very simple. Or £hat someone is particularly 
quick or clever or particularly nice and so iffl^dfeSqgff be as simple as counting. 

But a mare counting is a very simple mental operation although not all human beings 
have this per si stance. Tour question is a numerical question but it is unanswerable 
because of its generality. It's not sufficiently defined. It permits therefore 
only a universal answer just as if someone would say c "How should one live?" One 
can only 3ay, "Decently." It becomes meaningful only in application. In generality, 
you cannot say sore but /ou can perhaps tell a bit more than "decently". You can 
say decently cs* Sht* itself in relation to others in the way in which he 

treats himself and so on* That can be done. But stilly !■»$_’ as illuminating 

as someone knowing this individual with his problems, bww a Aches' ‘individual 1S» 
himself tries to spell out for himself, "What does it mean for me?" Circumstances 
are handled in this way. YesT 

Q. Two things. First a short defense of my question in that it's a general question 
because it was directed to your statement which was a general statement.. And 
secondly, the example you gave—you quoted from your book on distinguishing between 
a mountain and a molehill?—I think I understand this, but it's a little bit confus¬ 
ing. It's possible to make distinctions between a mountain and a molehill or Jesus 
and Billy Graham, but does this mean that value Judgments are possible so long as 
you're not dealing with extremely large or important subjects,or does it mean that 
you have to be careful to make only gross distinctions; that if,‘*V possible inference 
from your example I think, that it would be possible to distinguish between Billy 
Graham and Billy Sunday or between two molehills. Did you mean that? I don't think 
you did? 


S. I knew ouch toe little about Billy Sunday to say anything about the man so 
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forget about this example *«2»t.h«ri ttjimixhxrmjnn&tt-x'asrpsm to anyone, But taking 
ay simple one. where there are^i.wp, raolehilb whether one Is higher than the other 
could of course be sometimes z^aRa#a^wowJ.n.vjnoa say* if they are almost the same 
height* surely. But the practical point is if you consider the meaning of the 
comparison is whether we are capable to distinguish between mountains and molehills, 
morally speaking in terms of svaluating the things which count. And relativism Jra oj, 
practiced today nuPu f *j cnt Vo *4* Iook for a// 


Q. Need you go so far as to say anything about the comparative greatness of* say* 
Billy Graham and Jesus or to achieve considerable understanding of them;can't you 
compare them in certain respects and try to understand their particular approaches ... 


3. Sure you can. The question is, why do you want to do that? Do you simply keep 
back for yourself something which occurred to you while going over the evidence? 

That can be done for various reasons, for reasons of very gross prudence. You don't 
want to hurt another human being. Or it can be done for other reasons of propriety* 
but that la another matter. Propriety may pose on us all kinds of reticence. But 
the main print is I do not believe that you can go into such a subject matter with 
understanding without forming a jucgment which is necessarily a value Judgment. 


Q. If you don't compare them* say* and Just want to try to understand Jesus or 
whoever you wish to take and try to relive the experience perhaps of whatever la 
invalved 0 then can't you describe ... 


So Yes, sure* you can* but then* for certain reasons* you keep back what you couldn't 
have observed. But it is there. After all, value Judgments are not identical with ( 
written statements or publicly made statements. I think that's impossible to go «« 

into any such matter with some depth without farming at least ... You see, you met u P 
\also not forget this which is particularly important in the context of distinctions *£■£'** 
»s« you CoWare two human^aen, say two vary important individuals. If - y s u BoM a/e 
% -t too e ^ agyj-very-grave ones* yea* Say a tragedy by f oophocles^ and a ^comedy by Shakespeare, 

Y If you are asked wisich do you prefer, I mean tddua point of 

0 j s o ca on aiSy your p«r%»* 4 t t.'u* * ©f , and you will awHa^r'iy’you can't do 

' that. Shakespeare's comedy has these and these high qualities. Sophocles' tragedy 
has these and these high qualities. And there is no possibility of weighing the 
strength of qualities AB and the qualities CD» I don't see any difficulty in that. 

I mean* value Judgment* does not mean that we mist always say A is superior to B. 

It can very well be that A is equal to B but for different reasons. But the value 
Judgment consists in the fact that yui-tve-enfed they are both great works of art. 

That's a value Judgment. /*** 


Also in more narrowly moral matters, matters which concern Hu n*«, n cimLcT, it may 
very well be the case that two A -:which are mutually exclusive can 
each be recommended as strongly as the other on serious grounds and so that you can 
ultimately do something which is an equivalent to tossing a coin. Why could 
this be impossible? There's a beautiful statement of this problem by Hume both in 
hie History of England and his Treati se of Hunan Nature about the War o f Roses—two , •4Ue * 
parties in No rth Lancaahlre»«»and he states with great rhetorical skill^the case for 
~5oth parties^ It could exist. Why not? And so the psoSOMn 

that men took at that time depended on which family he belonged to or on other acci¬ 
dental things, but a legal or even aodera WH ntf 'Vof*** . Why should 

this not exist? Why should this not be possible? But this does not mean that value 
Judgments are impossible because the whole argument is based on value Judgments. 
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In every pointy I mean, these are the good sides of Tork 0 These are the good sides 
of Lancashires« These are the bad^aideg of York and the bad sides of the Lancashires. 
But the overall picture is good and evil, is so that you cannot 

say one is^tfea^errtb&e* I mean, those who, like me,deny the 

possibility of getting along in the social sciences without value Judgments do not 
naan that one possesses a kind of handbook of prescriptions in which be can look up 
perfectly demonstrative solutions to all human problems. That surely doesn't exist. 
The question is only whether thaafy pv s r a lnt-tv eiatotnu l w un a b oard one which says 
we cannot make any^ reference anyvnare which is not merely subjective» That seems 
to me ocmpleteJy A Bu€ ,{nere are questions which cannot be settled, does not refute 
the position exactly,, and I would say even confirms it*because the difficulty arises 
on the basis of evaluating. Hum's statement I recommend to you. You will find it 
in the Hi story of England a^<n>rop»r place, the Treatise of Human Nature in the 
discussion of Justice, 


To cone back now to next time we will hear the report of 

Mr. Metzlar on Aristophanes* Cl ouds and we will here here an interesting example from 
the beginning even if ve look only at the surface, A scientist who denies morality, 
who denies that morality is true, and he ooaee in conflict with the citizens who know 
from experience—from experience which the scientist lacks—that this is not so, 
that to teach people to beat up their parents if the parents don't behagiye, that 
this is very bad. Very bad, because it destroys all of the household, it destroys 
the possibility of bringing up children and that is bad because man is a being 
whiah has first to be a child before it can be grown up and there is therefore the 
necessity of paternal authority. You can develop w ithout this but t hat is merely a t 
rational reaction. And I thinv we should, before ws go into the deeper stratum of 
the problem, pay some attention to tjhis very simple and superficial point of view. 
There is a certain similarity—not esaciay*. but a certain similarity—between the 
problem posed by the Socrates )f Aristophanes and the problem we have f today; a 
science which is, to say the 3 asst, no support for morality. I thinkour members 
would say Aristophanes presenls a kind of McCarthy reaction to this extremely 
academic man. He goes even btyond anything Senator McCarthy ever proposed. He 
burns down the academy—not cily books, but everything. So that la not, even on 
its surface, not fa Subject which has not a meaning to many of us today. 











So, Mr, Metzler, next time. That is understood. And to avoid any ambiguity far 
the future, Mr, Haett, you .%re ready next Wednesday, And Miss Villa, you are ready ^ c 
a week from Monday next, on the 18th, And the other papers wllV 1 mrupwmM . Y late r i#* * * 
r\e<+- +iVne « If some one of you is interested in reading a paper and this 
Interest may very well havj merely legal reasons, then it would be a good idea if 
you would contact ne. 
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oooo We did not go into the details of that argument. Bat from it, you have the 
great merit of having restated the accepted view and I think that is very good at 
the beginning of our discussion to have it presented to us. This is, with minor 
variations, an accepted view," lliat this is a slanderous attack on Socrates without fn \ 
any foundation in fact Justified to some extent—as you pit it better than some other 
people do on thi 3 point—by Socrntea* strangeness. So it is a justifiable ^ 

bteog, but above all by the Medium in which Aristophanes uses? namely comedy. Ho 
comic poet is supposed to bo a reporter of nothing but demonstrated fact. And you 
enphaaize very strongly the contrast between this avaricious, filthy, imoral fellow,, 
Socrates, and the Socrates whcm we revere. That is surely true, lilt can we leave it 
at that? If Aristophanes had been such an unqualified slanderer—which he would be 
in spite of all mitigating circumstances—how could Plato have presented him as being 
together with Socrates, in a perfectly nice and gentlemanly way, as he did in his 
Banquet ? The climatic date of the Bf.nquet is about seven years after the Clouds so 
that is a first indication. 

The second pointi Was Socrates always the revered Socrates? I mean, this wonderful 
character is presented.,, He referred especially to the Apology and Crlto , it was, 
of course, that Socrates was an old man. But Socrates was born, not as a revered 
Socrates, but Just as any other human baby. And what did ha do when he was young? 

Was he really at that time the rerered Socrates? Now again we have simple Platonic 
evidence. In the Phaedo Socrates himself, on the day of his death, said he was not 
always the revered Socrates, Ori;inally he was engaged in that kind of natural 
science which he later on rejected as wrong, subversive, immoral, what have you, 

Socrates admits that he was originally led astray as quite a few other people were. 

And perhaps Aristophanes—that is the ndnlnua one would have to say—Aristophanes 
knows. that early Socrates, the young Socrates, and had not seen that complete change 
TKatSoDratea had undergone in the meantime. But, again, Aristophanes was not so 
familiar with Socrates that hs know that change which took place in Socrates himself 
and was known only to the people lost familiar to us. And then later it was not 
only Plato who says that—Xenophon, too, although that is !•»» well known. 

In Xenophon* s exciting Oeconomiou a—which I would have loved to read with you but 
which we can't read because of t.\e idiocies of the printers or publishers—in this 
Oec -noraicus c that is also dated ;ifter the Clouds by some references, Socrates is 
presented as a man who does not ’enow what a perfect gentleman is. He Just doesn't 
know. He is presented there as u fallow who is interested in all kinds of high things, 
but he doesn't know what a gentleman is. And ha has to go out of his way, literally, 
to and out what a gentleman is. And he does this in the most naive way. He has 
heard that a certain individual is known to everyone as a perfect gentleman—he's a 
prototype— and he asks him point hi am:, "What do you do so that everyone calls you a 
gentleman?" And that is the source of Soorates' knowledge of gentleman ship. Again 
it shows that there was a time when Socrates did not know, was not oonceraed, and 
vas even in a way ignorant, of the moral political things and concerned with other 
things. 

And now this applies also to one special point. Socrates had no school. How do you 
know that? From Plato and Xenophon. But Plato and Xenophon present to us the 
revered Socrates—not the yrxmg Socrates, I do not say that Socrates, the young 
Socrates, had & school, I don't know that. But nor can I say the contrary because 
I don't know that. In other words, that Aristophanes should have made a caricature 
in which every element was a mere invention is an unsupportable assertion and I 
believe even not a plausinle assertion. 
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How there it another point which one mat consider if one speaks of the position, flB or 
the enmity of Aristophanes to Socrates, because your interpretation really implies 
that there is an enmity there, Now enmities ordinarily arise among people who are 
not quite self-centered,on political grounds rather than on philosophical, Now 
you’re stated very dearly to us that Aristophanes was what is now called a conser¬ 
vative, Tcu've ever, referred to Burke, not entirely wrongly, and it is sure that 
the standard for Aristophanes at first glance is the good old times—the old Athens— 
not this terrible new-dealish Athens of this time, because there ye powers to thqt- m 
And please don't misconstrue what I say as revealing any political opinion of ny own, 

I only try to use slcple, contemporary parlance to make it a bit clearer. Nov, where 
did the revered Socrates stand politically? And the revered Plato? And the revered 
-s. Xenophon? 

A, He desires to get rid of most tradition ... 

So No, that is not diat you 
Ao In that it ooo 

So I meant politically, Nov there was a very simple case. At a certain time in 
this country, perhaps it is still today, you could identify politically an individual 
by raising the questLon 0 "What do you think of Roosevelt?" I mean F.D.R., FJ> 0 
COrv1 ' Roo sevelt, There was a certain individual in Athens who had a certain, really a 
position. Also, a traitor to his alass, Pericles, Now the simile 
thing is, the practical question: How did you stand to Pericles? How did Plato 
stand to Pericles? Absolutely negative. Like any radical, country-dub member in 
this country to Rooswalto Clear, In brief, politically—I mean, really now, on 
the level of day-to-day politios—there is no difference between Plato and Xenophon 
on the one and Aristophanes on the other. This reason for enmity did not exist 0 I 
would go further and say the fact of enmity is still to be proven, but there is surely 
a criticism of Aristophanes against Socrates, And we have to discover.the meaning 
of this criticism. And that has very much to do with our question .T&fiiir/ the origins 
of social science or political science with which we are concerned. 

Before I turn now to study the practical question, Mr, Kaett, your paper is die next 
Wednesday, which duty does not imply a right that you will necessarily reed it next 
tine. That depends on how far we corns today, 

Mr, H. I’m quite prepared to put it off until next week, 

S, I know, but you cannot bank on that. That is what I'm saying. 

Now let us first begin with the first impressions. What have the Clouds possibly,,, 
what can the Clouds possibly have to do with our problem today? Well,' very loosely 
expressed—to use a phrase which Mr, Metaler used—Socrates is a sophist. And what 
does that mean? Again, very simply, a man who denies morality! that is to say, 
traditional, ancestral morality. And this suggests to us ixnediately, on the basis 
of our knowledge of Plato and Xenophon; the true Soorates, in contradistinction to 
Aristophanes, was a man who discovered rational morality in contradistinction to 
merely traditional morality. 

What, then, is the relation between rational morality and traditional morality? 

Well, how would you say what it is? I mean, ag aloft starting from the revered 
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Socrates as we a at start, because that is the first stratus of our knowledge in 
these matters, /on see, traditional morality, defended by Aristophanes, attacked by 
Aristophanes* /-orates, but the true Socrates, the Platonic Socrates, does not 
a imply defend t-aditional morality as such* He’s concerned with rational Morality, 
What is the relrtio*. of the true rational Morality to traditional morality from this 
point of view? 

A, The traditions! morality is based upon experience. Well, I still equate M here 
with Buxfce ,o, 

S, Yes, that dangerous, you see, because Burke*s reflections belong to a such 
*«• ip.ter age where so many things which are here still in the process of emerging , in 
the process of teing established, had already become a tradition of many centuries, 

I mean it is r-t bad, in a very initial statement, to refer to Burke, but it is also 
not very fepry uict»s» ve try to understand better, 
lyi •', >■& 

What I have j- adnd is this. The rational morality is surely based on reason. The 
traditional morality Is baaed on traSItion, Nevertheless, they mizht have ♦.»*• •«■<» 
nnntont. ,ai> nuraLxty says you should not beat your father—an 

example -hich plays a cajor role in the comedy—and rational morality might say the 
same ’*dng« But prior to investigation, we cannot know whether^they fully agree, 
wh/sr the new morality—-the rational morality ns-vWLoiJ<S3wtf^by Socrates—will back 
w the traditional morality on every point. That la a question, We owe it 

especially to Hegel, whose influence for the understanding of classical philosophy 
is overpowering, that we are inclined to believe that the content was not changed, 
but only the mode was changed. That is a vary question and I will, later on, 

give sons reasons, but I mention here only the fact. 

The second question which arises at this stage and which is most Important to uss 
Is Socrates the founder of rational morality? Socrates is the founder of the view 
that value judgments can be validated in a perfectly unobjectionable way. And we 
must see, later on, to what extent what this means in Socrates and what the basis of 
that is, 

Now, of these tw> things, what the true, revered Socrates did, we hear, of course, 
nothing in the Clouds because there, the old Socrates, the pre-Socratic Socrates, if 
I may say so, is the only one who occurs. Still what we learn from the Clouds is by 
no means negligible. In the Clouds , we are presented, we are shown a Socrates who 
is very far from establishing a rational morality; who, in fact, attacks the tradi¬ 
tional morality radically without suggesting any new morality we could respect. He 
suggests a new morality—that* s exactly the point. But this morality seems to be 
altogether subversive. It includes, for example, the principle that a son may beat 
his father, to say nothing of other examples which occur. Nov this position then 
which Soaratea appears to defend in the Clouds has something in common with a view 
which is prevelant today in the social sciences—with * » t —f» r —xx-u 

—s. a«i juab txa in one case of present day social science relativism, the mm 
i power behind that is "science", Socrates is presented primarily as a 

natural scientist and this natural science jpBBng in a subversive moral teaching, 

Nov in the Clouds. Socrates is presented as a scientist and that means—to mention 
only one point which is, in fact, the most important point—there are no godso Hence, 
there are no sanctions for morality. You see, that is the c racial point in the CloudSo 
traditional morality is a morality sanctioned by the gods and therefore if the 
belief in the gods fails, morality falls. 
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But more specifically, and that you can say is a difficulty which cannot possibly 
happen in oar world, in the biblical world, the difficulty here is that the gods— 
the guardians of traditional morality—behave themselves immorally. So whenever you 
are told something—this is ifeax you ought to do and what your fathers and grandfathers 
and ancestors have done before you—a naughty young nan can say, "Well, the greatest 
- w# of all, Zeus, did all these terrible things, so " So that is the weakness of 
r ' * that morality and you see also the connection here with Plato itmedlately. 7nafr hfrir fa 
critique of the poet, as it is called, in the second book of the Republic is necessary 
in order to find a solid base of morality. The gods as ameescsmssSnr the Greeks 
toss no such basis. underfed by 

at ^ Hiw discovered 

At any rate, Socrates 4s a scientist who me w these gods are nothing 
and discovers by this very fact that traditional morality has no sanction. And being 
a consistent man, be preaches iarorality. That's the first act. Bat what happens? 

That is what's going on in the latter part of the comedy, bat it doesn't end on that 
strain. What happens? Tnu didn't tell us that. 

A. X didn't ... T was ... 

So What happens? I mean, Socrates preaches immorality on these grounds. AH right. 

And what happens after he has preached it? After he has taught it? 

A. After he has taught it, the child is not the tool of his father, as his father 
had hoped. 

So I beg your pardon? 

A 0 The son is not the tool of his father, is not the ... 

So But very simply, what happens? Does it end with Socrates sitting on the throne 
as a tyrant? 

A. Socrates* school is burned. 

So In other words, the citizens who hose come under the influence of this immoral 
teaching revoltA-revolts and takes revenge. The dialogue presents, at first glance, 
a revolt of the honest citizens who know the need for morality, who experience that 
need against that academic abomination presented by Socrates, You can say it very 
simply: one part of the teaching—why this is a necessary part, we shall see later— 
is a son may beat his father. That's what the new teaching says. A son may beat his 
father with the same right with which a father beats his son, How, what is the reaction 
of the father? Let us forget now about the dialogue. It is a preposterous teaching, 

5 because it destroys domestic discipline and it leads to corruption of the young, 

»i' v naturally. Well, again, we don't have to go so far away to understand that, Ws have 
today a phenomenon uhich is of great concern to many citizens and social scientists 
called juvenile delinquency. ^3i»ftntinnnn lUiMft juvenile delinquency and if that 
is not an evil, I don't knov^what an evil is. That's the simple reaction of the 
citizen. Our social sden&e admits it as a matter of course, though it doesn't say,, 
<x\\ou » g w value judgment. Now, incidentally, why does not our social scientist who is 
confronted with the phenomenon of juvenile delinquency go on as Aristophanes did, 
say? If juvenile delinquency is a consequence of this kind of teaching, must this 
teaching not be wrong? Mist it not be radically revised? Mist we not restore the old 
moral teaching? What I have in mind is this: What is the difference—I meant on the 
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35ost superficial, descriptive level—between the present-day social science student 
of juvenile delinquency and Aristophanes? Or his hero, Strepsiades? flow would he »«, 
Tes? 

Ao The present-day on-looker would perhaps say that the direction is correct but the 
application is wrong and this has to be modified and changed and perfected, 

S, That is true, but very general. Where does the difference between the typical 
present-day social scientist and Aristophanes* Strepsiades cone in? 

Ao The social scientist today is not primarily interested in changing. 

So Oh, noo I mean, there are innumerable studies and suggestive analyses of juvenile 
delinquency by social scientists, I'm sorry that I*a not in the Departaent of Sociology, 
but if you had known that, I would have called up one of oqr colleagues there and told 
ate how many articles hare appeared in the last year of the American Journal of 
Sociology, I don't know it from ay own knowledge but •«« 

1 

Ao It's presented though in this true role we can justify as social science? 1 


S, I mean, let us net be too subtle in this very elementary stage. But what is the 
difference ,,, To repeat, the comedy of Aristophanes suggests to us a teaching which 
leads up to juvenile delinquency must be wrong* In a way, the present-day social 
scientist would admit that, too, but what's the difference in the diagnosis? What is 
the wrong teaching according to I mean, what is the basic error? The basic 
error* according to Aristophanes, is the destruction of domestic authority, of paternal 
authority, Here's -.there the difference comes. The social scientist would be less 
impressed by the neod for paternal authority. The term which oc curs, not only in „ 
social science literature, which I haven't read, tut which I know, but also in Tsr 
courts when juvenile delinquents are arraigned 1st lack of love, lack of comprehension 
—the nagging mothar, the drunken father and on and on. But no emphasis on paternal 
authority as such 13 mentioned. In other words, the social scientist would bo afraid 
of that because he thinks paternal authority, as all authority, if too much stressed 
leads to authoritarianism. And that is a thought which is wholly absent, of course, 
from Aristophanes, I wish to show you the complexity. 

There is another point that is a clear sign. There is one institution of which we 
find an indication in the dialogue, in the comedy, w hi ch Aristophanes absolutely takes 
for granted and everyone else takes for granted, no one contests. And that is 

the institution of slavery, Strepsiades has a slave whom he owns, takes for granted. 
So. there is some difference here, surely. We can say what distinguishes the social 
scientist from Aristophanes is not only the value traits, alleged freedom from values, 
it is also a certain notion of freedom which the social scientist in fact has, in 
spite of his claim to accept his social sciences value free, and which in this sense 
does not exist in Aristophanes. But what distinguishes the social scientist from 
Socrates? I mean, also the broad difference. Don't say the difference Is that the 
social scientist is an empirical student and Socrates is not, because Socrates is 
presented in the comedy as an empirical student of certain phenomena. But which 
phenomena does Socrates Qg£ study empirically which the social scientist does? Well, 
what are the empirical phenomena which Socrates studied there, or some of them? One 
example would suffice, because they are all of the sane kind. 


A, Astronomy. 
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So Astronomy. Or how far can a flea Jump, 

A* They’re not human, they’re relevant. 

S» In other words, he studies only natural phenomena e He does not engage In the 
empirical study of human phenomena, of social phenomena* Why does he not do that? 
Why does Socrates, this empirical student of nature as he is presented here, not 
dream for one moment of the empirical study of human, social phenomena, political 
phenomena? What do natural phenomena hare that social phenomena do not have? 


A* Objectivity* 

So That ia a modem exporession which points in the right direction, but the Greeks 
used somewhat different expressions which are more helpful. What is the status of 
social phenomena? For example, as such a thing as not beating one’s father? What 
is that? 

A. Values. 


So A term which doesn’t exist. What is it? I mean, how else would it be called 
also today by a not sophisticated or not corrupted man? 

A* Theory? 

No 

So hr, A law, a law. It doesn't have to be a written law, but it ie a law which 
you cannot transgress* A law. So what covers the social phenomena is that they are 
either laws or based on laws. And what is wrong with that? Natural phenomena, as 
even suoh humble things as how far a flea can Jump are a serious object of study. 
Social phenomena are not, and that is connected with the fact that social phenomena 
are laws, have the status of laws, are dependent on laws. I mean, what is the basic 
defect of laws from this point of view? The cognitive defect of laws. 


A 0 Man is governed by lave which he makes himself? 


avfr 


r 


S« Tes. That is true, but that is not in itself S3B. decisive. He oould make them 
different*^. The laws, all laws, are arbitraiy, however good reason th er a/ aay aegSTEo 
That’s-the basis £ap the principle* And therefore, it has no solidity. 
It depends on mere Kia-f* • The f?-ea Jumps this way, not that way* That is not 
arbitraiy. That is'of the nature of things. In other words, lavs—and everything 
depending on lave—have to exaggerate this status of stamp-collecting* You see, we 
know there are many people who coBect stamps, but other people collect butterfly*. 

But the collection of butterflys 3 u a higher status, because that is really a natural 
phenomenon and where we can learn something about the But stamps are 

arbitrarily made and there are certain rules which you can perhaps observe which are 
curious. I think one can say the variety and beauty of stamps is a sign of bankruptcy 
—at least in former times* And the solid countries had always the same, dreary 
stamps* Think of Queen Victoria’s England* Today things have changed because of 
the influence of stamp collecting on stanp production. But this is not a serious 
thing. That is the point. So, in other words, Socrates despises the social phenomena 
because they are based on lav, on human arbitrariness. That is the obvious difference 
between Socrates and the present-day social scientist* 

Behind the present-day social scientist-that is no longer-neisoifs - — is the 
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notion that social phenomena are aa natural as natural phenomena in the narrov sense,, 
For example, when you speak of such a lav, as it is called, of supply and demand, 
it is meant to be a lav as independent of human arbitrariness agyKewtoniaii lav. This 
notion is wholly absent from :b±e first ph*se. 


Nov, one must also mention, if only in passing, the following point because it may 
come in later o u A certain parallelism between Aristophanes* Socrates and social 
science exists- The true Socrates, the revered Socrates, the Platonic Socrates, 
opposes this Aiistopharaan Socrates,surely. And to the very extent ... TEtoe, the 
Platonic Sooralss agrees with Aristophanes. What is the difference between Plato, 
let me say, and Aristopharts? Did Plato, or Plato's Socrates, express scientifically, 
rationally what Ariatoph&n.a expressed poetically? I mean, Aristophanes in a comedy 
shows the preccsterous character of this teaching. Plato shows the preposterous 
character of this teaching by argument, by an allegedly demonstrative argument. In 
other words, vo mist not forget this question that Aristophanes* argument against 
his Socrates )s poetical. By telling a tale, he refutes it. Plato refutes that posi¬ 
tion, not by telling a tsie, so it seaas,universally. Now what does the difference 
between these two forms cl' expression mean—between the poetic expression and the 
scientific expression? The dramatic poet, of course, has one tremendous advantage, 
it would seen. He denoni rates it -couvart -r Ve see with our own eyes where this 

leads to. No scientific rguraent can do that because we would hav e to make the 
tranafrrmation from the » rdvarsal statement into sane dfarm&ncseai^fact by our own 
efforts. The dramatio pcet does this for us. But it is of oourse also true that 
V there afla also^ os^pans of the poetic argument. Here we have Socrates and Strepsiadea, 
the two chief character*. These are two individuals and what is true of these two 
indivld'.als with their individual characteristics in an individual situation, may not 
be true of other two individuals. Whether Socrates and the revolt of the citizens, 
which is here beautifully demonstrated, nay not take place if the scientist were 
somewhat different frcra Socrates and if the dtlzen were somewhat different from 
Streps iades. That is the limitation of the poetic argument whereas the scientific 
argusjnt would be of universal validity. 

X**$. 

Thero is another point I mentioned in this context, 2s tee comedy; Socrates is 
ridi ruled. We laugher, Is this laughing not also a form of convincing? I mean, is 
making men laugh not a fora cf convincing them? You know, in a soientifb argument, 
laughing or making people laugh is not permitted to be legitimate. In a comedy that 
is so.sly done. What io it? What makes us laugh? And is that which makes us laugh 
not jomsthing connected with evidence? We laugh about all kinds of things. But ve 
lau J h also—and that seems to be the case here—about massive absurdities. If we 
arc suddenly confronted with a massive absurdity, are we not compelled to laugh, and 
i» this laughiiv, not an essential concomitant of the realization of the massive 
'osurdity? "Pat also is a point we mat keep in mind. 


,‘xw3ut now le t ua go into the details after these very general remarks, some of which 

r/yi m nee* Strepaiades is the antagonist of Socrates, I have assumed, 

up till ncu, that ho is the citizen who revolts against this immoral teaching. I 
have assu iad, in other wor?s, that Strepsiadea is the normal citizen. Ig he a normal 
citizen? Is his action against Socrates the action of a normal citisen? What do you 
say to that? 

A. No. 

5# He is not a normal citizen. Jfov, if Strepaiades* action is not, if he is not, the 


I 

normal citizen, and his action is not that of the normal citizen, what does the 

oos)9d3r prove? What do we have to think of Socrates if he oones to grief only by 

virtue of the action of an abnormal citizen? Tes? Do you see? So we cast open the 
question by going into the details* We are in need of patience* Not everything of 
Importance revsals itself* reveals its meaning, immediately. So we are in need of 
patient observation as we are also when we do other things. So we mist wait and not 

foros ary scheme on tc things until a pattern emerges. Not everything is fit to be 

digested into a Readers Digest . In other words, we have to read with sane care. It 
goes without saying that we cannot read this work with the necessary care. There are 
Units. I mean, the absolute limit, to speak practically. Is the end of the Wednesday 
meeting. Otherwise, we will never read something else and it is also important that 
we get a notion of sc* other Aristophanean comedy and of the revered Socrates from 
the model Plato if this course is to fulfill its function. 


Now let us then turn to the Glouds and begin at the beginning. Strepsiades is in the 
night. Strepsiades is awake and he is ill-tampered as most people are when they are 
sleepless and he thinks of the good old times, of peace, and now of war—it was the 
Peloponnesian War. Here* at the beginning, he presents himself indeed as a normal 
citizen who is annoyed by the hardships of war and especially t of a war tfcich doesn't 
seem to be so necessary and, more particularly, also ^appears^a rustic. And the 

-fustics^, „ were regarded by the reactionaries, by the conservatives, as the 

most respectable part of the democracy. That's one part of the background still 
intelligible as is proven by all gerrymanderings,provisions of the Constitution 
r egardi ng the Sena te as d istinguished from the House of Representatives, and so on 0 
/'It's still tlie same stor t ^fe®»Ah6wneeifc*pa»fr. And Aristophanes' sympathy is generally 
with the rural population against the rabble of the city to ae s a ift a Jeffersonian 
fl^]' expression. So he is a normal character,- Bit ha has a peculiarity which appears 
icraediately. And what is that, at first glance, this peculiarity that distinguishes 
him from the thousands like him? He has a son, a peculiar son. And he has a peculiar 
indulgence towards that son. And this indulgence has ruined him. 1st, beneath that 
indulgence, which show; itself throughout the play, he curses his son because of the 
trouble he has created, for him. He wishes, though he doesn't say it in so many words, 
that his son had never been born. Out he is too delicate to say it. He regrets not 
the birth of Us son, but that which made possible the birth cf his son; namely, his 
marriage. What was virong with his marriage? What keeps him awake is his debts and 
he tries to go over ids accounts and to find out same way ha can pay them. Hut even 
this he cannot do bcoause his son dreams—he sleeps in the same room. He dreams. 

And what does he dream of? The same thing which Is, of course, of the father's debts; 
namely, horses. Horses. Hie worries which keep him sleepless are due to his son 
and his son is re pensihLe for his not being able to handle his worries by his dream 
speeches. Now wioat was wrong with the marriage? We come to that which is the cause 
of causes. He was a fellow of rustic simplicity, a simple peasant, and then through 
a matchmaker he was induced to marry a fine lady from the Athenian upper crust. I 
suppose she must have had some blemish. Perhaps she belonged to a poorer branch, 
perhaps she was not the most beautiful of these ladies. However this may be, he was 
persuaded by a matchmaker to marry her and so two wholly unaatchable peopl e—a fe llow 
of rustic simplicity and oontentedness, an easy-going fellow married to ailady 
accustomed to pomp and to an over-indulgence in the pleasures of the body. And this 
shows in the son, simply in the name of the son. The son is called Pheidippides, 
nobility, you know; the knight from part of the name —ippos is horse. There comes 

from the word pheidesthai which means to save, to be parsimonious ' --- 

j , and that is a paternal heritage'and*h4a. son is meant to combine 
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the virtues of the simple rustic people and the upper class. But, unfortunately, the 
maternal heritage is so such more powerful than what he has learned from his father. 
Strepaiades, in his great troubles ... You see, he's not a normal citizen. Such , 

' — 1 were obviously not common; that belongs to the very definition of a • 

sal is not something which takes place all the time! You cannot draw conclusions 
from present-day America. Strepsiades finds a way out of his difficulty. But 
whether that is feasible depends entirely on his son. He cannot give his son orders. 

That is precluded by this situation. That's crucial. Let us turn to—if you hare 
the translation—page 155, bottom, verses 88 , 89. What does he say—Strepaiades to 
Pbeidippidea? Do you have that? Page, what did I say? 

A 0 What did he say to whom? 

3. At the bottom of 7 . 55 —what did he say to his son? Strip off ... 

A. Strip off your present habits. 

S. As quickly as possible, 

A. And go and learn what I advise you to. 

S. Yes. Strip off these things. How the son swears by Dionysus that he will do 

whatever his father will ask him to do. Now what does the father ask him to do? To 
go to Socrates to learn there the art of winning any law suitsj lAMiufr" depone Way of 
getting rid of your debte which is, of course, to defraud your creditors. And that 

depends to some extent on your facility before the law court. And that is a very 

sisple device. Rare then a slight and not uninteresting difference appears. 

Strepaiades has heard of 'then gays. He does not know the name o£ Socrates. He knows 
only that 'they' speak of heaven and that they'teach for tassated^hlSw one can win any ^ 
cause. Just or unjust. Pheidippides, the son, knows the name. That *s the firsts 
IfUSUUUlkURi ^-risfi^throvs light on Socrates and which Jltut.9es.LClU the whole situation. 

To indicate the significance of this for the whole work, I mention only this. 

Socrates coses to grief through Strepaiades and Strepxlales is an abnormal citizen. 

He does not belong to the upper class. He does not belong to the lower class. He 
belongs to a very small intermediate group. The lover class simply wouldn't take 
oognizanee of Socrates. They are busy. The upper class £a take cognizance of Socrates. 
Pheidippides, who is moving in the most elegant society, knows the name of SocratesJ 
because, having more time, they take cognizance of all'cultural' events in Athens, one 
of them being here. But what is the attitude of Pheidippides to Socrates? Otter 
contempt. These are filthy starvelings who know no elegant graces of horsemanship, 
of sport, and so on. So Socrates is not threatened by the upper class people either. 
That's important. Although they know of his existence, 7 ^ +4* Uww 

As soon as Pheidippides hears that he is supposed to go to Socrates to learn there 
the art of speaking so that ho can talk himself out of his debts, he swears that he 
will not do that. He will not do that. Originally he had $%rn by Dionysus that he 
will do everything his father says and he now swears by the same Dionysus that he will 
not keep the original oath. He perjures himself right at the beginning. The outcome 
of all this is that old Strepaiades, this small crook, we can call him in 

fairness, although he has some excuses—he did not live aSn>T his condition, it was 
only his over-indulgence to his son, but still a crook—decides to go to Socrates. 

But, as you will see in verse 127, first he will pray to the gods before he goes to 
Socrates. If he is a crook, he is at least pious. He goes to Socrates after having 
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prayed to the gods. He has a perfectly sober Judgment about himself: he is an ordinary 
nan in an extraordinary situation. As snob—as an ordinary nan in an extraordinary 
situation—he cooes in contact with £he extraordinary man, Socrates. Nov he goes to 
the house of Soorat^j. To repeat, ha didn’t even know his name. That's very Important. 
Socrates was not TOly'known. I >aan, Athens was not a —an town. The utmost you 
could say about Athens is that in Athens everyone k new an acquaintance of everyone 
elvje. Not everyone knew everyone else. I mean, a snail town is one where everyone 
knows everyone. But if everycie knows only an acquaintance of everyone else, that's 
a larger town. And that ns Athens. So now he enters the touse of Socrates. But, 
not knowing the number of course, he knocks at the door and not Socrates opens it, 

Nor for that matter a slave, but a pupil. And there is the scene with the pupil 
which we mat briefly Ascuss. Look it up in your book in case we have to read the 
modern passage. 

The pupil oomplains about the rudeness with which Strep Blades had knocked at the door 
because by this noise he had damaged a tender thought which was Just about to be bom. 
And then he finds out what t’ds was and although the pupil speaks all the time of the 
^ great secrecy of the matter f he blabs out everything. So, I mean, if Socrates had 
®*de certain security arrangements, they were very poorly enforced and poorly contrived, 
Socrates 1 b not a very practical man asnttgsaqBSEB&tisfeaB** Now the pupil tells 
-< b ,v^ 1 Strepaia'ias of Socrates ormcerns. What did he do? For example, he measured the Jump 
of fl<>a^-how far can a flea Jump; in Itself, of course, for a sensible man, a 
perfectly reasonable biologist, a perfectly reasonable question, but from the point 
oi view of someone who It suddenly confronted with adult people doing such things, an 
absurd activity. To be «xact, regarding contemptibly unimportant things. Does he 
y— not have anything better to do than measure the Jump of a flea? Strepsiades is 

impressed by the olevernes# with which Socrates did that. We don't have to go into 
that. The second question with which Socrates is concernedt Do gnats hum through 
, . A the mouth or through the behind, Strepsiades is again impressed by the cleverness, 
hut this tiae^lrtmj fl line to the consequence; namely, that man who are so olever that 
they can find out that can win every law suit. And the third point is that Socrates, 
or his pupils, observe the ways and revolutions of the moon. In this case, 

Strepsiades is only unused—amused by the ridiculous incident which prevented the 
observation in whioh some lizard did senething, dropped a dropping so he couldn't 
continue observing. That doesn't lapeeee him, as you will see, 

tryter#** 

These are the three theoretical objects of Socrates which are mentioned and than we 
case to a practical one. What we call Socrates*—if I understand the passage correctly 
•v, and I understood it in the way in which the commentaries understood it and that doesn't 
.t«- eV * * A mean that it ia the oorreot understanding—that Socrates stole. They didn't have 

anything to eat. He stole a ooat which he then sold. He stole it by means of % . cr ^ ,fc 
geometry. Let us^call it Socrates' geometric theft. So, In other words, it mis not 
absolutely_dscen tJ OTdm. He did steal, it seems. But of course it's also dear 
that there is a strange disproportion between this cleverness and the result. They 
are starving fellows. And after all a really olever unjust nan doesn't have to steal 
a ooat from a gymnasium and sell it so that they have dinner. 



Nov at this moment the door is opened, and Strepsiades sees first the students, ths 
pupils of Soorates, And i iA w different things. Some seek what is 

beneath the earth—say the nidi manta of geology. But Strepsiades, the farmer, thinks 
they are looking for onions which is of course not true. Then the others go to a 
muoh deeper depth* so that their mind looks at the stars. The third is astronomy, the 
fourth ia geometry and ths fifth ia geography. The only subject in which Strepsiades 





Is not interested at all is ;>ftronony. Who cares for the heavenly bodies? We live 
on earth. He*s also not impressed by the search beneath the earth, nor by geography. 

He is increased to^eoma^oxtent by geometry, because geometry means measuring the 
earth, literallyTieasurlhg land. And the prospect of distributing land—you know, of 
the rioiw-ia of some attraction to a practical rustic, 

_J 

At this moment, Socrates oorass into sight and Socrates to suspended in a basket high 
above everyone else and his very first word—verse 218—is characteristic 
Strepsiades calls, "Socrates^* Little Socrates.” How would a mother have called a 
young 3cerates as a baby? $*little Socrates, I don't know... Sooy, Sooy, perhaps. 

And then Socrates says, "What do yon call me, you ephemeral being, you creature who 
lives only a day?” His contempt far man is the first sign of Socrates. He lives 
on high, not on the earth. The earth which Strepsiades cultivates. And the thought 
behind it la that subtle thoughts can thrive only in subtle air.^ Thin thoughts 
require thin air. The "materialina" implied In this doctrine is. very important 
position and we know from Plato, Plato's Phaedo . that the view from which Socrates 
started was a materialistic philosophy of nature. Socrates comes down and 
Strepsiades tells Socrates wfy he has corns—in order to learn from bin. And he 
offers payment. And now we get a very great surprise. And this is one point which 
I must hold against Mr. Urtsler, as well as against common interpretation. Socrates 
is absolutely uninterested in the Money. Ha doesn't even listen to him. He's ab¬ 
solutely uninterested. And there are some later references to money oyrother to 
gifts, but they are never requests of Socrates. Strepsiades, out of gratitude, 
borings him sons flour or whatever it is, but he Just isn't interested in them. Hot 
at all. But Socrate^ia^interested in something else which is much more important 
s* to him and which is ssca. more grave and which is much more strange. To use a very 
harsh word to convey the shock, Socrates is not interested at all in his money, but 
in his atheism. In his denying of the gods whom everyone worships. And you can 
0 ^ V* / a *y Socrates is a kind of fanatic—that would be a^^ L&Aaneaemgn e Ti t—who wants to 

' sell these new gods. He initiates Strepsiades forthtt. And that ia very important. 
This Socrates who rejects the gods whom everyone knows and worships has gods of his 
own. And he has a cult of his own. He has new gods, strafe gods, and who are the 
strange gods? In the first plsoe, the Clouds. The Clouds, the play is called the 



and in a way, the Clouds, rather than Socrates, are the hero of the play. 


Of the Clouds it is said that they inspire the Sophists and poets. Now Sophists 
doesn't necessarily have here the meaning; it means simply the wise men who 

speak or write prose. The poets are vise man who speak in meter. The Clouds are &-**«. 


thing ,.5— —mrty first. What is the relation between Sophistry and poetry on the one 


hand, between wisdom on the one hand, and the Clouds on the other? 


A. The Clouds are transitory in shape and appearance. They oome and go. There's 
no absolute basis or concrete foundation to lay anything on to the Cloud a. 


3. Yes, but there is something more specific 


A 0 They appear this to one man, and to another something else. 


AV! 


3. Yes, but one mast say this more precisely as it is saidS They imitate everything^ 

A aloud looks like a boras, like an old man with a beard, you know, all k inds of ^ ^ 
figures. The Clouds imitate everything and therefore they are the ortglnmte l wttafto r 
M That is JiartoiMu They make visible, by imitating, they make visible the nature of _ v 

g ^ things. That ia the meaning of the Clouds. Anticipating sons later, .♦Mwiflr would \ w 

v ~' say thisi Socrates is engaged in two activities. The first is what we can call natural 
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sdance, in the widest sense of the word—what was called physiology—the speaking 
about nature—not merely what we now understand abee* physiology 0 The other activity . 

W 

(find of first side of reel.) 

.... worshipped only by Socrates. Socrates says they*re the only gods. Zeus doesn’t 
exist. And on the other hand, the Clouds help or serve only Socrates. That is an 
alliance which is underlined in the whole play. And therefore it is crucial for the 
understanding of the pxay; Do the Clouds also suffer Aran Socrates’ misfortune as 
Socr ates obviously suffers? We shall see the Cloude are ouch cleverer than Socrates. 
They don't suffer. So the Clouds are the only gods. Zeus does not even exist, let 
alone that he has any power to harm or hurt. That's the first tb£a$££etween Socrates 
and 3trapsiades. Everyone thought Zeus was responsible for raining. Zeus is raining. , 
a C runches (?)_ the eart h. 3oorates says, "Nonsense. The Clouds make rain." And 
he gives proof. He says. "Did you aver see rain without clouds?" You must not 
underestimate this very funny presentation. The argument shows that. The Clouds, 
therefore, take the place of Zeus, because they are responsible for rain. But then 
Strep siades still is not quite satisfied. It is not so simple. Granting that Zeus 
doesn't rain, but the Clouds are responsible for rain, is not Zeus still higher than 
the Clauds? Is there not some compelling force, some necessity, which makes the 
Clouds do what they do,behind them? Socrates knows} he admits there is something 
which is the cause of what the Clouds do. But that's not Zeus. That is whirls. Is 
this intelligible in y pronounclstion7 W-h-i-r-1. Whirl? Good. 


Now let us read on page 167 in the translation, say in about the middle of the page 
where Socrates begins to speak. Do you hove it, r-Jr. Metalar? 

arrrt'4 

A. For when to the brim, filled with water they swim, by neoesaitfoifrfgy, ^ 
They are hung up on high, in the vailt of the slcy, and so the stress ( ; 

In the midst of their course, they dash with great force, and thunder vay without end; 
But is it not he, who conpels^a^ to be? Does not Zeus this necessity send? 

3. Well, you see, that is the question, that is the point. Is there not some cause 
which causes the Clouds to act, and is that not Zeus? To which Socrates says ... 


A. No Zeus have we there, but a vortex of air. 

3. lea, A vortex and being in the ether—ethereal waters. Yes? 

A. Vortex? That's something,I own. 

I knew not before that Zens was no more, but Vortex vas pieced on bis throne. 

Dot I have not yet beard to what cause you referred the thunder's majestical roar. 

Oh, yes, "tie they; when on high, fill of water they fly. And then as I told you before. 
3y compression Impelled as they clash are compelled, a terrible crash is made. 

Come, iilow can that be? I really don't see. 

Yourself as my proof I will take. 

Have yrni never eaten the broth puddings you get when Panathenaea comes around? 


S. A festival, yes. 
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Mo And felt with what night, Tour bowels all night. In turbulent tumult resound? 

67 Apollo, *tls truo; It Is a mightyto-doj And ay belly keeps rumbling about - 
When the puddings begin to clatter within And kick up a wonderful rout. 

Quite gently at first, papappax, papappax; But soon papapappax away; 

Till at last, 1*11 be bound. They can thunder as loud, papapappax say they. 

And shall thy then, of a sound so loud and propound. From thy belly dirainutiveoi**^ 

And shall not the high and the infinite sky Go thundering on without end? 

S. Literally, the air. In other words, he brings a very homely experience and says 
"look what happens on a cosmic scale in the case of tbinder and here we discover air ’y* 
as that which is above the dcuds 5 I mean, not only locally, but as causing what the 
Clouds do. Still, Strepsiades is not completely convinced because there i s one fad : y 
which the air doesn't do and the Clouds do not do; namely, Zeus is the -IRK/of Justice, 

And he uses his lightening for striking the perjurers. That is a fact. And how does 
Socrates reply to that? That's the last straw for Strepsiades. Zeus is the avenger 
of perjury. And he says, well, are not these guys notorious perjurers and 

never struck by lightening and, on the other hand, is not Zeus*own temple struck by 
his lightening? So what you regard as a fact—that Zeus uses lightening for striking 
perjurers-is not a fact. Strepsiades is completely convinced of the truth of 
Socrates' teaching. And that is enormeusi Imagine, a simple rustic completely 
corrupted in less than an hour! Don't underestimate that. 

So, we know now the truth about the earth. There is tbs highest principle—you can 
iall it vortex, sometimes you can also call it air, you can also call it ether. That's 
not so very dearly distinguished; it's not so very important. And than we have this 
subordinate principle called the Clouds. And the highest principle corresponds to 
physios or physiology, which seeks the nature of things in their highest principle, 
and then the other is rhetoric represented by the Clouds as we shall see later. 

Now at this point, the Clouds encourage Strepdbdos to become clever. That is to say, 
to become victorious in action, in deliberation, and in speech. The douds help 
Socrates in getting a pupil. They are his publicity agents at this point. Socrates, 
however, demands that Strepsiades must not respect or recognize any other gods except 
Chaos, Clouds, and the Tongue. That is only another formulation of the same thing, 
because the highest principle—call it ethey—being completely sense-less, mind-leas,, 
can very well be called Chaos. There ia^&sence of order; there is no meaningful order 
and why not call'it Chaos. And the Clouds, of course c ^that which Inspires the Tongue 
and the Tongue A the greatest human instrument. 


Strepsiades promises to do that. The douds listen to this, but they are silent about 
it, just as they were silent when Socrates was setting forth his rejection of the old 
gods. They don't say anything. They are very shrewd. They think of their advantage. 

But they are shrewd, they are the gods. I mean, one mst see how the whole thing 
will run and then they wait. They repeat their promise even after they have heard 
that what Strepsiades desires is to learn only to win law suits by tricky means and to 
get rid of his debtors. They are not concerned with Strepsiades* a a, 

sage, a student of nature. What they're concerned with is* Strepsiades' ) 

their worshipper. And he will become their worshipper, of course, if through them 
*»e will get rid of his debts. And they promise him that, "Tou will lead the most 
1 viable life of human beings i together with us if you undergo the training by 
Socrates.” The douds also encourage Socrates to begin Socrates' instruction and 
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firat, naturally, to tost JtropciadoD' mind. In other words, uhat vo do bore by 
looking for the reports Cron collage, written reporta, records from college -./rich 
didn't oxLot, or for that cotter ’ey I.i.s, is bore done by a oizaplo examination. 

That is tix next stop* Socrates invectigatea Stropeiadeo' nature. This account is 
inooopiate because Socrates and Strepsiadeo enter tho house and no don't know uhat is 
going an in the house. Jhat happened there? The Chorus, speaking for tho poot, 
addroosoa the audience. You seo, that is one of the moot obvious differences between 
tragedy and comedy in the olden times. In tho tragedy, the tragic poet never 
addresses tho audicnoe. In the comedy, at least in the Arlstophnnean comedy, an 
important part is 30 -callcd porabaeis in which the poot, tho Chorus, and especially 
tho leader af the Chorus, oddreseed tic audience in the name of the poet. That is 
also important. 

Aristophanes lays the claim that tho Clouds are his cleverest comedy. Now that 1s 
a difficult question. Localise, of the comedioa we have, it is the third eurliaet, and 
wo do not know uhethor this judgment uould extend to the later oomedies, but that is 
a difficult question on uhich I have no judgment because there is a tradition that 
Aristophanes rewrote it. You know, he rather failed in that contest and tint he 
revroto it and tliat wo have now the second version which, of course, in that case 
would have been vrritten later. I rogird it as possible that Aristophanes meant this 
judgment, even at tho end af his caroer, but this is a mere guess. 


o 


And .hat does he nay in praise of that oomody, especially its lack af crossness. 
Although you have roed a passage that is really crude and there are 0000 others of 
tho name kind, but they uro much naro decent, the Cleudo is much more decant, than 
almost ell other comedies. The moot chocking words uhich in Utagliah, I understand, 
would nou bo called four-letter words, ore extremely rare hare and, If I on correct, 
3ocrate3 himself never uses one of thorn. It is the lack of grossnoss. 




IIo spooks of another point—the novelty of the conceits. Underline it, novolty. 

That is important. The poet doesn't say anything here of his morel or political 
motivation. And that i3 perfectly iniolligont. And that leads us to bolievo the 
( inaudible )of Axis to phonos and not any others. Politically spooking, ho has a 
simple standard. The good old timos. And that can be historically defined*Athens 
of the Porsisn War, two or three generations before. The old tires. The ancestral 
policy, os the Athenians called tliat order of things prior to tho democracy. Where 
the upper classes, the rural (?) populations, still were in control. But, as a 
poet, his holding an audience depends on his inventiveness, on his having novel 
concepts. Do you see that? I mean, merely the political Interpretation of 
Aristophanes uhich is today predominant is obviously at odds with the simple 
fact that the comic poet, or any poet, is as such concerned with novelty. Such 
things didn't exist before Aristophanes. You San say that is a remedy for later 
corruption. The victors of Marathon did not need comedy. Only these corrupted 
Athenians of the time of the Peloponnesian War needed that as a correction. But 
you cannot help wondering* is not a corruption which requires such a remedy as 
Arlstophanean comedy not also something good? In other words, if you have rustic 
s imp licity without that blight of the mind developing, that's fine. But if you 
have a certain amount of rottenness uhich is the inevitable condition for the mind 
taking the highest flight, uhat are you going to do? That's a nice value question. 
Can you simply decide in favor of rustic simplicity if you see—on the basis of 
this experience, for example—that a certain dissolution, a certain disintegration 
compels the mind to rise to heights to which it otherwise never would have risen? 
That is the great theme of all the classical literature and the simple symbol of It 
is Sparta-Athens. For example, in Thucydides' history, where he 
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which could not help, to tome extant, increasing the corruption* Because all of the 
listeners to Aristophanes' comedies would have gone hone with the firm resolve to be 
now Marathon fighters and not more impressed by his magnificent Jokes, some gross, 
the best } of oourse.net gross. But, anyway, that's anybody's guess. And let us 
beware of the siuplioity which would perhaps do honor to our character but certainly 
not do honor to our understanding. So this conflict between the essential novelty of 
comedy, of all poetry, and the jwaw* of antiquity we must naturally keep in mind* 

“f • ' 




Now from this sp o go^in the Clouds, it appears that the Clouds are mi eh more reasonable 
than SocratescTrhey\ respect Zeus and Po^Ldon and the other gode. Naturally. But 


I very interesting 4«j, ^rsn these^wood i u g Clouds praise ether most highly. They complain 
' that while they help the city more than any other gods, they are not worshipped at 


all. In other words, the Clouds themselves pursue a policy in that play. They are 
involved* Also, the Moon 4 capitalized, complains about the insufficient worship 
which it receives on the part of the Athenians and the allies of the Athenians, I 
cannot develop this as it should be developed* In other words, the Ether and the 
Moon are in contradistinction to the other gods. Now we need a fomul a for that 
distinction* Some of you will have it ready, I'm sure, Tss? 


A* Cosmic gods. 


3* Very good. And ••• 

A* And the Olyrgilan gods. 


& 


• -f> w 
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3. And the Olympian gods* Ton know that in the Banquet . Plato's Banquet . Surely, 
even in this speech of the Clouds , you know the clouds are much more prudent than 
I Socrates, this antagonism between the Commie gods, the gods sett* to man aa man and 
therefore recognized everywhere, and the Olympian gods— thes e a ^e 1 ' specifically Greek 
gods-*also appears. Tea. To repeat, there was nothing of any—how should I say it— 
crusade of Aristophanes to improve «gs&23sC0a morality, but it was only a playmate 
for bio comedy as comedy. 


While this was going on, in the house,Strepsiades underwent his I.Q. 
of Socrates. What was the result? 


test an the part 


A* He was not allowed to continue any further* 

3* Mo, I mean first of all, the factual statement about the intelligence of Strepsiades< 


A* Never by Chaos, air and respiration, never, no never have I seen a dawn so 
hdpless and forgetful and absurd. Why, tf quirk or two, he dean forgets 


Ha. 
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the* e’er he’s learnt then. All the sane, 1*11 oall hi a out of doors here to the 
light. Take op your bed, Strepstades, and cone. 



3. So what Is the factual Judgment about Strepslades' capacity? Re’s extreeely 
•tupid. By the way, you see how nice MM factual statements. Tou could, of 
course, say his I.Q. is—what would it be—50T I don’t know. 50. That’s a purely 
factual statement, but If you know what you are talking about, you say In affect he’s 
extremely stupid. If 50 Is extremely stupid. Does anyone know? dr do they begin 
at 17 Or with 0? I mean, are there people with an I.Q. of 07 I've heard of people 
who had 130 and 145. I thought 50 mast be pretty low. So you see the beauty about 
value judgments. An I.Q. of 50. A numerical statement—nothing can be more 
objective. But every man knows, as any of you do know, that he’s extremely stupid, 
which is a value judgment. 


, 3o, since Strepstades is so stnpld, Socrates does not even begin to teach him the 

higher part of his vMte. That is important for the whole course of the argum e nt 
later. WhyT Socrates' teaching consists of two parts; natural science and rhetoric. 
If I may use a modern analogy, which is of course very bad, tbs humanities. He’s too 
dumb for the natural sciences. But ha's good enough for the humanities. I tried to 
use an opinion now widespread which I am very far from sharing. So what does it 
mean for the meaning of the whole play? “Qm antagonist of Socrates is someone who 
has aoqnlred only the external, superficial part of Soorates* teaching—not the center 
and care of it. Would someone capable to understand that center and oore ever have 
revolted against Socrates? Would Soorates have come into troubles through one of 
7 them? Through truthdon? Aa a matter of fact, we find the f fiftuE later. Evan 

Strepstades' oonT^eldippldes, acqulres'Ttfle external kind of knowledge—rhetorical 
knowledge. And he refuses to participate in the bur?iing down of the 'thinktank'at the 
end. All the more, someone who had really gotten the whole teaching. So the really 
foolish action of Soeratos consists exclusively in not throwing out Strepstades 
i mediately a “TV*.*- a\> \*+ 4#$ 

tet let us go on. Socrates begins with the elements, with meter, rhythm, and so on, j, 
9ut Strepstades is not interested in that. After all, if you want to [ J TTslwn / jTTill 
debts, you don’t have to use meter for that. On the contrary, it might do y nn haw. 

But Socrates goes on in a certain teaching of this oEBBSSteUl'Icind and the first-1 

subject which he takes up is the oorrectness of names. The correct name. And the 
main point, you remember, hare was ... It is perhaps not so clear from the transla¬ 
tion. After all, we should have succeeded making it deer. What is the point which 
he makee deer? 


A. The gender. 

3. The joke which he makes is this: There are quite a few Greek male names ending 
in "as"—Pracibas, Pendobidae, Pernondas. Now they belong to the first declension, 
as we say, and the first declension is, generally speaking, fatale. And it la shown 
in vtteWvc, especially, but in other cases it sounds like a female name and 
therefore these men whose name ends in "as” are really women and all kinds of nasty 
jokes about contemporaries are made. You know, this guy is a woman for all kinds of 
reasons—he is a coward or he is homosexual or whatever it may be—that’s not the 
point. But there is a deeper thing, of ccurse p behind it. Names, language, words— 
this is all conventional; that ws call —Aand the Greeks say , 

It could be the other way around aa it were. That MMedfpsiy(\*vayrconv*ntion. 

So what Socrates is doing hors la to try to bring about an approximation of convention 
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to nature ao that the names given to female beings as distinguished from male beings 
/should .«• I mean, thatffeta* names of males and females should correspond to the 
distinction between dimatical males and olioatioal females. In other words, it has 
something to do with the distinction between nature and convention of which I spoke 
before. Strepsiades also doesn't prove to be very bright here and $hen he's asked to 
invent something regarding his own affairs—in other words. Socrates tries to 
stinulate his creativity in pressing the language—to do regarding his affairs what =» 4 
Socrates had been doing regarding the sun. To move around and to distinguish. 

Now Strepsiades has only one problem, as we know; to get rid of his debts. What are 
his bright ideas to get rid of these debts? The first is to stop the moon because 
the interest is due with the new moon. Now if the moon could be stopped, the day 
of payment would never arrive. The other point is to use the sun in some way—it ia 
not necessary for us to go into tbo details. And Socrates thinks these are not bad 
ideas. But the last suggestion is the simplest way of getting rid of his worries, is 
to commit suicide. This is too K>ch for Socrates, He jivoa up. Why he regarded the 
other possibilities to stop the aeon and to move the sun w not absurd it doesn't 
appear, but there is a simple contradiction between ... After all, he wants to be 
happy and only because he wants to be happy is he now unhappy. By destroying himself, 
he destroys of course all of happlnats beoau*• that', r«eio 


The Clouds act again at this point, because they are interested in Socrates* making 
some headway. Why are they interested in making Socrates some headway, by the vqr? 

They are very practical beings, you see. They are gods, goddesses, and no one 
worships them. No one in the who^e world. And then they come to Athena and here 
they find this sale man who worships them. Socrates. Socrates is the first customer, 
we can say. If Socrates' business becomes flourishing, they have an interest. So, 
really concerned with Socrates' success, they advise Strepsiades to send his son 
instead. They are not fools, because Strepsiades is absolutely hopeless. Let us not 
forget this. Strepsiades is not, and has never been, a pupil of Socrates. He has 
listened to a conversation of Socrates in which Socrates expounded to him his un belie f ^ 
in Zeus and the other gods. That's all. The only one who has learned somethingV. 
Phsidippides, the son, and Pheidi ppidea does not even dream of taking revenge on - j 
Socrates. So what Aristophanes says to Socrates 1st Your downfall will not be your 
pupils, even those who have been pupils only of your rhetorio. Your downfall will be 
the people who have heard you talking in general» your expressing to them your 
heterodox views. In this situation, and that confirms only what I have said before, 
the Clouds advise Socrates to please Strepsiades as long as his state of mind lasts. 

You see, they are practical bel/gs. Socrates doesn't think of him, the Clouds think 
of him. If Strepsiades had beet cleverer than he is, the whole thing would have 
worked well to the benefit of the Clouds and at least without damage to Socrates. 


So Strepsiades* main problem njw is to get his son, Phsidippides, to enter the schoolJ 
jiigejuff-l umii therefore,,'Is a kind of transition. The schooling of Strepsiades is over. 
And, as a matter of fact, he has not received any schooling. That's clear. The 
schooling will be given to Phiidippides and the trouble to Socrates comes indeed 
through Pheidippides' action to what his father left. 


But we gust stop here because there are limits to everything. We will try to conclude 
our discussion of the Cloudy next time. We will hear, perhaps, Mr. Haett's paper. 
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• ••• distribute some further papers. I hare given a paper to >&% Striclcner, the 
first half of Plato's Apolomr . And Hr. Stelnfra^er and Hr. Br *&t are still waiting 
for their papers. Now one of them must take the second half of the Apology and one 
of them mist trice the Crito . First come, first served. (Next sentence inaudible.) 




Now let us turn to Aristophanes and the Clouds. I'll remind you of a few points we 
discussed last time. At first glance, the Clouds present a conflict between what we 
would science and the polia and this is identical in the contents with the 
conflict between immorality and morality. That science of Socrates is not political; 
it does not include political or social science because the theme of science is 
nature and all political and social arrangements are conventional and therefore not a 
the subject of science. But the Socratic science 45 connected with rhetoric and why J 

that is so we will see later. And the Socratic position is presented symbolically yV 
by the two <jods whom Socrates worships: Ether, also called Vortex dns^to xzo runotion, 
and the Clouds. The Ether or Vortex stands for natural science, especially astronomy, 
and the Clouds stand for rhetoric for the reasons we gave last tine. The highest 
part of Socrates' science is astronomy and it is character!atlo of Strepsiades that 
he is absolutely uninterested in astronomy whereas for the other fields he has some 
slight understanding. For geometry he has a considerable interest because it is so 
important for dividing up the land. 

This mch about the overall position of Socrates: The occasion of the conflict is 
the predicament of Strepsiades. He is not a normal Athenian citizen; he is an 
inbetveen being 0 between the upper and the lower class by virtue of his coming, you 
remember, from the lower class—he's a rustic—and he married, foolishly, into the 
upper class and therefore he's caught between the devil and the deep sea. But there 
la a more specific r easo n, acart from th is marriage, and that is hi s ind u lgence— ^ 9 
towards his son, because if he had been a'iop father, he could His love 

for his son brings him into debts and tempts him therefore to become unjust; namely, 
to try to deny his debts and this can only be done by becoming a completely unjust 
man via Soorates. 

Strepsiades, we have seen, is too dumb 0 not only for natural science, but for rhetoric 
as wall. The Clouds advise Strepsiades to send his son, Pheidippides, to Socrates’ 
school. The Clouds, the new gods, encourage an enterprise which is somehow directed 
against the old gods. You know, Zeus doesn't exist,says Soorates. 

Let us turn to verse 833 foilowing,in the translation on page 184, middle, whore 
Pheidippides speaks to his father. Do you have that? 

A. Do you want mo to read? 


Which of maddnessAs to 


A. In the middle here? Now he cocos and 3 ays; Which of maddnessAs to cut faith 
in brainstruck men. Oh, hush and don't blaspheme such very asi»m/men anti 

, Men st3 ^such brutal habits they never shave nor use your precious 
ointments nor go to baths to clean themselves. But you have taken me for a corpse 
and cleaned me out. Come, come, make haste. Yus go and learn for me. 


faith 


S. Enough. Stop here one moment. You see, there is a link between Strepsiades and 
Socrates and that consists of the fact that they're both thrifty, parsimonious. This 
parsimony is, of course, of very different origins. Why is Strepsiades parsimonious 
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and why la So orates parsimonious? That we rust see. This parsimony la the only thing 
which Strepsiades and Socrates hare In ooanon. But all the more important 0 all the 
more revealing of the basic difference. Nov what Is the cause <£ Strepslades* 
parsimony and what Is the cause of Socrates' parsimony? This Is a question that ve 
must answer. 

A. Socrates doesn't care for such things. They are of no worth to him. And they 
have too much worth for St repslides. 

S. Yes. In other words. In one case indifference. In the other case, greed. Really 
opposite motivations. And that Is. of course, connected with the fact that Socrates 
> la absolutely disinterested In the payment for his teaching. This we must always 
—Neep in mind. 'And therefore theHhl ml notion of the Clouds , that Socrates is here 

\ _presented as a sophist in ^ be*tfc3atas sense of the word, that Is simply not true 

because tho sophists were famous for greed for money and also for a reputation and 
prestige. Socrates is completely Indifferent to these matters. 

So Strepaladea thon, as is Indicated by the passage we have begun to read, is trying 
to persuade his son Pheidlppides to become the pupil of Socrates because he. Strap- 
slades himself. Is not intelligent enough for the purpose. In the conversation 
between Strepslades and his son. Strepelades teaches his son without any preparation 
that Zeus Is not . Immediately. Lika that. And Pheidlppides, as a sensible young 
man. regards this as madness. He's willing to go to Socrates' school, but only to 
obey his father. The first time In his life that Strepslades has put his foot down. 

And be got obeyed, which shows how terribly Indulgent he has been hitherto. That 
brings it out still more. And the action is already Indicated In this very fact? 
Strepslades has been up till now a little crook. He only had the intention of 
defrauding his debtors. And then he goes to Socrates and there the net result is 
that he becomes completely corrupted. He wants to become completely corrupted. But 
he does not Imagine what he Is letting himself in for. He has already accepted the 
abolition of Zeus as a minor thing. But he has no inkling of vhat is going to happen 
If bis son is exposed to this influence. Pheidlppides seems to have a premonition 
that the end would be very bad for his father Just as Strepslades* Indulgence to his 
son was bad for Strepslades. In other words, he makes the same mistake in a different 
way. The father makes the sane mistake all over again. 

Then they go both to Socrates and Strepslades urges Socrates to teach Strepslades (piq) 
tdmm^wu the two speeches—how does he call them? Arguments, or logic, which is an 
Impossible translation, logic. Right and wrong logic. It has nothing to do with 
loglo. They are two speeches, two contentions, two assertions, two arguments we 
could perhaps say* Just arguments. Just, not logioally correct; an assertion In 
favor of Justice-that Is called the Just Logos. An assertion In feyor of injustice— 
that Is called the Unjust Logos. Strepslades urges Socrates to teach his son the two 
Logoi, the two assertions, hut above all the Unjust Logos. Naturally, because he 
wants to win the lawsuits, fay fair means or foul. Socrates says that Pheidlppides 
will learn from the two Logoi, from the two assertions, themselves. Socrates will 
be absent. Socrates does not teach Injustice. Please note this. He only exposes 
these young men to these logoi, to these arguments themselves. If the Unjust argument 
is stronger. It is not Socrates* fault. That is so. Tbs appearance of these two 
Logoi is very interesting. The Unjust teaching is not the teaching of Socrates. 

These teachings have a life of their own. They apeak themselves. They act themselves. 
Now this is very common in the PI atonic dialogues that the logos Is presented as having 
a life of ita own. One of tbs extreme cases, in the Phaedo , Socrates Is afraid the 
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logos might di® 0 The logos might die, A logos moves as It sees fit and we follow 
it. The logos Is the leader and must move around. This is not a Platonic invention 
as you can see. If it has bean invented by anyone, one could say it has been invented 
by Aristophanes who presents this movement of the two logoi. 

Now then we come to what is, in a sense, a central scene of the Clouds : namely, the 
argument between the two logoi—yru car. say between the two theses if you want to- 
be tween the Just thesis and the Unjust thesis. You cannot say the right and wrong 
logic as Rogers ^sa. Where does this begin? 

A. 186, 

So Yes, We cannot possibly re'id the whole thing. A few points which must he 
mentioned. The Unjust Logos is the veaker logos and the Just Logos is the stronger 
logos and therefore the claim of Socrates is that he can make the weaker logos the 
stronger one. Why is the Unjust logos, the Unjust thesis, called weak if he's so 
strong? And why is the Just Logos called strong if it is so weak? There must be a 
reason for that. Yes? 

• • 

& it & to 6t~Adi+t 

A, The Just is based upon emotional 1 1 "r , It takes its strength 

from its listeners' predilections and vices. 

So In other words, let us say it is strong with the people and the other is weak 
with the people. Perhaps that is sufficient. We must see. The argument begins, is 
started by the Unjust Logos and its assertion is very straightforward and clear. 

Rightjor Justice not , just as Socrates had said, Zaus is not. Why does right not 

exist according to the first argument? Part of the argument is suppressed. Right 
obviously doesn't exist*<H$men -—- read the daily papers. So if it exists anywhere, 
it will exist with the F/jd3o But does It exist with the gods? No. The highest god 
is Zeus. And what is 1 1 & ground of Zeuj'rule? By virtue of what does Zeus, the 
guardian of right, ml;? Do you remenbjr? It's important for the whole following 
argument. What makes ieus rule? 

A. Patricide, 

So Pardon? Parricide? 

A, Patricide. 

So Oh, yes. He bound his own father and he cooultted a most unjust action, so 
Justice has no basis. You must not take these as mere Jokes. You know how important 
it is in Plato's Repub Uo that the new argument for Justice, and an atrociously new 
argument, is necessary'bocaus a the traditional notions of justice are based on the 
traditional views of the gods and these traditional notions contradict the very 
juatioe which they olftira to support. So that is very serious. This in a way settles 
it. Thg highest authority for traditional morality contradicts traditional morality. 
What can you do? Th,vt the argument is very powerful is shown by the reaction of 
the Just Logos. The only reply of which it is capable are insults. But then the Just 
Logos goes on to sa/ that the moral decay of the city is a consequence of the Unjust 
Logos. People's f.dth in right is destroyed by same naughty nan pointing out the 
contradiction between traditional morality and the basis of traditional morality— 
the actions of Zens. And tliat leads to the decay of the city. So the issue is not 
— settled with that. And now it goes on. 


SfflgMAR » 

Up till now we had hardly more than S3 aiding between the two Logos and we owe it to 
the Cloudsf these powerful goddesses,, that they bring about a debate as distinguished 
from mere exchange of insults. In a sense, the Clouds are more sensible than the two 
Logoi. They seen to be impartial and concerned with the true argument,, And the 
Clouds want to find out which of the two Logoi will be the best speaker. That’s 
interesting. The rjuestion is; Can Justice defend itself by speech ? Justice might 
have a stronger csr>e than injustice, but perhaps not in the element of speech. Is 
this thinkable„ that something might be higher, truer, and yet not be able to defend 
lt 3 elf in the elenunt of speech? That is the question with which we are confronted 
hare. 


So the debate begins i.nd each of the two Logos states its case. The Just logos 
proves its case by p"ai3±ng the austere system of education of olden tines. That 
system of education Khlch led to the victory of Marathon- A parallel from this 
country would be th American Legion. I say this without any criticism of it, but 
something standing tor the recollection of the greatest achievements of the nation. 
Now what were the characteristic faatures of this old education? Physical training. 
Gymnasium, Not prtitling on the narket place. Connected with that sense of shame 
in every respect t >3 young are seel but not heard and this kind of thing. The new 
education makes wtat is base noble and makes what is noble baae. A certain kind of 
impudence which wse regarded as base by the old school is regarded now as a sign of 
courage and so .on, and therefore regarded as noble. You see, the case is not 
between an evaluating teaching aad a value4?R teaching but, in this modem lingo, 
two opposite systaas of values coufront«| Ijsarj 


Part of this modern and .Poked system is, as appears froi the indications, homosexual¬ 
ity. Now the Clouds, who are super human beings, and therefore can be assumed to be 
more inteJligent than we are and therefpr.e we must lister, to how they react, the 
Clouds are impressed by l.hat the JustXsays. Up to now, things are fine, but then 
the Unjvst Speech tomes up and contradicts everything the Just Speech has said. He 
explicicly contradicts the ’laws and right”, meaning laws are, as such, bad; right 
is, as such, bad, Nothi \% short of that. And he boasts that he will win with the 
weak./ in spite of its weakness. 


Thera is, hovjver, one eonraon ground—and that la important—between the two Speeches. 

Thr/*e is on* thing which they praise equally, although ths meaning is somewhat 
different, and that is manliness. And that is part of the argument in 10h5 following 
where the Unjust Logos shows that manliness is achieved precisely by the means 
condemned by the Just Speech. This is not very important for our purpose; the means 
happen to be warm baths. They were despised by the old-fashioned people and used by 
the r/w-fashioned people. But the power of the argument comes from the fact that the 
ond is the same. Manliness, And the argument is given by a Haraclist who uspd^ warnXf._ t 
bat 7 r3 and no one was as manly as Heracles. Throughout his speech,, Unjust r A o re f‘T*' 

precedent, Homeric and otherwise, which favors the new form of education and this is 
of course of a certain general interest and that is one of the weaknesses of what is 
c/lled conservatism, if I may mention this complicated thing in passing. Conservatism 
always refers to tradition but traditions are never unambiguous. That’s the trouble. 

They are complicated and you can find in every tradition some arguments against the 
overwhelming senee of the tradition. That’s the difficulty. And that is where the 
iN v y Just Logos is The Unjust Logos can find precedents in the traditions 

which faver the new-fangled proposals. 


But to come now to the main point and where the opposition becomes very dear, the 
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Unjust Logos rejects moderation or temperance, That is the key point. They agree 
as to the fact fiat laanliness or courage is a virtue. But they disagree as to the 
status of moderation or temperance, ’federation is akin to a sense of shame. 

.’federation r tanerance, sense of shame- This is regarded as a most important virtue 
by the old ©duration and it’s regarded as a vies by the new education. There you 
are, Cont6mp:rary abound. In the same breath in which he rejects 

moderation, !*■» prar.ses rhetoric. That goes together. These go together—this 
cleverness in speech, this smartness, this flexibility over against the dignified 
inflexibili"y, adherence to principle, and so on, in the old education. We can 
perhaps state it as follows also,and those of you who have studied Plato will know 
jan |l*i $ -betfroisrtirv spnrir-of^is that. The virtues which are admired by the new type, by 

1 ■*. the Unjus? Logos, are manliness and cleverness. The common Gr eek wor d for cleverness 

Is the sa * as that for wisdoms aophl a. becaus e 1 the more subtle' 

distinction batweei *risdom in the strictest sense and cleverness. So let us say ^ 
marlineg a and wise ora. Tor example, in the characters in Plato's ( r»r*)ia s what are 
- r .^^"fthe%ir:TeTl^ck''' ;e recognizes or‘idgrifrrriry in the first book of the Republic ? 

Manline nr and wisdom combined. Justice and moderation are no virtues,"" 




The Just Logos 

a_- mch jrre nter store by moderation plus Justice than on manliness and wisdom. 


1 lut^we ,ust g v'jsttznz into the deeper positions. What is at the bottom of the 
rejection of moderation? Turn to page 193 of the translation. That is after the 
Just: Logos has said that Peleus married Thetis because ho was moderate or sensible. 
no you have that? Co on there, 

A, Read that part wi.ere he says that «•« 

3. No, the immediate "allowing speech, 

A, And then 3hs cut and ran away for nothing sc engages a woman's heart as forward 
warmth, 0 abroad of these dark ages, for take this chastity, young man. Sift it 
inside and out. Count all the pleasures, all the joys. It bids you live without. 
No kind of dames. No kind : of games. No laughing, feasting, drinking. Why, life 
itself has little -*>rth without these Joys, I'm thinking. 


S, Notice that the old morality is austere, is aesthetic. 


A, But I must notice now the wants by nature's self implanted, 

S, Tos, Leave it. The necessities of nature. Literal translation. 

Ao We love, seduco, we can't help that. You're caught, convicted, granted. You're 
dona for. You can't say or.e word while ^you follow me, indulge your genius, 

if 

S. Conversing, or being together with me, you use or employ nature where it says 
"Indulge your genius-" 

A. Laugh and clap. Hold notliing base to be. Why, if you're in adultJy caught, your 
pleas will still be ample. You've dona no wrong you'll say and then bring Zsus in 
ycrur example. He fell before the wondrous powers by love and beauty wielded. And 
how can you, the mortal, stand where he, the immortal., yielded, 

3. In other words, the principle to which he defers is nature. The new morality is 
in accordance with nature, the old morality is against nature and is based only on 
convention; all twhich ws come we«on again in Plato, . You see also the appeal 

■k* flft.e 
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to i::e odal of Zsas "rLicciiLf- The aid racrali: .7 tsusss* oondirrr'. sdn 7 url adal&y 
is a grsat crime and the tuard.ian of right ir Lfs, tut Zeus dose accept vh- so t.ilngs 
viucd ho ccadcrins, 3 ui >.]» .-raiment is not mite £ ficiant. Granted vhon that mo 

should follow nature without regard to law or comntion- Still the Lvf racists 
And as appears frc« this sequel, there is !raian panishrient for adultry xn a.it 9 <,■ ' 
tha 7677 s'r'ong pass / ; tdul'y iiqslied in Tens’ behavior* Wha’c aboc tha l ii it 
about -.hat jreat diffilty? ’oneona tHf^ctTof the Unjust logo- is 

caught and punished. t :.^t*3 t ■» arguseatt lew can the Unjust Logos v;iin + «.a has 
:*i93is on this casu? ’. r h«t wild you say? The unnatural morality rol-»a the lsw 
couris and that la zc •.-/••ring.. So the -Jus* leges Tins* 3ut how can the Unjust Xc:;©s 
;;ot u’rauid he law c-x'ts; Fl atly sf rhetoric, hit 3 iill rhetoric i 3 ixtr ta •*-*-. i:- «*..» 
iJ~th±rfio.e ; southing else which <-,» have to consider. 


(U Fscw courts su*o . 


3c Tesc but they zu And no one cares for je itioe here particulariy. fou knew* 
justice lores face, a ; law's ran be changed. As long as the citizen zedy believes 

xn these corivcr.r.c v, of coursi 0 it i 3 powerfal, lit the citizen body may change its 
wind., it nay becoxo onlightenel, and the laws will be changed. That*a the end of it* 
Since these practices are base l only on convention, i,9,, only on opinion, a cnange of 
opinion destroy* it t A -flange it opinion cannot destroy the fact that we must have 
food for example, We laj ipint about it what we vL 3 h; we still need it. But things 
which depend onirrely 071 ipinlcn are changeable, At thi 3 point 0 the Just Legos 
itself admits ifcc ctefeav cid geos over to the opposite ’-aro, That is in a way the 
high point of tain comedy Hot Socrates. Souratos does nothing. Justice itself, we 
car say, presents its case and Is unable to defend it. Justice is there, of oour 39 , 
overthrown. Wall. ’.‘.hat do you a ay to that? To hat argument, up to thi 3 pcxnt? 

Vbat -as the racing of tills deate7 What wwa to ba established by this dob .to 
accoiiing to t-b 3 C lends who wsro in charge of tha debate 3 rd who brought it jbout in 
a vuy? Was it to establish vhc i 3 right or is *.rong? 

A, Vbo can niske his roeech , 0 . 

S, Vino is the test speaker* So ;he Unjust Leges has proved to be the bast speaker. 
That ioo9 net prove that he is right, ait let us S3suzr.De a3 I hope ve ill 3 suns 
the the Unjust Speech as urrong, la it then net possible* to state it’s zase :.n 
speech? Alast it not bo poraiali to state tha case ,;cr justice in 3p«ec 1 ? 7 at is, 
by the way, the grea'c- thane of he h sTvblic ; the groat them®—to state the case for 
ju:itioe in speech. According t> Socrates, no one fc.is ever dene that before’/ ‘Tha v ' 3 
tha first tine, flu': is so strong; what is sc difficult for speech to establish, so 
lurt .ho Unjust logo . wins? Wh.,t is that? The subject orAter thay dis*ni3s rare i 3 , 
of course, adultly r Why i9 the argument in^ favor of adultly lnvivicibla as i’c srern 
hare? What does 'jrj argument against adulqfy prasippose? Really, that is vary 
3iznpl9 and we cannot go on befere some of you have anst«ered the question. 

A, Son© kind of a hardship is involved with justiio, 

Ho z-rould -:p:-iy Uso to ch* ft and mrder and ary other caso. 

% 

A, 2-iayto just in turns of odub ry. 

S, los, cure-, beoeuee that was the subject. 

Ao The 3tre33es which oaunc social dashaitaony, 
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.S 0 ;fi • cut . i iuv ..cot -ii x purely from s det.ihed point cf view r 
-u.s i '> t.u‘tahii.3he3 soc-ai . 1 jw^ny. That is tej general. 

A» The sanctity of -ha fiail;*. 

So it ely» Th:." 5 ' :he one. The sacred teas cf che narriags he. vi Si'- ■>* I * 

quest-ut,;: 3 n..s nc 13 difil«r;lty for the Logo: to establish,. tb\ i. 

3& „i »»c. ;r 3 w uj« the . »rm vshich is hare mors urgent because the hr 3 uf i *.9 «ri - 

rjent J.a not 3. -'r ine s. ;u; oat*, rei Is narriige a natural institu'ciy a Iq c*rj v- :e 

by mature? ?ha': .3 poetic.**. Hut tie ani3t so?. We have not ye*. - 1 . -Sib evlc eocc 

to t .3t.he: :o ore v uit na roecifio difficulty is, 

:?cw he de.isrve Ling hrs be* n dene. The Unjust Logos has proved ;o te itconger in 
ap'ioon 'hen .0 • ut Logos. ■ irepsiados is cot dc-tarrad by this tarribia went? 

He a .v entir e, .rti: .3 he w.s before about his p..an of having his -:r si. rated j 
the "njust r j i, Ir.agine st* r. a father. H..s son, on the other han stile. dce& no^ 
like to sty in snfcocl. You Pheidippidas, the foolish playboy : 3 no re sensible 
than his "Lither in, his loianor father. How strange. :tr. Gilbert? 

flu ?; a'.n’t understand. *’hy oes the final overthrow of the Just Lo-;:s taka the 
for/ cf showing that e/eryboy i 3 an adulterer? Or is t-ha translation misleading here? 

. You mean the r er 3 w.iic* we just read? 

Ao kc the very end, yes, • .lore, "Who are they? They're adulterers, kho are they? 
They* r 3 adultery's, " 

S. I 3 w3- Well,, sue 3 .y ttut is a comic exaggeration, ycu know# playing 0 ‘.he 
tudier.ee- LTi&t kind of skeletons do ycu have in your rlosats? But stated :on- 
.endraxi.y .. slmpj.5 rieani that if the ritise i body does not believe i : the irer-gress 
of jduiO'y they will not co ndemn and that la what I said. So if prohibition against 
.idultTy\s based noraiy <xi opinion, then opfiion can be changed by oevigh s rner.t- 
Jhrerycr.e wru. take the tr. able of reading the chapter on American iec. is in «it 
TocqueviLts's Dqciocra cy f n America and looks around secs that an enorrccus range has 
taken chars in la last hundred"years. I be .iavo that peopleware bet sr .* 'ormec 
say in the last thirty ye, rs;. and that shows what, opinions can do. .. mean, ''or 
axarepie, t.ls $^'-la i -fj Jvi* ct^t- to change the old posit:.*: At 

this point , the (.leuds e:qpress for the first time the suspicion that. Streps xdes or 
Socratos will regrec what ’.as happened^befors long. Since the Cloud? »ra 1 torts, ri 

characters in this play, w!qr this change of opinion on the part of the Ciouis i_Vhet 

has happened sin. e their lust approving remarks and en-icuraging remarks' “-T. ' 

frank ^nd dear victory of the Unjust Legos. The Clcuds divine that the vj /.cry of 
ths Jn.Tust Logos is bound to have bad effects on everyors- If you tr.m :o ha 
translation, page 195 ® the speech of thi.* Chorus there, P ad that plcasn, 

Ao Go, Sit in us the f ought is stror.i you will repent cf this ore ..:ng i,ow we 
»Jish t- toil the judges all the blessings thoy shall gain if» as jun ..'c )inly 
warrants, ve the vcrxhy prize attain. ?irst "/her. ever in the season .ye wou cl fain 
youi fiaads ren.:w 3 d, zXL i he world shall wait sxpectant till we've pcur?d ,:ur r?.in on 
you. Then of dl your crops and vineyards we will cake the utmost cars so hat 
neither draught nor psstilence^lhe hea*;y rain impair. But if any one 3350112 it j?i 
dare to treat jut claims with scorn,, mortal he, the Clouds immortal ittoz read ye 
ne'er been torru, Even his estate shal;. gather neither corn nor oil rt>r 1 for 





whenever gaaeegr 3parkle on the olive or the vine they shall at once be blighted we 
will fly our slings sotrue, And if ever we behold him building up his mansions new 
• , with our tight and krffi&yFhail stones wa will all his tiles destroy. But if he, his 
m/ friends or kins folk shculd A «sE£l» feast and Joy* all night long we’ll pour in torrents 

' so oerchance he’ll rather pray to endure the draught of Egypt than decide to dayo 

. L+atu/SS 

C.\ pud s 

So The reference to Egypt is nor. uninteresting because dzsesfete are, of course* 
powerless in Egypt® Egypt is watered by the Nile. Irrigation, It doesn’t need the 
Cloudso The Clouds are powerless in Egypt, vhi.uh aeanSj turrrtiround} the opposite of 
the Clouds is cost powerful in Egypt. What is hfcsme cpposite to the Clouds in the 
simplest formula? * 


if) 


The river. 


V 




So Yes, but that does not corretpondfcn the morepractical level. The old, the 
ancient { and that is, of ccurstra theme whicngoes through base 'an? in "Rato. The 
most ancient thing and tha^vf^rldadration for antiquity as antiquity i aground in 
Egypt. So you see, •Mwr s ^ ’a 'Er flutnlng Pm - scnu . % ****4-"* o */*, j&O/a'j 

-pan*' d»*U* 

But to cone back to our p^em; the Clouds Shod that the victory of Injustice is bound 
to have bad effects on everyone. The Clouds desire to win. Now that is on two levels. 
As goddesses, they desire to win recognition in Athens because now they are not 
recognized. As representatives the play, they desire the poet to win. That is 
what the/ spea k 3ut they can win only if the Judges are Just, as they say at 
the beginning. But the Judges will not be Just if they do not derive profit from 
being Just: 4 the Clouds cannot really give all these benefits which the; 
ytoresont Wa*e,And ly iVey dent derive profit from being just through honoring the 
Clouds,and if they do not derive harm from being unjust; i.e,, from not honoring,or 
despising* the Clouds. The Clouds naturally presuppose it is Just,,to t honpr _tfee. Cloy. d^ t 
That’s the basis of their argument. But the city of Athens, 

social rmtl pcdattttgai. order, does not honor the Clouds. Old Athens is unjust,' there¬ 
fore the Clouds must sympathize with the A>f>cok'. thesis, with the Unjust Logos, 
because the Just Logos doesn’t recognize the Clouds as goddesses. That shows the 
difficulty in which the Clouds are. The Clouds cannot wish a simple victory of the 
old school because that doesn’t recognize then. On the other hand, a simple victory 
of the new school would also not be good for thorn and therefore they are in an 
anbiguous position which throws also some light on the problem of Justice. 


One thing appears which I would emphasize» The Clouds see that it is necessary for 
anyone, sooner or later, to appeal to Justice. Perhaps God knows why, but that is a 
fact. And therefore, think . Don’t believe so easily in those who say justice is a 
mere word. 

So the issue is decided in favor of Injustice, apparently. The consequence is that, 
in the sequence, Strepsiades treats his creditors with incredible impudence, because 
he is so absolutely sure that he can talk himself out of any debts. Pheldippides, 
his son, does nothing of the kind. That’s quite interesting. And the argument 
against the creditors is not uninteresting. Let us turn, in the translation, page 
200, bottom. That’s verse 1276. Do you have that? 

A. Well then tell me. Which theory do you side with? That the rain falls fresh 
each time or that the sun draws back the same old rain? (Is that it?) Well, I’m 
very sure I need ... 
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S. That’s the creditor. Yes? Now what does the creditor say? 

Ao I'm very sure I neither know nor care. 

Not care? Good Heavens* Do you claim your money so unenlightened in the laws of 
nature? 

3. How then do you have the right to claim money if you know nothing of the heavenly 
things? Yes? 

A. If you're hard up then* pay me back the interest at least. 

Interest? >lhat kind of beast is that? 

Sc The Greek word for interest— tokos. — means progeny and has therefore a certain 
which it doesn't have in English. Yes. 

A e What else then, day by day and month by month, larger and larger, until still 
the silver grows as time sweeps by. 

Finely and nobly said. What then7 Think you the sea larger now than »twas last year? 
Mo, surely. 'Tis no larger. It is not right that it should be. 

And do you thep, insatiable grasper, when the sea, receiving all these rivers, grows 
no larger, do you desire your silver to grow larger? 

Corns now. Yon prosecute your journey off here. Fetch the whip. 

S 0 And so on. In other words, he is not quite stupid. He uses the rudiments of 
natural science which he has learned to prove the injustice of interest rates. That 
something should get bigger and bigger and bigger, there is no natural limit to that 
whereas every natural being has limits. In this discussion with the creditors, as I 
said, Strepsiades is incredibly impudent. But it remains unclear v because other things 
happen now, whether Strepsiades would have gotten away with his impudence with the 
creditors* in other words, whether he would have won his case before the court. 

At this stage, after this incredible conduct of Strepsiades, the Clouds are now 
absolutely opposed to Strepsiadesc They know he can't bring them or anyone else any 
good, being such a fool. What is then the scene in which the whole thing culminates? 

To our great regret, we cannot know what would havehappened to his debts. Something 
much graver than any question of debts cones in. Pheidippldes beats his own father. 
Pheldippidea, who hadn't taken any interest in winning law suits, in defrauding 
creditors, beats his own father which, according to all natural notions, is a graver 
crime than some minor cheating. Strepsiades Is obviously shocked by this fact. He 
tells the story of how he came to the beating. That you find on the top of page 204, 
in the middle of the speech of Strepsiades. They have a controversy about which poets 
are good or bad and Strepsiades is in favor of the old classlos, being an old-fashioned 
man, and his son, his sophisticated son, is in favor of the modern--Euripides. 

That's the context. Now what does it say? 

A. When he said this, my heart began to heavs extremely fast. Yet still I kept my 
passion down and said, "Then, prithee, you sing one of those new-fangled songs wtth 

lyJwc/i 
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modem . 00 " And he began the shameful tale Suripides has told of 

how a brother and a sister led incestuous lives of old® 1 Then I could no more 
(restrain. Sttt first I must confess with strong abuse I.loaded him and so, as you 
may guess, we stormed and bandied threat for threat til out at last he flew and 
smashed and thrashed and thum ped and bumped and bruised me black and blue. 

3. That's it. So, in other i»rds,the terrible thing which led to the beating of 
the father by the son is Pheidippides defending incest. Ikc*** ^ 

Strepsiades abhors it. Pheidippides defends it® But the question now no longer is 
incest of brother and sister, but beating one's father® The Clouds encourage 
Pheidippides to defend why he's beating his father. And then Pheidippides proves 
that a son nay beat his father. He proves it to his father's satisfaction. That 
we oust read. Page 205, verse lh08® 

A. How sweet it is these novel arts, these clever words, to know. (Or is that the 
other one down below?) 

So No, the two-line speech of Pheidippidesc Tea? 

A. Peace® I will now resume the thread where I broke off® And first I ask when 
I was young, did you not strike me then? 


lea. For I loved and cherished you. 

Well solve me this again. Is it not Just that I your son should cherish you alike 
and strike ycu since, as you observe, to cherish means to strike? What, mast ay 
body need to be gorged and pounded black and blue and your's be scathlesa? Was not 
I as rauch free-born as you? Children are whipped and shall not sires be whipped? 
Perhaps you urge that children's minds alone are taught by blows® Well, age is 
second childhood then. That everybody knows. And as by old experience, age should 
guide its steps more clearly. So when they err, they surely should be punished more 
severly 0 

But law goes everywhere for me. Deny it if you can. 




S® Strepsiades appeals now to the floods, to the convention. Whatever may be true 
or right by nature doesn't count. Conventional law forbids that everywhere. What 
does Pheidippides say? 

A. Well, was not ha who made the law a man? A mortal man, as you and I, who, in 
old times, talked over the problem? 

S® You see? Like you and me, the legislator. He's no authority® He may be wrong. 
And in addition, he lived in the olden times, in the dark ages, in the benighted, so 
the chances that we know the truth are auoh better. Yes? 

A. And think you that to you or me the same is not allowed? To change it so that 
sons by blows should keep their fathers steady? Still, we'll be liberal arel tha 
blows which we've received already, we'll forget® We'll have no Poc+o 

legislation® Look at the game codes® Look at all the anim al creation. Do not they 
beat their parents? Aye. I say then that they are as we, except they no special 
laws enact. 

S® In other words, they have no conventions® They have no laws based on decisions® 
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Bat otherwise they are what nature is. Pure nature we see naioh better in the brutes 
because they hare no conventions., Yes? 

A 0 Why don’t you then if always where the game cock leads you follow? Ascend your 
perch to roost at night and dirt and ordure swallow? 

The case Is different there, eld .nan, as Socrates could see. 

Well then, you'll blame yourself at last If you keep striking me. 

How so7 

"> Why, If It's right for me to punish you, ay son, you can. If you hare got one, yours 0 

Aye, Bat suppose I've none. Then, having dealt me, you will die, while I'vo been 
flogged in vain c 

Good Heavens* Good friends, I really think he has some reason to complalrv I must 
concede he's put the case in quite a novel light. I really think we should be 
flogged unless we're always right. 

So Stop. In other words 0 just as the Just Logos has admitted Its defeat and has 
•^gone over to the opposite camp, Strepsiades, in his own case, as a father, admits that 
his K scn is right. Let us consider the arguments brought forth by Pheidippidea. All 
men are by nature free. I was born as free as you. Hence, every hunum being has the 
same right to beat another human being as anyone els# has. Sure, that is true, but 
what about a father and son? That is not just two chance human beings. Why has a 
father the right to beat his son? Because he exercises his authority In the 
interest of ths son v . It's a form of caring; beating is a part of oaring. And this 
beating and caring he connected with the fact that the son as a child lacks under¬ 
standing. And the father possesses understanding. But If that la the reason. If 
the son is of age, has reached the age of discretion, and the father is stupid— 
perhaps even senile—then the son may beet his father with the seme reason. If lack 
of understanding is ths reason for the objection, old men are frequently less wise 
than their children. And the children should beat them. If the only parental 
authority is intelligence, then the intelligent men mast rule the unintelligent. And 
ruling is sometimes not separable from compelling, physically compelling, and that la 
beating. That's it. Then the third argument which Phsidippldes brings forth in 
reply to his father 0 .. Qk>, no, here we have still to go over thatT} Strepsiades has 
said; Tea, but there is a universal nemos , a universal 1 aw, which favors the fathers' 
beating their chileran and not the othor way around. Pheidippidea says; Well, that 
nomoa can be chanced. That was made by some human legislator, a fallow like you and 
me. That doesn'c impress me. But if we speak of universal law, 1st us look at the 
true universal law, the law which all living beings obey. Let us look at the cocks 
and at the dogs and what have you. The true universal lav is that to which all living 
beings are subject. And these other living beings beat their fathers without any 
hesitation. 

Then Strepsiades gives a reply which la not too bad. Perhaps the only sensible thing 
he has said in the play. Busman is not a bruts. He took the example of the oockst 
You don't live like a cock. You differ from then in so many other respects. What 
does Pheldlppides say on this occasion? What does be say? That's crucial because, 
as I said, the only sensible thing said by Strepsiades hitherto. What does he say? 
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Ac He appeals to Socrates. 


So In other words, ha doesn't give a reply* He differs to the authority of Socrates, 
So that is a point which we must keep in mind for not only today, but for every 
discussion of this subject. We oust consider in all such cases the specific nature 
of —a» That was really the key point in the teaching of the revered Socrates, if I 
nay use your phrase from last tine* I mean from Plato's and Xenophon's Socrates, 

7 es v but what does this imply, such a reference to the nature of man as distinguished 
from the nature of brutes. What does this Imply? 

A. There is a difference, however rhe difference might be defined. 

3 , However the difference might be defined, there is a difference, but what kind of 
a difference? That nan is stronger than the brutes, or what? That's also a difference. 


A, By reason. 

S. Tea, but what kind of 
Tou see, there are verier » 
book o.o 


\ difference^ when you defer to reason in this connection? 
differences. Far example, there is a difference in this 


A. Man is capable of changing his actions. 

S. Well, it's not r. good example. Yes. Well, let me do it very simply. What's the 
difference between this and this? 

A, Quantitati r- difference. Jjfc 

So Quantit?;±V 8 difference. A difference of degree.J That's one difference. There 
is another ,-nd of difference. Let us say essential*?* In other words, what 
Arlstophar. 3 implies, but doesn't spell out—that is what the later Socrates spells 
out—i 3 t'-at the whole case for justice cannot be made if we do not consider the 
essentia difference between man and the brutes. And this more generally presupposes 
that tb^re are essential differences. That there are essential differences. This is 
a sirr-e sentence and tbs decisive step taken by Socrates, 
spokr of essential differences, I mean, people implied them, 

"esfjntial difference" which everyone uses today, even our ffltrsOSstic" friends all the 
t *jtj, doesn't exist before Socrates. The discovery of the fact that there are essen¬ 
tial differences presupposes that there are essences, whatever that may mean. And 
rhat was what Socrates did. And that is the problem to which Aristophanes, not 
nderstanding that properly, leads us. 


y 1 UJLAl vi OllkfOg » A 11X9 ID 

No one prior to Socrates 
a, but the ve ry term 
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}, Except in the case where he judges Strepsiades, where has Socrates shown his 
interest in this man's nature, in his ... 


So Not all. You are perfectly correct. Socrates Is presented by Aristophanes ... 
i,End of first side of reel.) 


,.oo The philosophers don't see the truth. They cannot see the truth. The truth 
is seen by she poets to which Socrates or Plato,replies) If the Philosophers go about 
it in the right way, they and they alone, see the truth and they see it better and more 
clearly than the poets. That is a later story. Here we are still far removed from 
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tMs kind of philosophy. 

Than the last argument, the fifth argument Is this: jt reps lades says If you accept 
beatings from your father, you acquire the right to beat your own son—that's a kind 
of chain going round—to which Pheidippldes replies: If I do not hare a son, I hare 
accepted the beatings from you and I nerer have an object which I can beat. That's 
unfair, I shall never have someone when I can pay bade. This is good as far as it 
goes, but the really crucial argument is the fourth, which I mentioned before, to 
which Pheidippi as doesn't have a reply. Beating is just a a rj W w ft- fora of caring. 
Otherwise, it's, just brutality. Hence sons must beat their fathers. Beating is an 
enjoyment of t j* beater at the expense of someone else. That's the implication of 
the last argument. The beaten must have the right to beat his son. But if he has no 

it back. He can't go on. It's a chain. He met pay beck. So 


Nov what hap ens iomediatoly thereafter? Let us read what happens lnnedlately after, 
where we left off. But k'.ep this in mind; Strepslades admits that his son was light 
in beating him and so the Sooratio teaching, this immoral teaching, von not only in 
the fight of the two Logci, the two theses, but it has won again here. And nov we 
come to the 'ast step, rhe last straw as you will see, 

A, Look to <y 1 rtiA.. And he'll be my death I vow. Tet then 

perhaps you will not grudge even what you suffer nov. 

Nov? Will you make me Tike the blows which I've received today? 

Yes. ?or I'll beat ny other too. 

What? What is that you say? Why this is worse than all. 

O uT 

S, Yes. Nov let's stop here. Here that's dMt. Beating the father la all right. 
Beating the mother is impossible. Nov what is that? This is worse than everything 
also and this is the list straw. And at this moment, that alone brings about the 
revolt of Strepaiades. Nothing else before. The de«)Ud' of the gods; even beating 
the father, that's okay* but beating the mother, that's unbearable. How come? I 
read in one commentary a suggestion which flabbergasted me; namely, that this is 
connected with the fact that the mother, in this particular case, is such a fine lady 
from the upper crust and I think there is not the slightest reason to suppose that is 
true because Strepslades has long been cured of bvxy admiration for his upper-class 
wife as we have seen. But liiat is than the reason? 

A. Bit what, if as I preed the other, by the same logic I can prove 'tla right to 
beat my mother? 

Aye, what Indeed if this you plead. If this you think to win, why then Kr c//Xc<tM. 
ijcH wiah -Vo the cursed pit convey yourself with all your learning new; your master 
and your logic too. 

So Now let us stop hero. Strepslades absolutely refuses^to listen to the argument 
supporting the assertion that a son may beat his own mother. Why is he so intransi¬ 
gent for the first time- vfcan this subject comas up whereas he has always been open to 
reason up to this point? What's that? What is so wrong in beating one's mother? 

What is not wrong in biatlng one's father? 


son, then he tost pay 
that is of crurse /7^ 
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A. There* s a physical difference In strength usually* 

0*>V<5*ro.uWs 

So sure, bu^ chivalry didn*t play any role in thst 0 Much tougher. 

A. In the last argument, he proved that he could beat his father because his father 
was weaker in reason* 

So With all due respect to the fair sex, could not a nother also be inferior in 
understanding to her wise son, or a wise daughter, for that .natter,, 

A. I think this is the <iifference which Strepsiadee accords to women and he doesn't 
expect them to be equal,, 

So Ton mean that ho believes, generally speaking, that they are inferior intellec¬ 
tually to men, or whatT 

Ao That’s what I would think 0 

So Well, all the greater reason fear beating the mother. But why don’t you take a 
daughter and her mother and that wculd be simpler. 

■ 

A. Well, I think he has accepted this and then enshrined the S o. 

So Now that won’t do. I mean, let us go back. Why did Pheidippides beat his father? 

Why did he come to that beating? 

A. Because he had been beaten. 

So No, no. That was the reasoning Liter on, but why did he come to that beating? 

What disagreement between father and ;jon led to the beating? 

A. Incest. 

So Incest. That’s it 0 And the incest issue was overled by the beating issue 0 Now 
the beating of the mother comes in and the beating of the mother comes up and that 
reminds somehow and quite rightly of the Incest issue before. If a son can beat his 
mother 0 where is the limit? May there !»t also be incest between mother and son? 

That is the point and we must later^on ijry to interpret it. But let us first continue 
the external action. At this paS£?after all communication, all discourse, between 
father and son has been destroyed. Strepsiades complains to the Clouds that they have 
misled him. And they simply reject his accusation. They did what they did. they 
claim, in order to prepare Strepsiadee 1 junishment so that he shall learn to fear the 
gods. Here they are * • ra+iav He realises that his original 

motive, to cheat ms creditors, was wicket. He wishes to punish Socrates for having 
misled him. He can’t punish the Clouds. His son Pheidippides, however, is grateful 
to his teacher Socrates and refuses to join his father Strepsiadee in the action of 
revenge which follows and which consists, as you have seen, in burning down Socrates* 

thinkrtank.' --, a term now applied in vulgar language to the center 

of behavioral studies in fa I. ,AI , but it is really a good literal translation 

for the term used by Aristophanes. 

Now we see what a crook Strepsiadee really is. The alleged main reason why , 

Strepsiades burns down the thinktank is that Socrates commits acta of *yA'«x # 
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iaaoLince agoinat ti c yxlo, or that bo is unjust to tho cods, those cods whom ho. 

Strepaiadoo, had oo^d down the river a lone tine ago end for whom he didn’t care. 

He vos reminded of "lie gods oily when the peck of crlninaiity—comely, beating one’s 
mother, with ita tacrrible iolicatione—cano up. He had no objection to cny injustice 
to the cods till ho ocw the consequence of that—beating one's own mother, Inoeot 
with a nothcr, 'he implicn'ion: without gods no cffcotive prohibition against incest, 
bhat does th-ia rum for tho play os a whole? Uo have seen that tho crucial tiling in 
the fi^it boti;oor tho two Iigol, tlie Juot Logos and the Jnjuat Logos, uaa that the 
Juat Logos could not defend itself by speech, by Logos, by argument, ^nd the example 
here was adultry. And eve 17 argument in favor of adultly presupposes that marriage is 
natural, a natural inst tu.ian. Uo oust link up this point with the end of the work. 

Ihoxo is no lr -os, no rearmed argument, which can account for this prohibition of 
inoeot and tiich therefor; can accoimt for tho aacrodneas of marriage. There is an 
liJitation of lie logos, of reason, but that doas not settle the issue. 

Ilarriage <n r.ooeasarv. rohibitionc against in scat aro nooosoary. But how oan we 
account for these necaucutioe? Logos appealing to nature, to cannot account 

for them. 

Lot ma -irot try to givj o summary of the play) I aeon, tho points moot important far 
ou7 rposos. I-irst, liiat is Soaratoo’ position and what light does it throw on the 
-u*i- a of political oclance, our theme hero? Socrates here is not, of course, the 
Soc/ites uo know from .'lato end Xenophon. He is a pro-Socratic, a student of nature. 

An’ this implies that 8 is guided by the distinction between nature and tho merely 
crnventional, tho sorely arbitrary, establislied by men —comoo . And from this it 
f allowa that he has nr interest in political things os such bcaauso political things 
arc all based on none ... on hjoan arrangomento which could also be different. The 
only interest which this Socrates con have in political things is to use the 
political things—such as law courts—for the purpose of what is by nature. Tho 
individual human boing is a natural being. Tho use ho can oaks of Uae political things 
is miotorio. Thcrofore rhetoric is identical with political ecienco. That’s a phrase 
which Aristotle usoc towards the end of his Nlccuaciiann htii.es. that tho Sophists had 
practically identified political soionoc with rhetoric. That is tho deepest reason 
for that. If all political things ora conventional, if they Lave tho coyaitive status 
of stempo, no serious adult would dovoto his life to the study of political things, 

I mean, you can do it ao a hobby, as you collect stamps, but no mere. But still you 
can make cone use of them for your benefit as a natural being. That's rhetoric. How 
this Socrctlc position is opposed to tho old opinion which is characterised by piety, 
moderation, or sense of shame, and silent deed. 'The now education, akin to Socrates’ 
teaching, in characterised by hybrid no fear of the gods; obeying nature, which in 
itself means diahonoring them, following ono's inclinations, end clcvcraoss in talk, 

.♦0 tiling is oacrod since no tiling aacrod can withstand logos, examination in the light 
of naturo, Tlie the oity, has its hose in the family, in tlio-J^rsek t«n£J 

And what is the basis of tlie family? That's tho theme hero. A taboo,to use the 
modern term*which cannot be Justified, which ia just there. But could one not say tiiat 
□an noodo the r>olio oven if ho dooa not need the family. Is not man so constituted tiiat he 
cann ot live except in society, oven if it wore true that ho dooe not need the family? There 
is one great -.fork which all of you have road uhich proposes thia tlieais? Han needs the colls. 
but not the family. Bo you know? The Republic. That’s the simple, obvious theme of 
the Republic . Hen, by his naturo, is 00 constituted that ho neods t!io r>r>Hp. but not 
tlio family. You oee liow close the themes of Plato aro to those of Aristophzraee, 
j'uid noodles a to say that this is not Plato's loot word on tho family, because when 
Plato spoke practically on the subject, namely in laus. the family over. 

But in the Republic. Plato discus 000 theoretically the problem of hurmn society and 
thoro he buatc tlie ease wido open and lie ia not afraid of very shocking things to 
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say. Bat what about tie polls, t*en? lien oust cooperuto with one another If they 
are to live wall. They in of exchange of jooda and sarvloea na no one can 
deny. Cnee you admit such an axenange, the need of ouch exchange, you must insist an. 
that exchange being fair. People irould stop exchanging ^oodc olid services if they 
knew all the tine they vrould alwayv bo cheated. Part of that is the lav punishing 
non for defrauding t oir creditors. Biot's port of that simple faimeae.* Co that 
would neem to bo a (lod bcusia for Justice. But what is tlio difficulty here? You 
see, tiiey Tfcra vary apt and. did not loevo one otono unturned. So why io not A-Hntnpi i. tia^ i 
S ocrateo compelled to admit the necessity of Justico? Since he cannot deny the need for 
huaoi* living together, for human exchange, therefore far Justice. What’s tho diffi¬ 
culty here? It in a very terrible ,hing, but it must be said, And it is 
necessary to say to niiou tiic ossential deficiencies of all utilitarian arguaont, bo cause 
that is e simple utilitarian arguor-t, The fact that nan oust live in society and 
exchange goods and oirvioos and thoefaro havo a certain form of Justice does not 
imply that evaryoro be Just, Do uc not havo a wonderful exchange of goods and 
servicoa thou,ji there io a lot of -rise going on? U o that in our strides. Uo 
can afford it. bVan a anal lor ani pooror society can afford sooo of ot±do. 

A certain amount sf clever injustice, of injustice which is invisible to tho law courts 
and oven to ovoiyono oiso, io not Iccvructivo to tho nnl^n. Thereforo, the practical 
question io for tho individuals Vft11 you bo one of tliooc privileged guys ;/bo n.^» 
exploit the ixilii for his own self -ah i imposes or t rill you be one of those average 
fellows \/ho siap 1 y have to be juct? On problem is discuceod in the leoubllc you 
know, in the beg_uiing. ospociall*- when Olaucon describee tlia possibility of a man who 
io invieiblo and can do what he wants. hat's tie point. You soo how tho problems 
of Plato end tho problems of Ariitophunes ro tin same. So the Socratic position 
By Aristophinoo, -.iiich io not thj position of Socrates we knot; from Plato^ truly 
implies a denisV of he esoentini necossdt^ of justice, 

Hou let us soo hat ri 3 to phone.;' critique Evans. I mean, there io a sausage of the 
play as a whole —a very simple ma which everyone, looking at it, or reading it, vdll 
see iamodiatoly. Well, what is it? 1 lue&n, ocrates has a teaching tjhich is 
irrofutable, which is stronger Uon any other teaching, any othor opposed teaching, tell? 
What happens? Uls teaching is w strong, stroller than any othor arti ,..? 

A. It isn't strong onou^. 

oq Yes. 

A, Tho result of Ids teaching is to tee troy the iyjds, that is, it destroys 
regulations anu doctrines which would forbid Stropdades from burning down tlio tidnls- 
tonk* 




S. That goes too fra . Lot tv. stick only to a part i? -.diat you aaid. The 
opinion—of btripoiudos in t’oi cuse—and bocrates* io^oo. ‘That is all. Sooratoo 
is defeated. H>'- defeated;. 

This brings up on. thor quec ion odd I hope I will toko taro of the othor part of 
your statement, if not, yet remind oe. Boos this mean that Socrates io a wicked 
nan? And thr.t i , after eJ L, tho first impression one g.to from reading the play. 

Docs Aristophonc., a u ^ock Zi arateo 03 an or.ocy of tho no. . nnd lianco as on enemy of 
tho human race'' i ocrates L< defeated not by tho polio, l.t 'ay Jtropsiados. Hot a 
logoi aoticr. Strepsisdec doesn't have ono. The charac-or of Atrepeiadca chows the 
Unit both of Socrotos 1 c~ .ectiveness and of Socrates being a danger being himself 
in darw-JT. Accra tea Ana a* effect on anyone except tho so torvolings who look at tho 
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stars tog other with him. The only non-cognitive nan, the non-philo sophsr, noiv-scieijetf; 
whatever you call it, whoa he affects Is Strepsladeso Strepaladea Is a fairly 
Innocuous crook. And it is an accident that he comes into connection with Socrates 
and the acoldent is dkie to his inbet ween position between the upper and lower class 
which nay partly explain his unusual Indulgence to his son. Only people like 
Strepalades, this rather abnormal type of citizen, can possibly be corrupted by- 
Socrates. One little implication in passing: not types like Alcibiad.es. That's very 
interesting. Tou know, later in the accusation, much was made of what Socrates did 
to Alcibiadeso Of course Alcibiades was still very young at that tine. That's true. 


Socrates* doctrine destroys not the polls. The polls is strong and firm. It destroys 
him, Socrates. Socrates* vice is not injustice.which has to do with greed,but lack 
of understanciingo Socrates is in a way a foal in spite of his very great cleverness 
in measuring the Jumping of fleas and in observing the motions of the stars. Tou 
know, sometimes even today you see famcus natural scientists who are amazingly clever^* 
in their scientific work and then they sometimes step cut and make a agumeas3 /'5rHj yro0 
political matters and so on and there they are not so impressive, to put it mildly 
It is an old story, by no means limited to modem times, Socrates lacks prudence 
or practical wisdom. He lacks self-knowledge. He does not know, he's unaware of 
the context in which he operates bis thinktank. He's extremely shortsighted. He's 
a plaything of forces which he does not comprehend and does not oontrol presented 
here by the Clouds. The Clouds are net defeated. The Clouds are very clever. They, 
want to enter Athens and to be worshipped by Athens. There is only one little entJy' 5 
wedge and that is Socrates, .tto fallow who dares, the innovator, who is willing to 
worship new gods 0 So they on Socrates. But they are prudent. In the moment 
they see that 3ocrates* lack of understanding in cooperation with Strepsiades' lack 
of understanding is going to compronds-j the oase of the Clauds, they switch sides. 

They oome up as defenders of the poll.* . They are sitting pretty. Socrates is not. 


We must also mention the following point. Socrates, Aristophanes* Socrates, does 
not distinguish between the accidental and local laws, which are really rather arbi¬ 
trary, and a law obeyed by all men, a universal law. A lav which all human beings— 
that is, all civilized human beings—corply with is somehow natural, is somehow 
based on man*a nature. Man*a nature. The essential difference between man and 
brutes is not considered by Socrates. 

-% . 

I mention one point in understand better the whole thing. 

Strepsiades and Socrates have something in common, Naturally. Otherwise they 
could not cooperate. And this was identified at one point in the play as parsimony, 
but an ambiguous parsimony because it means indifference in the case of Socrates and 
greed in the case of Strepsiades. Nov let us look somewhat mare closely at 
Strepsiades, What is his motive? What is Strepsiades* ultimate motive? That is 
the whole thing—what causes the whole movement. What is his ultimate motive? Tes? 

A. Preservation of his own? 

S. That is very good. It is too good for my present purposes. I moan, first, 
obviously, he's in debt. But what is behind the debts? Love of his son. He does 
not love his wife,, I mean, the silence is very dear, and references to hi!: wife do 
not show any love. He loves his son and that goes through his whole life. This love 
is not requited. As you put It, what his motivation is, hfc? love of his cwn—his son, 
love of his own. One can say that the father and the son have nothing in comaon 
except that Strepsiades is the father of Pheidlppidos. Strepsiades doesn't admire 
Pheidlppides because of his horsemanship, because of the elegant company he keeps, 
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and so on and so on and so on, tut what is decisive for him is, "This is gy son." 

His own, Nothing else. Tills is, one can say, a* natural design which all brutes hare, 
too, A tigress fights for her cubs as isuoh ayNow this natural love for 
his son as his own brings him into debts, into injustice, into Impiety and so on and 
so on, and it culminates in this atrocious suggestion of his son that he may beat his 
own mother, ycu remember. Confronted with this possibility, Strepsiades' Indulgence 
to his son ceases, VlhrT He grants his son everything. Everything, Even that he may 
beat him, ^lt not th?t he may beat the mother with the implication of incest. The 
prohibition against i cost is the basis of his o^n- of Strepsiades , and any other 
man’s own. In this sense. Why? The sacrednese of the family is indispenaible in 
principle for Strepsiades' knowing that Pbeidippides is his son. Strepsiades' natural 
love forthis son as ids own presupposes ultimately nemos . The law. And therefore 
his whole life is ba^ed on this self-contradiction. Socrates, who is presented there 
as without any love of any of his own—I mean, there's no allusion to his having 
children—that's different. I think that is ultimate, the basis of the difficulty 
of Strepsiadas, Th<. question is—to which we do not have an answer now—is, of 
course, why does Ar.stophanes defend the family and the rolls ? He shows only that 
the defense by mean* of logos is not possible. There must be some other form of 
defense. That is 1 1* reason why we will turn—not now, unfortunately, but next time— 
to the airds becaus i 1 1 e Birds deal with the same problem as we have seen that. Tee? 
Have you some problem, Mr. ? 

Q. There is a groat variety of opinion as to what the Birds deal with. 

S, Yes. I don't believe there is a great variety of opinion, I think as far as I 
know in literature there is one absolutely preponderant opinion which tries to say 
that it isnthe-absolutolf certain political situation in Athens. 

.<p 44, 

A, There are at least two variations . 

3. What would you say? Perhaps you’ll present us. We'll go to that. But I can 
only say what ay irapre?J±on is for sorts time, that the Birds deals with an interesting 
proposition’, to have c Polis erected on the basi^f Socrates—I mean, on Socrates' 
teaching. Let us see, We'll read it together. I mean, don't give in to me in any 
way, of course. Folow your own understanding. But the theme of incest, beating 
the father, is written very largely, as you must have seen. 

Ccw*i* C+/on 

A. Yes, but the A -di/: epeoce between the Incest theme in the Birds and in the Clouds 
is a little bit obscure. 

S. Yes. We must try to make it clear, tow Is there any point you would like to 
bring up, too. Hr, ? 

Q. Are you suggesting that the reason the Clouds didn't put out the fire is because 
they changed sides? 

S. Yes, sure, they have changed, but before. The first sign of the change of sides 
occurs after tha victory of the Unjust Logos and that is connected with, they are 
practical beings. They know that if justice is simply rejected, that la bad far 
everyone. That they know. Yes, Mr. i<j hn s ? 

Q. I have a question about the youth of Aristophanes. If the given dates in the 
book are correct. The youth of Aristophanes at the time the play was written, if the 
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date that was given appropriately for the birth of Aristophanes Is correct. It would 
seem that he would be only about 22 years old* 

S. When was he bcm? 

A, They said 445, 

So I don’t think ... No, ho must be older than that. The Clouds ware written in 
423. or 2 or somewhere around there. The Birds No, he mist be 

older than that, 

A. He mat, because If this rare the case, it would seem kind of a strange criticism 
from a man so young for Socrates who was ,,, 

So I don't know now what is supposed to be the date of the birth of Aristophanes, 
but I would assume there was ro greater difference than about 10 years and some 
people are, how should I say, rery mature at a very early age. We have some, far 
example, in very modem times,, There is no difficulty in that. But we cannot become 
entangled in the question of Aristophanes' own position because we would have to read 
all die el-tvc* p l*ys snd that is absolutely impossible. We read it only 
with a view to an understanding of what Socrates, the revered Socrates stands for and 
hers the statements of Ariatophsr.as are of a particular value. One could as well 
r<?ad Thucydides' history, for axnmple, for understanding the pre-Socratio thinking 
about ooiety 0 Bit Aristophanes has a great advantage. He speaks of Socralas 
himself, you know, and so we get an earlier version of Socrates'teaching ht&elf. 

And in addition, I think that tit are is no writer of this epoch, of the classical 
| ‘bsae epoch, who was used so muuh by Plato as Aristophanes. One cannot understand 
'•he subtleties, and the most lmi'-irtart subtleties, of Plato's Republic without having 
studied Aristophanes. There is onefwsa*? which we cannot read for the simple reason 
chat it is unavailable.and that's the Assembly of Vfonten. which is quite clearly the 
modal for Plato's RewLljc, The same them«--cclcuimisa and equality of the sexes. 

As a matter of fact, tfcare is a preponderance of the female sex. Abolition of the 
family. That is all thare, Thmu are literal agreements between Plato's Republic 
and the Assembly of Vfas on. We^cvje-to that because we mist get some notion of 1 what 
Socrates and Plato stand for. Now is there any other point you would like, Mr. K. ? 

Q. Why, in the beginning, do the Clauds mention Prodicos as also one of whom they 
approve? 

S, Yes, that seems to be so. There are all these famous Sophists—I mean, the most 
famous of then were Prcdioos, Protagoras and Hippias. You see, one must make a 
distinction between tbi teachers of rhetoric and the SopHsts. That is not the same. 
Per axarple, Thrasymac us is a rhetorician. Gorgias is a rhetorician. That's not 
quite the sane as Sophist. But the three most famous Sophists in Socrates' time 
were Protagoras, ProdL.os and Hippias. And Hippias was the cost stupid of the three. 
And Prodicos was the one, apparently, whom Soarates respected most highly. That we 
know also from other soirees. There was soma connection. He is frequently ridiculed, 
surely, in Plato, but lach less ridiculed than the others. So there must have been 
some connection bet wear Socrates and Prodicos. There is also some reference to 
that in one of the dia] ugues—I've forgotten which—there was some connection 
between the two. So Prodicos, apparently, was sensible, but Prodicos* special 
preoccupation was com- tness of words and that's also alluded to here in the Clouds . 


Qo I wonder if there 1 i any connection between the choice of the Heracles story 
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that Prodlcoa was famous for .00 


So Tea, that Ia Prodlcoa* 


Qo aooo and thia apooch in hero? 
So In which way? 


Qo 

of 


The choice of Pheldippidas, aa it were, being a conic substitute for the 
Heracleso 


choice 


*0 Ko loi 


So I don't get it. For those who do not know as iaich aa Mr. KI knows, I would 
like to aay of choice of lUr<y^U^csxy told by Socrates in Xenophon's 
Memorabilia where Socrates presents a case for virtue in the form of a story of the 
choice of virtue by Heracles and thia goes back to Prodiooa. I think there is a 
reference to Prodiooa there. Yea. Prodlcoa. Heracles chooses virtue against vice, 
yea. And what does Fheldippides do? 


A. He chooses the Unjust Speech. 

So I see. In other words, that would be Xenophon's reply, that Socrates teaches 
Just the opposite as what he's made to teach here. TL*J- -*»~*A**~ • 

A. I notice a reference to Heracles, the use of Heracles in the Unjust Speech seems 
to point up that, too. 

3. That's possible. But there is a more obvious connect ion and that is that in J 
Xenophon's Occonomicus . the hero, the perfect gentleman,v££ses literally a verse from 
the Clouds , something which Fheldippides says in the Clouds , you knows "Roll the 
horse and bring it hone.’* Yes? Sure, there are some connections. There's no 
question. Surely, very generally speaking, and that is very general and very simply, 
is this) Plato and Xen oghop turn it around. Socrates,A so far from being a 
defender of the UnJust^Gas the first to set forth the virtues of the Just Speech. 

But that is a bit too simple, because, as I indicated last time, the case for 
rational morality which Socrates makes is not tta^oase simply for traditional 
morality. Certain things are changed. Not because Socrates was a wicked man, but 
there is a problem in traditional morality. 


So, next time we will hear your paper and Mas Sills, your paper. 
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0090 cornea up in our seminar this way* I would have probably not taken it up myself 
because of lack of time, but for any discussion in our age it would come up sooner or 
later* It seems to me that in your last remark, beginning with your reference to 
Gaurrt^ you retracted what you said in the first part* But that is perfectly 
intelligible—you 3imply are doubtihl. You are attracted by the reputation, bat you 
are also doubtful whether it works* I do not blame you for that* And it will 
certainly not dispense me from a brief discussion of this whole issue* 

You hare said there has always been a tendency to present Aristophanes as a political 
playwright,. Always, What doss that mean? Since Aristophanes' time? Or since the 
early nineteenth century? As far as my knowledge goes, since the early twentieth 
century. And that immediately gives the whole thing a different complexion. It has 
something to do with tendencies in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries peculiar to 
these centuries to put this emphasis on the political. Now, on the other hand, if 
one says instead of political, a playwright, one does not necessarily Improve the # 
situation because what is a playwright? A playwright today aid a playwright in the 
fourth or fifth century is an entirely different thing and one would have to -sic''the 
question, what is a play? What is a drama? What is a comedy, in particular? I will 
turn to that later., 


In the first part of your speech, you said that political plays—political in the 
narrow sense, topical affairs of the raonont—in all ten plays, with the exception of 
the Birds . That is, of course, not true* What about the Flatus? What about the 
As sembly of Women ? What about the Clouds ? Wh^t, about the Thesoophonazusae ? That is, 
of course, not so. Allusions to contemporary a ge nfotr occur everywhere* even in the 
Birds , as we have seen . Yes? 


, iAAi l was speaking rather fast and possibly I said what I did not mean to say, but I 
* \ ^ tad not mean political in the narrow sense of allusions to oonteqiorary events. I 

- A - belley« I 3aid v pol.'.tical or social or political in the sense that it was used in 
< Greece, meaning social, and I think ... 


St Yes, but, excuse me, if that is not contemporary politics—as the Sicilian 
expedition in bm —I don't know what it is. 


A* I'm sorry, I didn't understand ... 


S s I mean, you tried to link up the Birds and the Sicilian expedition and that was 
surely contemporary polities at that tineT So that was what I meant. I noon, what 
does political mean if it is not political as contemporary politics? Then you would 
have to say, for euuaple, tte w bu fo an historical event;. When Shakespeare writes his 
history, he presents a political problem in a way which has no immediate—or at least 
tm not immediately visible with the contemporary politics of ZLisabeth and Janes. 

Ai I would prefer a comparison not to Shakespeare but to, say, Bernard Shaw who does 
not necessarily refer to immediate 

3s Yes, tut the escample .o. 

As ooo. contemporary events, but Just the same I think can be called a political 
playwright. 

3s Perhaps, I don’t know. But iilumwiTwi'i ' t is surely true A of Shaw. But I would like 
to oone to a broader issue. Now when we say the parabasia of the girds is non-political 



and nowhere alee, that's rot truer The -louds , for example, as we have seen, is 
entirely no apolitical a 

It I did not mean and don't think 1 said that alj, the others were political.. Not all 
of them are; I think only about four or five of thaa are political.. All I meant to 
say is that in this ease, t>is is assuredly not political, 

• 

St Tea, but the Cloud y, the Theamophorlazuaao and the Plutus are as surely, in that s,,v p 
sense, not political. One point I would like to mention only immediately! whatever 
may be difficult regarding the name of that city founded in the Birds , it surely has 
connection to olrrds and Aristophanes wrote a play called the Clouds which would sarfchw 
indicate that tr^re might be some connection there to say nothing of other considerations., 

But let at the question of the broader basis, I said there is a general tendency 
of orltirs, in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, to emphasize the political 
charnc-^r of the plays a,, is connected with the spirit of the nineteenth and twentieth 
oen ^urles, Tha ^rov-alant spirit: eff jre.ludlce which we oan call a political prejudice 
i frjl which finds its most veil -known expressions irrMatvals; that you have to understand 
a work of poetry ~iV 1 i i i r^ 4 nini~ tit in n true understanding, in terms of the 
politi cal- so c lal problems of the times. And we have seen‘traces of that And this 
is, of oourse, not limited to Marxist^ but only Marxism hifirthe most well-known and 
extreme form of that. For example, the emphasis which people put in the interpretation 
of Plato's political work*-—the Laws and the Republic fon his affairs in 3yracus«, 
there were e of PI atonic interpretation and no one had paid any 

attention to Plato's affair in Syracuse, In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
the Syracuslan affair became so famous it overshadowed the substan£n& Issues of the 
Platonic dialogues. I'm sure that one can understand the RepubJLio and the Laws as a 
whole without any difficulty without even thinking of Plato's adventures or misadventures 
in Syracuse, When Plato—who after all vr&g interested in politios as we know—presented 
Aristophanes in one of his dialogues—in the Banquet —there is hardly any allusion to 
Aristophanes as a man being concerned with politics, much less the other characters he 
presented there, like Pausanlas, 

50 there is, to begin with amgemy, no extraneous svidsnes at any rats in favor of the 
view that Aristophanes should be esqphatlcally political. Surely politics occurs every¬ 
where, but the question is, why? The safest thing to start from is that Aristophanes' 
works are all comedies. No one oan dery that. Now what is the purpose of the oomedy, 
according to what Aristophanes himself says? Nov he says that the poet should make the 
citizen Just, be a teacher of Justice, But that would apply, of oourse, to every 
dramatic poet. That's not characteristic of the scale poet. What is the condo poet 

to do in addition to being a teacher of Justice? I think everyone ought to know that; 
but I want 3ome one of you to aay it. What is a comic poet supposed to do today, and 
in all times, and we have Aristophanean evidence to this effeot, that he was to bring 
abort this well-known effect of ecmedy, 

A; Make people laugh. 

51 Maks people laugh. Sure. The ridiculous as ridiculous is the theme of comedy. 

Now then of oourse a long question arises: What is the ridiculous? Now let ms take 

a alight round-about way. Ridiculous means very different things far different people, 
Tou know that very crude and vulgar people find laughable things which more refined 
people do not find laughable at all. And vice versa. If we will take now the two 
extremes— grossly ridiculous and the subtly, ridiculous—what is the primary theme of 
the oonedy as Aristophanss meant it? grossly ridiculous, wfc a fr- we subtly 

ridiculous? The primary theme, the most obvious theme? or 
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A: The grossly ridiculous^ 

moles 

5 s Sure. Because It ls» after all, a popular presentation whore all am at least 
could be present,, dure. So the g: oealy conic. The Indecently comic. Mow‘indecently' 
in Greece, as well as in our time as at all times, has to do with sex, but not only 
with sex strictly understood, but also with other affairs of the body which are not 
mentioned In these societies,, It has to cb with the digestive process to which m an y 
references are made In the Arlstop vanean comedlsa, But then there is something else 
which ooo Again, I appeal to a ooaaon experience, I 't&l: this experience first In 
another country, but I believe yet. could make this experience <&s? in this country 
and the ladles rust forgive me for the allgut indelicacy of this story, but it is really 
not unimportant. There Is a very vulgar pl..ce where people of the male sex express 
indecencies and these are public toilets. In public toilets you flrritwo forms of 
indecency most common—at least In another country, but I believed gilmn conditions 
amid also be In this country, first, gross lexual Indecencies, But the second, 
that is much more interesting Political obscenity. Political obscenity. In 
Germany, where I had the occa.ion to observe tils, all the inscriptions you found In 
„ /such places were either or Communist. Never of the respectable part/e*. And 

you know. In our present lsng- age, we speak of political obscenity. That is not a 
bad useageo 

What Aristophanes stands for politically was o:' course a view of the nice people, of 
the gentleman, there's no qvastion about that. You know, the squires. But this was 
the unorthodox politic* \V\ A fKarvS at that tins. AH the leading men, the famous 
men— Pericles, Cleon, whoever they may be— eve// .W_ > — ao that the respected men 

in the foreground, they were all ridiculed and In a way In which they could not well 
be attacked outside of this privileged sphere of the coolc stage. That is still mioh 
true now. Bodily obsceniy so to extend it bey .xi sex, the bodily ridiculous, that's 
one thing; the politically xidlculouo, that's mother. 

But there arc at least two other grer,t vfc'.oh characterised all Arlstophanoan 

comedieso apart from politics and seir. There arc two other things which are treated 
with an in-meant 0 in a ridiculous aamer. YosT **'*"’** 

As RdiAono 

Ss Thj gods. Yes, the gods. KLa&jhemy through the whole play. And blasphemy 

is another fora of obscenity, indecency. And then there is a fourth subject which is 
treated to some extent improperly, indecently, and we had a good example last time. 

We tfll also see some important Evedaens of that in the Birds e 

But there la also another play, i. grossly indecent 1 lay,by the way —Thearaophoriasusae 
(I (Jrn't know how to translate + i*t title)—in which Euripides is presented in a scat 
ridiculous fashion. Let us call, it, using a word i.yed by Aristophanes himself, 
wisdom. Wisdom. And of course wisdom har various Coras. There is this kind of 
vision which is represented by iocrates. There is &so the wisdom of the poets. And 
what Aristophanes presents esp. dally in the Theanapi-orlazusae. for example, is the 
vlidom of Euripides. Nov, to 'wntion just one point', externally, and at first glance, ag 
Euripides is for the old-faahlned, a fellow of the old-fashioned,, and Euripides is a 
new-fangled poet and 'he opposite cumber la Aeschylus You know the h.» i man ^ 

poet of the Persians ind so or and so on. And there Is a play in which Aristophanes 

presents a contest between Acnchylus and Eiripides.iduch ends in favor of_externally— 

In favor of Aeschylus against Euripides. But on a purely externally 
political ground: ho is willing to aooep; Alolbiades, Euripides and Aeschylus?And 
only Aeschylus is willing to accept him ani so be gats & prise. Mot on the grounds of 


r 
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the superiority of his poetry® There is one third great tragic poet who does ix>t 
enter the contest at all and that is the noble 3ophoc3.es, And Aeschylus behaves like c 
talks like® Billingsgate and so does Euripides, In other words, Aeschylus too is 
presented indecently The only one who could not be presented Indecently was Sophocles, 
That's a conpliaent to Sophocles. The word indecent is a bit harsh and I shall 
rstract it® 

• 

The theme of Aristophanes is the ridiculous.and the ridiculous & the most important 
and most powerful fornj,and these are the four tfcir*g3 < winch T have nanUonttclT ^K^ 
oould go® and should go® into that more deeply and see how these four thawga '"Shiah 
mentioned—'politics, sex® gods and wisdom—are connected® That would be a true 
understanding of Aristophanes® But if one would succeed in understanding their 
intrinsic relation than one would have understood the Aristophanean comedy® Tou see, 
the problem of the Aristophanean comedy is quite different from that of the Shakespearean 
comedy or that of Moli&re or or whoever you might think of® But this is 

sure i the political plays a part and a very important part because it is as massive 
and as obvious to everyone as sex® But to say it is mere important to the Aristophanean 
comedy than "sex" would be wrong® One would have to understand this relation and what y? 
we have been discussing last time in this question of beating the father ***** is a 
relatively decent way of putting the question of the foundation of the family® the 
foundation of the household® the question of pqTT«~ liwn needs 1 

that Institution which has the primary purpose of procreation® 

Nov this ouch in ordar to indicate the general approach which I believe is absolutely 
necessary® Surely one nnst beware of any generalisation® One cannot possibly start 
from a general notion of comedy of which one does not know of whether it is applicable 
'i/to Aristophanes® MysaihdES&iAm to listen to Aristophanes himself® Aristophanes® in 
contradistinction to the tragic poets® speaks in the parabasis in his own name so 
we have it really straight from the horse's mouth-Mhat does he want to do? And there 
are two claims® or three claims® which come up all the time® One is the teaohef^of 
Justice; tw, to make people laugh; and three, that he has n^aOLties—what now would be 
called creative® that he has conoeived a new conjecture which no one had before® That 
is the basis for the beginning of any possible understanding. 

Before we turn to the Birds. I would like to say a few more words about the Clouds vhioh 
I belie ve would help a bit for the understanding of ths Birds® I remind you of the 
f main point; A man is mads aware of the oaoness or lnjuatlc^in ths Clauds ® We have to 

•• \ raise two questions: first, what kind of a man® or what is the motive ofhis injustice; 

and b) how is he made aware of the badness of itT Now this man is Strepsiados and 
his chief concern is the love of his son as bis own and this love of his son is 
stronger than his love of right or Justice or hia love of the polls,, because right and 
Justice and ppULs are in a way equivalmts® There is a difficulty because ths poll a 
demands subordination of ona's own, of love of one's own, to love of the common, of 
koronoo, which is the common® Sven the sacrifice of one's own to the comaon® The 
clearest case, of course® is war® This very difficult story in general about Abraham 
and IsaaOjWhare a man is commanded to sacrifice his only son whom ho lovss and that's 
a very difficult and profound story® But, purely humanly speaking® part of the story 
is the problem of the oonnuni-cy^ and^the individual, which demands that of every father 
for his son in a war® And fc>nly, th e -bgttl e a WytAu i sr -b r o ught back to th» 

most radical formulation® Now this love of one's own taken by itself® taken merely 
by itself® would lead to unconcern with right or Justice® And it leads therefore to 
a questioning of Justice and this is brought out by the discussion between t he Just 
and the Unjust Speech in which the weakness of the Just Speech is raHeawM^'The 
ultimate consequence of this tendency is the acceptance of the son beating his father 
and his mother and more radically speaking of Incest 0 But this would render impossible 
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that a nan could say of a younger man, ha Is gy son,. So 5 trap si ados' own, and Lots of 
his own, is itself somehow baaed on the polls, on tha nemos . on the law which ho 
contradict a 0 Stropslados would not contradict himself if he did not respect the 
prohibition against incesto Ho would not hare got into trouble if he had acted like j 
his own son, Pheidippldes, who did not hare a son—you remember that—and did not ^ c/*n 
1|V 4 ( passionately tmeafc his son* Pheidippides re mains conHis.cnt .ifWr hi a ix - n version. ****** 

Strepsiades cannot remain SO. dw^xstatrszzh vTT-ic precisely ■.or.stTt.utea tne ' 
veakness of the case far justice? Answert in the first place, the contradiction 
between the rules of justice and the conduct of the guardian of justice—Zeus. You 
reneober, Zeus binds his father, Zeus commits acini try, things whioh he forbids to men. 

What do you say to this argument? Sana people would perhaps say 0 "Well, these were 
Greek myths and therefore Greek morality had the great misfortune of being built on 
myths which contradicted Greek morality." But what is the reason 4 a the myths? Were 
these myths mare brutal facta of Greek liras? Was there not some human thought invested 
in these myths? Mow if we assume that, we see immediately what the reason is. The 
guardian of right, the founder of the ardor of right, is not subject to the right 
which he founds) the problem with whie^ you are all familiar in a much more restricted 
form from the modem doctrine of The ultimate maker of the law oan also 

unmake the laws. The founder cannot be subjeot to his nomoa , to his law. And there¬ 
fore, those subject to the law can only obey the legislator. They must not think of 
imitating the legislator. If we return to the language of ^yths, nen must obey the 

gods, but oust not imitate them. That is one point wes=s usM say, 

c.o 

But the whole argument up to this point is based oti one presupposition} namely, that 
the rules in questiorw—lot us simply say prohibition against incest and all 

Its Implications—that they are merely by virt ue o f law, by virtue of establishment, 
by virtue of say-so. But is the family, the ha§5Su£mV‘ c '5hich stands and falls by the 
prohibition against incest, not manifestly natural or rational? That is ths question. 

Now what is Implied in the argument of So orates or his Unjust Logos regarding the 
natural character of the family? What Is Implied? If you want to take the simpler 
1 „+* jr> 7exaraple of beating one's father, Is it not soj that‘society stands 

9 ^r and falls by paternal, or at least, parental authority? Bringing up the children who 
are completely unable to take care of themselves, who do not know right and wrong, 
black and white, left and right? Well, let us again look at ths Bible because the 
fundamental problems are of course always in there. Let us look at incest in the 
Bible. Do you remember some stories of inoest there? How is the procreation of the 
human race possible in the early age, assuming that all man descend from one and the ^ 
same oouple, except by inoest at least between brother and sister, to say nothin of 
Lot and his daughters and so on? Think also of the story of Oedipus in Greece. Do 
you remember this story? What would be our moral judgment about Oedipus if we were 
suddenly confronted by such a tala in our world? 


Ag 

We would say that he was blameless. 

3s 

Why? 


At 

Chanceo 


Si 

Yes, but more precisely, why is 

he blameless? 

As 

That was the rule of Thebes. 


3s 

Mo, no, I mean why would we say 

that Oedipus was blameless. 

As 

Hs did not know. 
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3s He did not knov 0 Tea, bat the deeper implication of the myth is, of course, 
incest is a terrible violation of a sacred order regar dless of whether you know or 
not. That is the point. And there is something behind It that this has by itself * 
terrible sanction? For ex uaple, the offspring mat be terrible, Nov look at the off¬ 
spring of Oedipus and Jooasta, There la at least one exception to that rule. At 
least ons, I think there are two, Well, if Antigone is not a noble woman, I don't 
know who is and even her sister, Ismene, So, There is the problem. What is the 
basis for the prohibition against incest? Is this a rule which is universally valid, 
universally valid? And the mere fact that it depends on knowledge is a very great 
point. We cannot say much more because Aristophanes in the Clouds leaves it at a few 
indications , the foundation of the polls is the household. And the foundation of 
the household is the prohibition against incest. This is the sacred prohibition. Not 
a utilitarian rule. And the sacred foundation of all society cannot be defended by j 

the logos . There is a conflict then! between the polls and the logos, Nov this thfcng 
in itself is today trivial. It t only usually not brought cut, but it is implied in 
what you learn in almost all olasaes in this building. How would we record today such 
things as the prohibition against incest or beating one's father and things? 


As 

3s 


Conventions, 

3a ? 

'Conventions' are rarely safe today. 


There has 




Ai Taboo? 

Sx Taboo is a more leso But I think the two terms which would Invariably occur 
in such a discussion would be'myths' or Values 0 Now what does official social science 
teaoh^ about myths or values? That every society stands or falls by a value system 
oor by A basic myths and that this value system or myth# cannot be defended rationally. 
Srery defense wnld only be merely ideological. It can only be accepted or rejected, 
but it Is not subject to rational validation. So this premise is really very 
vulnerable today, I mean, a simple reader—and we all oust always return to the stage 
of a simple reader if we want to understand such a work I ntj to 

Strepslades now, Strepeiades ought to have loved Justice and the polls more than his 
Son, My, That is what we would all say, I think, as decent people. But still, why? 
This question must be permitted in the classroom if not in the market place. Why 
should he have loved Justice and the polls more than his fturidy? All right. 


As The love of his son is ultimately dependent on Justice, according to the I . 


Si Yes, because the polls, we can say, is the condition of his family. He could 
not have a son, as this son, without the polls . Yes, but that is of course not 
precise enough because the air also is a condition af his sen and one can't say a man 
should love the air more than his son. So we oust be warn precise. The polls is a 
condition and Is much more important, is much more than a oars condition, i-ifiy? 

At The ppliq is s condition which wuld not be present if men didn't somehow or 
other work to preserve it which la not true of the air as a condition. Therefore, 
it is more i^ortant that men love the polls because if they didn't, it would be 
destroyed, where tbs isn't true of the other condition, 

f7 | 

S< That is good. But it Is a^tityr little bit.analytic**for me now, though I'll keep 
it in mindo Whet comes first K pAor to an analysis, is the connection between tbs 
polif and right or Justice, St repel adea ought to have loved the polls more than his 
son beoauns the polls is the embodiment of right or Justice, That is the higher 
dain of the polls. All human dignity depends on political society. That is one- 
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k tenth oao That la elaaantaryo The whole argument of Plato, prarvupposea this aleoentary 
point 0 But here a question arises which we as theoretical man are cotap tilled to raise. 
Is this true? Is the polls the embodiment of right? In the moment we raise this 
question, we understand the beginning of the Birds because at the beginning of the 
Birds, we see two Athenians leaving Athens because Athens is ngfr the embodiment of 
juppi'e Provisionally, before going into any details, we can say two Athenians 
leave Athens in quest for a Just city, for a city which is truely an embodiment of 
right. That is the same problem as in the R epublic , as you know. They seek Justice 
and they know that Justice has its home in the folia, can be seen acre dearly in the 
polls than in the indivldualo All righto They are in a pollso Look at Athens, No, 
Athens has many flaws, Sparta, Sven Sparta has many flaus« And any city of which 
they know has nary flaws. So they have to found a Just edty to see how Justice looks 

' like. Something of this kind is implied in the Birds 0 

And now let us turn to the Birds itself. Two Athenians; one is called Suelpides and 
the other is called Pei athetaerua. Euelpidos—that is derived from the words "nan of 
good hope". And Pelsthetaarua—the "reliable comrade," something of this kind. They 
follow two birds. To follow birds means, of course, in Greek—-also the sane word— 
obey two birds, Tou see, it begins really, the play opens with the rule of birds. 

Birds were a famous anlna .’~- Tou did what the birds told you to. So it begins with 
the rule of the birds already. And they are in quest far a human being who has 
become a bird. They run away from tho city of Athens which makes life unbearable 
/beoause of the constant lawsuits, a tains which we will find also in the Wasps from a 
different point of view. And they seek a place where they can live quietly—a city 
which is not a city of busybodies 0 By the way, you see also here a connection with 
the Republic because In the Republic, tho definition of Justice given there. Justice 
aeons minding one's own business, that is only a different formulation for being not 
a busybody in ordinary language. A man who is minding his own business, he is the 
opposite of a busybody. So they seek a city which is not a busybody'and they don't 
know whether such a city exists. But they think they can find out the location of it 
from this man who has become a bird— Tarsus. Why such a man, such a creature, now a 
bird, once a human being? Because being a bird and flying around all countries, he 
might have seen it from above; a kind of aerial reconnaissance, you see. And since he 
is of human origin, he will understand these humans so thatfis chosen with absolute 
sensibility. Kc 

Having almost despaired of finding their way, they discover that they had arrived 
at the place where Tereus lived. What first cooes in sight is a servant bird of 
Tarsus, a slave bird. And that's strange, because wo will see there are no slaves 
there. We hear immediately that this fellow has a slave bird only as a relic Area his 
human life. This was his human slave in his human dEqrs. The birds have no slaves. 
Once they see this strange bird, they get frightened, and they let their birds escape 
so they can't find their way back. The way back to civilization is closed. They have 
to find a way to live where they have arrived finally. Let us turn to verse 85 
fallowing, which is on page 8 of tbs translation. Peisthetaerus speaking. Do you 
have it7 In the middle of page 8. Do you have it? Will you read there? Tea? "Hay 
you perish SS on£y you have turned me through fear." Do you have that? In the 
middle of page 8, Poisthetaerus speaking. 

Ai "He frightened me to death." 

St Tes. Go on. Read it. 

At "0 dear! 0 deart sy heart went pit-a-pat, I-Jy daw's gone too. 


L 


S«Oo r£) 




"Oonel 0 you toward you, You 1st him gol " la this the placet 
Ss Yes. Go one 

As "Well, didn't you fall down, And let ycur crow got 
"No, I didn't. Nol 
"Where is she then? 

"She flew away herself. 

"You didn't let her go. You're a brave boyI" 

S'; Nov this little interlude is not uninteresting. They did exactly the sane thing. 

Out of fear, they let thorn fly, but they put different constructions on the sane 
action. Who is the cleverer of the two fellows from a very staple point of viewT 
Peisthetaenis or Buelpides? 

A: PeisthetaeruSo 

Sg Yes 0 sure 0 Now that is the first indication that he's the hero, you see, at this 
point of the play. He's clevei£ r The first indication. 

Nov, Tereus, the Hoopoe, has become completely a bird now. At this place, we should 
read also page 9 , bottom, in the translation, the long speech of Buelpides. They are 
asked why do they cone—they are human beings, of course, the two men from Athena, Nov 
go on. 

At "You were a man at first, as we are now. And had your creditors, as we have now. 

And loved to shirk your debts, as we do now; And then you changed your nature, and became 
A bird, and flew round land and sea, and know All that men feel, and all that birds 
feel too. 

That's why we are come as suppliants here, to ask If you can tell us of some city, soft 
As a thick rug, to lay us down within. 

Seek ye a mightier than the Cranaan town? 

A mightier, no; a more commodious,, yes. 

Aristocratic? 

Anything but that) I loathe the very name of Soellias* son. 

What sort of city would ye like? 

Why, one Where my worst trouble would such as this) A friend at daybreak coming to my 
door 

And calling out 0 by Olympian Zens. Take your bath early* then cone round to me. 

Tou and ycur c hildren, to the wedding banquet I'm going to g i ve- Now pray don't 
disappoint ne^ 

Else, keep your dlgtanoo, when mr money' s-goat* 

Upon my word, you are quite in love with troubles! And yon? 

I love the like. 



33*7551 


Sx Yes. Let us stop here. In this conical and rather gross thing ... The translator 
was very decent. Row, what do we learn from that? What do wa see hare about the 
motivation of the two men? What do we learn? I mean 0 common as well as the 
differences,. What do they seek? I mean, nothing aristocratic; That's very important 
and that is one part of the truth that it is a democracy which they seek, but not such 
a troublesome democracy as Athens. A pleasant democracy. That is dear. A pleasant 
democracy. But there is a slight difference between the tastes of the two fellows. 

Ax The first wants an easy material life. Re wants to get the necessities of 
physical existence through no efforts of his own. 

3s Yes. Re wants to get th ing s from others. Yes? And doesn't want to do anything 
for them. What some people 5 the welfare state is. But of course he doesn't 
think of the welfare state. That is presented more clearly in the Assembly of Women 
and in another way in the Plutus . you see. A city where men have evui-/chmg in 
abundance. That is what thn comedian writes. But what is Paistbetaerus interested in. 

Ax Wall, he doesn't want bread and circuses. He wants an existence free from the 
moral strictures of others. 

3 1 This is very delicate what you say, but we cannot afford an extreme delicacy in 
a matter of such importance. What is his taste? 

Ax Well, he's a pederast according ... 

Sx Sure, sure. 3o that's important. This is a clever pederast. That is not 
unimportant because if the question of the household cornss up and the family, that 
includes the prohibition against pederast!an Itself according to the Greek view, too. 
That's an irregularity. And here we see a problem. When Plato presents Aristophanes 
in the 3anquot n Aristophanes is presented as giving an edge to the pederast. Yes. To 
say nothing of other things. 


Then Tereus proposes a maritime city anriaas to the question of Buelpidas* Greek cities. 
The proposals are all turned down. No human city will do, of which they know. And 
then Euolpidea asks what about the life with the birds? We don't have to live with 
humans after all. And then Tereus praises the amenities of birds' life: they need no 
money and so on. At this point, Peisthetaerus comes to the fora and then he will be 
at the center for the rest of the play. He comes to the fora with a big schemed The 
birds should found a city. Pound a city. They do not go on in a non-political life as 
hitherto. Suolpides did not go higher than that. Peisthetaerus says they must have a 
polia . And he adds one more thing which is absolutely crucial: they should fora a 
single city. The democracy sketched here is a universal democracy of birds, A 
universal democracy. So no one should say that the notion of a universal state was 
wholly unknown prior to the time of the Stoics or anyone else. But what sort of a 
polia 7 Row let us read on page 12 of the translation, verses 180 to 193 to which 
Mr. Hale referred because they are really crucial. That is Peisthetaerus speaking, 
the lonG speech of his, the aoCBy long speech. Yes? Do you have it? It is probably 

raiaU’i^U, 
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at the top of page 12 , I Mould thinko 

A: He first suggests that the Hoopoe look around «** 

Ss Ho, begin at the first speech of Peisthetserus, yes? 

A: You mean at the bottom of page 11? 

3s "What did you see?" 

A: "What did you se<? 

"I saw the clouds end sky*" 

3s You see, the clouds* that- which we know already* Yes? 

As "And is not that the Station of the Birds? 

"Station? 

I 

"As ons should say,, their habitation* Here while the heavens revolve, and yon great dose 
Is moving round, ye keep your Station still* Maks this your city, fence it round with 
walls. 

And from ycur Station is evolved your State* So ye'll be lords of men, as now of locusts. 
And Malian famine shall destroy the Gods* 

"Eh? how? 


"The Air's betwixt the Earth and Sky* And Just as we, if we would to to Pytho, 

Must crave a grant of passage from Boeotia, Even so, when men slay victims to the Gods, 
Unless the Gods pay tribute, ye in turn Will grant no passage for the savoury steam 
To rise through Chaos, and a realm not theirs*" 


3 3 Yes* Let us stop here and we will comment* Nov what kind of a polls ? And surely 
. a pun is made but any pun worth being written down must be more than a pun* It is an 
IrSwologiT A thing in the first place* Polls 7 * Folia * cesfcfcg 

front—and this is of course wholly unfounded as'iaaertloa— polos and polo s mean s . 
an axis, an axis primarily* Pole, the two poles, is derived from the Saai^meaHhg? 
axis* The pivot on which anything turns^ and therefore derivatively, the axis of the 
, celestial sphere* And then, finally, the celestial sphere itself* What does this , c 

->k*' /mean, this et sek s? The polls of the birds is the key polls* It is not a shanco 

location Which has these cr that advantages and theso - or -t hal disa dvantages* It's the 
key polls * Its site is thft bond between heaven and earth* between gods and men* It 



us time later on* The best polls cannot be on earth* Did you ever hear that? 


At The end of the Republic * 

St aid of the Ninth Book* The modal is laid out in heaven* Nov here it is not 
exactly in heaven, it is between heaven and earth, but still it is a reminder* Nov* 

Anticipating a later expression, but lest we miss a point, when we speak today of an 

ideal city, we don't speak the language of the Greeks; there is no Greek word for 

ideal. The Greek word is a city according to nature* Now that means also its place 
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must be by nature most fit for a perfect city and that place la In the alrj the bond 
between heaven and earth* Tereua la enthusiastic about the clever conceit and he la 
willing to found the polls together with Peisthetaerus provided the other birds agree,, 
naturally* 1 aean„ he's only a constitutional king, you see, and he demands therefore 
/that Pelathetaeros explains to the birds the new «&y 0 Nov* it la clear, Peiathetaerua 
la the man, the hero* We learn In passing also that he's an old man* That comes up 
tine and again, an old man, who is an inventive man of novel thoughts, who attempts 
novel tapes £ww»wfche unheard of* 
deads 

Now it is not easy to got all the birds together* It is also not easy to convince 
them that the two human beings are not their enemies* After all, they know them only 
up to now as bird hunters* The birds wish to rend* them to pieces* Nov let us turn 
^ to the translation, page 18, bottom, verses 339—**0* They seem to be of some importances 
Do you have it? They are In graft danger* The birds wish to rend* them to pieces, 
both* Yes? And then Euelpides says ••• Do you have that? "You alone"* ,* Do you 
have that? 

A: "Wretched man, v twas you that caused it, you and all your clevernesst 
Why you brought me I can't see* 

"Just that you might follow me* 

"Just that I might die of weeping* 

"What a foolish thing to sayt 

Weeping will be quite beyond you, when your ayes are pecked away," 

3* Let us stop here* We learn one point* The real instiga tor from the very begin ning 
was P el sthetaeru a * 3o* Bualpides is a secondary eharaater'f" They can be compared 

such couples as Don Quixote and Sanoho Panza* Or perhaps also to Sherlock Holmes and 
Doctor Watson* You know, they ore the famous couples: the clever leader, a bit 
strange~3herlock Holmes is very strange, you know—and a normal man who has faith 
in that superior, extra and abnormal man 0 

Qi In the Progs also? 


Si What? 

Qt In the Frogs also? o-ufle. 

Si I don't believe that's *.. but I don't know. 


Qi Dionysus and *** 

Ss Yes, Dionysus is a god, 
a different point* 


I mean. 


duf 

that vi 


icrto 


is 


■ v«/V 


#n 


that. 


That's 


The name Peuathetaerus, by the way, what does the name mean? The name indicates 
rcliabillty~ -plstos * Perhaps he's so reliable, so unusually reliable, because he's so 
unusually clever* That could be an explanation) I cannot swear this is the case* 

Let us turn to the top of page 20, the remark of PUelpidee* Do you have it? Where 
jSuelpides says, "You most wise man"**. 


Ai "What a skilful neat contrivance! 0 you clever fellow you. 
In your military science Hi alas you far outdo*" 
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Si Now, again, only to show the position of the two mens Suelpldes recognises his 
ascendency without any hesitation and a hit later on on the sane page, Eualpides 
speaking again* Do you have it? 

A! No* I don’t see where Euelpidas speaks again on that page* 

3i Ho, it is iSpops* Tes, I’m sorry* "If they are hy nature enemies, they are"*** 
r /He tries to sell the two Athenians to the birds toB'ri,ins< mm* and says they are by 

4 nature enemies because nan and birds are envies, but as regards their minds, they are 
friends* Do you have that? 


At "Sneari.es, I grant, by nature, vary friends in heart and will} 
Here they coae with kindly purpose, useful lassons to instil* 


•What, they coae with words of friendship? What, you really then suppose 
They trfl? teach us useful loaons, they our fathers* fathers* foes? 

"Tart to clever folk a foenan very useful hints nay show} 

Thus, that foresight brings us safety, fron a friend we ne’er should know. 

But the truth is feroed upon us - very quickly, by a foe* 

Hence it is that all the Cities taught by fee, and not by friend. 

Learn to then ships of bptitle, and their lofty walls extend} 

50 by this, a foeman’s :.eaohiug t children, hose, and wealth defend*" 

51 Tea* So in other words, this is a very (ood political point* Tea* You see that 

he perfectly irrigated a deliiirative debate, yea? That's appeasanent, the birds say* 
And then they're given a vary good poll deal argument 0 You can and oust learn 
, vcr vas o How we learn in this sequence the birds were barbarians until sooe time 
ago, Tereus had said* They still beli rre in an ancestral enmity to their natural 
enecxLee ar>* the birds haveto^e .enlightened, That la the problem* They are ordinary 
dtisenr .vith an ordinary prejudiced® They have to be liberated front that. 

Page top, 418* The Chorus is saying *** 

At In brief, *Tis something more tfc m past belief," ? 








Ho, what profit does ho seek* Yes? TO stay here. 


At "But wherefore is he cons? What is it He seeks to compass by his visit? 

Think you he’s got soae canning plan Whereby, allied with us, he can 
Assist a friend, or harm a foe? What brings him hex's, I'd like to know*” 

O- 

3 1 You see, again, fcsey^naturally distrust* He’s a foreigner* An enemy from another 
polls* He must have sane selfish advantage and therefore his selfish advantage cannot 
be ours* They behave feasaa absolutely like. thi*. * Now, after more 

preparations into which ve cannot go, Peisthetaerus makes his speech in verses 465 
following, which is Iji, the translation page<23, bottom* Let us read a few of these 
verses beginning dt.y'the relation between the polls and thinking because in modern . 
times men have tried to build up a society whloh is rational* Yes? A p erfectly 
rational society* Of course no one said that any aa*=of^Society is rationalTbut the 
jf^/endjthe goal edaearsoBie* What rational society means is of oourse different N 
C JMMIbI, by different people but that is the objective of all typically modern 
movements,. Yes? A rational 


• o* 


(End of first side of reel J 
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... in tJ'jO first place r tie youngest cod# Tha youngest god presented now for 
Hn» jr/jporly as tho youngest poet—the oast recent poet, end also a poet who 
young, eternally youngO by moons of cosmetics. And here, the opposition to 
boccras clear, the oldest poet, of whoa ho specks only with great admiration, 
apr/xoa to iroe shat He ar had odd of Attic, the goddess of ndschiaf.... 

('irl's voice): "Aril 1 never had heard it beforei 

'Because you've o blind uninqulsltive mind, unaccustomed on Aecop to pore. 

The lark had her birth, so he soys, before Earth; then her father foil eiok and he died. 
3he .aid out his body rith dutiful oaro, but a Grave aha oould nowhere provide; 

For the Earth wan not yot in existence; at last, by urgent necessity led, 

■Jhea tho fifsh day arrived, tho poor creature contrived to bury her siro in her head. 

'Jo tlio sue of the lark, give me leave to renark, on the crest of on headland lioe dead. 

"If therefore, by birth, y<? arc older than Earth, if before all the Coda ye existed. 

By thr. right of tho firetborv the aoeptre is yours; your claim cannot well be reels ted. 

n 7 advise you to nourish and strengthen your beak, and to keep it in trim for a stroke. 
Zoos won't in a hurry tho sceptre restore to tho woodpoakcr tapping the oak. 

bn tlmoo prehistoric *tio easily pioved, by evidence weighty and ample. 

That Birds, and not Gods, were the Eulers of men, end tho Lords of the world; for example, 
Tine was that the Persians were ruled by tiw Cook,"... 

Vfo don't have to road that. Tho main point is this: how icon he convinoo the birds? 

By assorting, and in this T .ray proving, that in the oldest times the rule of tho 
universe belonged to the birds, and not to tho gods. Again, very politically; ’sc has a 
novel scheme, a novel some thing which never existed before. But politically, that 
can be nccoptod only if it io proven to bo in harmony with tradition, os we would 
soy. But here in old tinoo, if it is redly the oldest... Tho revolutionary must bo 
a restoration of tho oldest. That it is not a restoration of the oldoot la perfectly 
olocr because tho birds never ruled and even in this case we soe tho birds can't rulo« 

They seed a human to r-io them. But as a political argume n t, the birds, having tiie 
ordinary citizens' spirit, can only be convinced of their right by being proven that 
their rulo was the oldest. 

Originally, birds ruled everything end especially all man. Different birds ruled the 
Persians, the Crooks, and the Egyptians-Phoenicians ... A division of mankind 

which you may know from Herodotus. It io however not quite dear aliothcr each bird 
ruled one province or whether they ruled all man Jointly. That is not quite door. 

The bifdo are persuaded that they ought to recover their kingship. One universal la 
is established: that's a universal democracy. And of course it lias a ruler—that's the 
difficulty—from a different species. But otherwise a democracy. But how will man bo 
inducod to rooognlze tho birds go gods? And how will the birds bo able to supply non 
with rlchos? And that, of course, oust bo cloar and that must be dons to the satisfaction 
of evoryons. ..'ership of the birds would bo much lose expensive than uarsldLp of the gods: 
You don't have to bring those expensive sacrifices, and other arguments of this nature. 

Foiothotaerus becomes the ruler of the birds. Let us look at page 21, lines j to 6 
from bottom. 

A: You moan the cpooch of the Chorus? 

S: Yoa. But we nood only lines 2 to 6 from bottom, two verses. "Jhat one must do 
with strength ..." Yes? 

A: "So all that by muscle and strength can bo done, wo Birds will assuredly do; 

•**> .*5 -» iflKL- —«- 


tho first 
io still 

innew* 

Ho 




But whatever by prudence and skill met be won, we leave altogether to you," 

Si Yee* That I think la dear. PeiathetaeK^s la the ruler 0 There are certain 
Luttr which are by no means unintereating, but ve cannot go into everything,. 

Now, then, we come to the par abasia, but I see the time la not sufficient to make this 
dear, therefore I would like to mention only one point. Then there la the par aba sis 
in which the birds are presented as having accepted this story of original rule and 
presented in a vary poetic way. 

But then the formal founding of the city takes place and on this oooaalon five 
different individuals appear and wont to be present. The first is, of course, the 
priest who is to do the sacrificing! then there is a poet! then there la an oracle 
fellowi and fourth, Me ton; five, an inspector! and sixth, a seller of decrees. The 
only one who has a proper name is Meton, The others are not identified, Meton was an 
astrononer. This scene regarding the astronomer is of the utmost importance as we 
shall see later, I will mention only one point. The city is founded and ite fame 
spreads throughout the world. All human beings wish to beoome members of this 
wondarfUl city. Three come and are shown to us: a man who wants to strike his father, 
because he has heard that in the City of Birds you can strike your father; then Cinesias, 
a poet! and finally, a sycophant, a crook. Again, there is only one mentioned who 
has a proper name. And this time it is a poet. 


Basmtt ^he connection between the astronomer, the man with the proper name in the 
first set, and the poet, the man with the proper name in the second set, is of 
4 >* - Crucial importance to our understanding in theenavin of the place. To brim us around 

<a to the connection with the Clouds in a few words, the poet is accepted—or is treated 
best—among the first set, Meton, the astronomer, is thrown out. And he is thrown 
out with beating si It is not quite dear who beats him—whether Peisthetaerus beats__cj0 
i<L \ him or i&ethar the birds beat hlnw-but surely if Peisthetaerus beats him, he wouldflt in 
* *££=■ spirit of the citizens. He says explicitly, "I love you, I would keep you. But 

r'* . •,« can't," And there is a nice connection between that and the man who wishes to 

o a strike his fathor 0 Peisthetaerus contradicts himself there and we have to discuss 

that. In the first place, he says, "Yes, We birds are permitted to strike our 
father," And then he speaks of another lav, also rie—BTBttn g frcm birds, according 
to which one aay not strike one's father, 

Peig+kefetr-wi 


The play ends with tbs complete victory of the the gods are starved, 

and they have to give up their role to this clever Athenian because, since he's the 
ruler of the birds, not the birds rule, but Plesthetaerus rules. So Peisthetaerus 
takes the place of Zeus and he marries Kingship with a capital K, the daughter of 
rA> / Zeus, He Mipi completely, So the gods can be disposed of. They are expendable. 

But certain things are not expendable. Also the polls in the ordinary sense . We have 
now a universal polls — no longer a polls limited to a special locality. lesC fra oolia 
as a closed society is expendable. Two things are lnexpendablet a) the prohibition 
against beating one's father and b) the prohibition against, the admission of 




astronomy, 

convenient 


The 


o absolute limits. You can have a wonderful polls , a most 
polls for everyone and it is most pleasant,and enjoyable. 


and no gods > and wonderful. But two things cannot be tolerated: beating one's father 
and astronomy□ That's the link with the Clouds , Because in the llouda . a mong the, t,* 
many things which are ascribed to Socrates, the most peouliar and most ■—Emphasized 
is astronomy.,, "hu science of heaven , the heavenly bodies and their motion. And 
heaven is a tcuL comprising the whole, therefore it is the whole. This science of 


the whole is somehow connected with rebellion against the most fundamental authority, 
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the paternal authority. These are the two things which ore incompatible with 
society. Peisthetaerus lores the astronomer, Melon, but as the founder of the city 
he has to throw him cute And therefore there's an important substitution their neTij 
2n the first set, the only man mentioned by a personal name, a proper name, is the 
astronomero In the second set, the only individual mentioned by a proper nans is 
the poet. Tho poet egn be tolerated by the city. He can. The city needs him 
really. But not the pHllosopher. Just the opposite in Plato, you reoambert the 
philosophers are the rulers, ought to be the rulers^ and the poets are sent away, Just 
as here the«9troncmer who stands for the philosopher is sent away. The fundamental 
problem is the same ard therefore the name of that city—the doud-ouokoo-city, or 
^jla&ovar you might 5 y—shows very dearly the connection with the problem of 
Socrates. There is a fundamental disproportion between science, philosophy or 
whatever you oall it, md the logos. and the noils. The logos may render questionable 
the foundation of society and therefore it cannot be tolerated. The poets know what 
the philosophers know—that's the implication—but they don't say it in a way which 
destroys the city and therefore thsy can be tolerated. 

Now we have to go into some details of that next time, but still ... You win have 
prepared your paper next time, yea? 
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3 , Those feelings can bo changed in tho course of events, I«m sorry to say. 

A. What is it of Plato that we're going to bo reading? 

s. lhe Apology of Sooratoa and tho Crlto— these are tho two, probably tho 
moot popular writings of Plato, 1 moan popular in the sense most widely reads 
Now first, let us remind ourselves for a moment before we begin, Mr* Haight 
and 1 , in our free-for-all, of our general prohi ecu The oouree is entitled 
"Bio Origins of Political Science• n We started from the fact that in our 
time rational thought is undargoing a crisis, and the question arises, is 
this crisis das to reason Itself, or is it due to a certain interpretation 
of reason—the modem interpretation? In order to clarify that, we return to 
the origins of political science. Good* 

4 

Now, shat are the origins of political science j shat is the original coo» 
ception of political science? I would like to say a word about that, although 
most of you will know that. But it doesn't do any ham if it is restatedo 
The original conception of political sdsnee,in its fully developed form, la 
accessible in Aristotle's Poiitics, and, one can say, only there* There, pc^ 
litioal science is a practical science; that means the perspective of Aris¬ 
totle at the order of the Politics is identical with the perspective of the 
perspective of the citizen or statesman. Ho looks farther afield than the 
statesman does, sven the best statesman, bat hs looks in the ssme direction. 
And political science in the Aristotelian sense 1 s not a theoretical art, is 
not an attempt to look at political things from the outside 0 

If this is political life which has a certain direction, there are two 
ways of looking at it. One is from here] one can view the question following 
the direction of political things themselves, as the citizen does, the states¬ 
man does, and as Aristotle as a political philosopher does. But there is also 
a way, here, to look at it from tho outside, Just as we look at the movements 
of fishes or of leopards, from the outside. We do not participate in that 
life. That would be a theoretical attitude toward political philosophy) that 
is characteristic of present-day social science, of course. Although they use 
the partial pant-observer in a certain role, that is subordinate to a funda¬ 
mentally theoretical approach; and if it is practical, it is practical in the 
sense of an applied science—you remember the distinction between an applied 
and a practical science of whioh I spoke on a former occasion* The Aristo¬ 
telian political sdenoe—end by the way, that is true not only of Aristotle, 
but also of oth jts ■ ■ b ut Aristotle develops his in a claasio manner, and the 
model of everyone else who later followed his approach. 

By virtue of this practical character, the guiding thwne of Aristotle's 
Politics is the question of what is the best order of society, the best re- 
■^EeTit also fWi* with the imperfect regimes, and with the question of how 
this or that kind of imperfect regime can be managed or improved) but this 
management of the Imperfect regimes, and its principles, cam only be under¬ 
stood in the light of the beat regime, because any i mpr o v ement presupposes a 
standard for the improvement, and the fully-developed standard is the best 
regime* One can also put it this way: the problem of the best regime is the 
physiology of polities, whereas the doctrine of the various imperfect regimes 
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is the pathology and therapeutics. That la a pendsslbie comparison. Now, 
tha promises otf this whole political doatrios as developed in tha Politics 
is the answer to the question, what la good, what la human good. And the 
core of the homn good la human excellence—'virtue; and this ia developed in 
Aristotle’s Bthlcs. whiah la inseparable from the Politics and vice-versa. 

Aristotle’s political work, which ia tha Politics together with the 
Ethics. gives us the fullest development of the Socratic study of political 
things as political things) which means that what Aristotle does is not iden¬ 
tical with what Socrates did, or with what Plato did. But if Socrates or 
Plato had been concerned with a relatively Independent science of politics, 
as they were not, they would have said what Aristotle aald. Why they were 
not concerned with such a relatively independent treatment ia a long question 
into which I cannot go. But if we approach the whole problem from our present- 
day assumptions that there is a possibility of a relatively Independent polit¬ 
ical science, Aristotle’s work is the most inaediately relevant exponent, or 
exposition of that. But behind Aristotle's Politics and Ethics there ia, 
somehow, Socrates. Socrates turned to the political things, which means in 
Socrates, philosophy turned to the political things as such. Prior to Socr»fc»~, 
political philosophy was not concerned with political things as such. 

What, then was philosophy originally, parlor to Socrates? One way to 
answer that question is the study of Aristophanes’ Clouds, which presents 
Socrates himself as a representative of the pre-So o ratlo view of philosophy. 
Even in the form of a comedy, and that must be viewed very Judiciously—that 
goes without saying—but nevertheless, hare in the Clouds, in this pre- 
300 ratio form of Socrates, philosophy is purely theoretical. The spirit of 
the philosopher is skin dr identical to that of the mathematician. 


A. Inaudible question. 



S. Self-forgetting contemplation of the principles. No self-knowledge. 

Just as the mathematician is, as a mathematician, not concerned with the 
question what is mathematics, what am I doing as a human being engaged in 
mathematics, but is concerned with the mathematical object^ the same is true 
of the philosopher in this presentation. This Is, roughly speaking, correct, 
but it is not literally true, because the disregard of the political things 
by this philosopher in the Clouds has a re a so n - t he reason being that the 
political things are essentially conventional, and therefore you cannot learn 
anytliing from them about the nature of things. You understand from hers why 
the bcglnalitg of Aristotle’s Politics is so eminently apt, ths beginning 
being the assertion* the polia is by nature; man is by nature a political 
animal. Convention ocoee in only in a very secondary place. If the polls 
Is natural, then the philosophic understanding of man implies, includes, 
understanding of political things. 1 said there is a deep harmony between 
Aristotle's Politics and Socrates) but that is no identity, and that 1 s 
indicated by this little point, that 3 oarates never said the polls is natural. 
He took it very seriously, but be never said the polls Is natural. What thle 
means Is a question whiah we will clarify to some extent by our later study 
of Plato. Before wo can begin to understand Socrates, we have to arrive at a 
better understanding of the position which Socrates attacks, against which 
political science cane into being. And this position which Socrates attacks 
Is presented to us In Aristophanes, among others. But Aristophanes has great 
advantages, of which I spoke more than once. 
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Aristophanes' claim can be pot as follows* the poet a, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the philosophers, are open to the phenomena, to earn phenomena, to 
whioh the philosophers are blind. The poet understands the political things. 

By the mgr, this is also intelligible today, iaasdiatalyj I think I mantionsd 
this staple observation beforej that today you find sometimes a novel which 
tells you, which gives you a deeper understanding of political things than 
many volumes of political Balancei hand-booka, textbooks, and periodicals. 

But it had a particular bearing in this early time. The poets are open to 
phenomena to which the philosophers ere blind. Therefore, Socratic philosophy, 
as it came with the r eve r e d Socrates, with the Socrates we know from Plato and 
Xenophon, la directed both against an earlier philosophy and against the poets. 
Socratic philosophy trios to do philosophically what according to Aristophanes 
could be deme only poetically. So that the fight against the philosophers 
which is so wall known from the Republic is an absolutely essential part of 
tbs beginning of political science . 

Now, in order to understand a bit better what Aristophanes la daallng with, 
1 would lilce to read to you a passage from Plato's law, page 690, that's in 
the third book somewhere, I read it to you from the simple translation,, 

"What, and how many, are the agreed plains in the matter of ruling and being 
ruled alike In cities and In houses? Is not the claim of the father and 
mother one of them, and in general, would not the claim of parents to rule 
over offspring be a claim universally Just? Certainly. And naoct to this 
the right of the nobis to rule over the ignoble, and then following an these 
is a third claim* the right of older people to rule and of younger people 
to be ruled. To be sure. The fourth claim la that slaves ought to be 
ruled and masters ought to rule. Undoubtedly. Aftd the fifth is, I tra gi n s, 
that the stronger should rule and the weaker be ruled. A truly ccmfuleory 
form of rule, 8 says the interlocutor. "Yes, and one that is very prevalent 
among all kinds of living beings, being acoarding to nature, es Pindar, the 
poet onoe said. The most Important claim is, it would seem, the sixth, which 
ordains that the man without understanding should follow, and the wisest man 
load and rule. Nevwrthsl as, sqt most sapient Pindar, this is a thing that X 
for one would hardly assert to be against nature,"—camaly, the r le of the 
wise—"but rather, according to natures the natural rule of law without 
force over willing subjects. n In other words, the Implication is here meant 
that low is the onbodiment of wisdom and therefore is most correct. "To be 
favored by the gods and to have good luck marks the seventh form of rule, 
where we bring a man forward for a casting of lota and declare that if he 
gains the lot, he will moat justly be the ruler, but if he fails be shall 
take his plaos among the ruled." 

Now these are the seven claims. What Plato Implies is that in any actual 
polls, these seven claims are somehow embodied. And of those the most sensible 
is the rule of wisdom. But this is not the only one. There is, for example, 
also the claim of mere strength, and the reason is dear, because the wise 
cannot compel the \xxwlse if they do not have the support of much strength 
supplied by anas (?) given. And there is also the claim of the old, merely 
old, to have a higher right than the young—and in the first place, of course, 
parents, as you see. That is a sketch of the political problem. The political 
problem consists precisely in this* that political government is, for all 
practical purposes, never the rule of wisdom as such, but other, lower, harsher 
elements are added to it in order to make it political rule. The polls oenv- 
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bines theao different typos tixLoh have Tory different weight. That la the 
problem of the polls, this mixture of heterogeneous elements which must be 
aooepted if we are to go on to accept the polls. This applies also to the 
household* The parents have a right over their children, as Plato 
clear by his distinction* The rule of the parents is not the rule of the 
vise as such* And yet, what is the title of the parents, if not wisdom? 

That is difficult* In one way, of course, it is* Why do parents have the 
right to boss around, to guide, to ocooand, or whatever you coll it, their 
children? Because we assume that being older, more experienced, they can 
take care of the children better than the children themselves oan* Out two 
questions arise. Do all parents necessarily oars for their children, as 
birds care for their offspring? You have only to read the daily papers and 
what is going on in certain social agencies to see that human mothers are not 
as dependable as swallow mothers. But even granting for one moment that they 
would care, that would not be of very great help, because caring combined with 
stupidity is practically as bad as not caring. What do we see here? We see 
a legal assumption, that very generally and crudely speaking it is better if 
the young c hildr en are brought up by the people who generated them than by 
strangers. Now that is a crude legal assumption based on very tough things) 
for exa m ple, the unwHllngoosa of other people to take care of other people's 
"brats," and so the law simply aayss "Wo, you have to take care of them) 
whether you ore fit or not, that's your business, and if you prove to be 
grossly unfit, you will be sentenced to Jail in addition to all other consid¬ 
erations." 

This problem was discussed at very great detail, at least at relatively 
great detail, by the way, by John Locke in the first part of Civil Gov ernm e nt * 
where he discusses the great question: where does paternal power derive, ana 
what is its meaning? And where he, for example, makes a subtle distinction, 
because his opponent, a fellow called Filmer, had said the mere act of beget¬ 
ting gives the man the right to respect and being obeyed throughout his life 
be the individual he has begotten. And Locke says that doesn't make much 
sense, if he is not at the same time the one who brings up that child, and 
then he goes on into more subtleties of this question* And, needless to say, 
here also the question arlsos of whether a given man who is the father accord¬ 
ing to law is in fact the father* The i-apoleanio civil code had this famous 
prescription* "la recherche ds la patenaltf eat interdtte 1 *—dn the case of 
an illegitimate child, it is forbidden to make any inquiries as to the iden¬ 
tity of the father. Napoleon needed soldiers* This is one side of the matter* 

But to oorao back to the main point* We find hero after a very brief 
inspection a legal assumption on which the whole social order is baaed. This 
legal assumption presents itself, however, and for a very deep reason must 
present itself, as a sacred law. Now the problem with which such people as 
Aristophanes are concerned is to say, I mean, if they would not overstate it 
for reasons of comical effect, and some other things* You, the polls, trans¬ 
form a tolerable rule of thumb into a sacred law* The rule of thumb is all 
right os rule of thumb, because as rule of thumb it admits exceptions and 
deviations* But a sacred law does not admit exceptions. And you can make 
the application to the someMhat harsher question of lnoost by yourself. 

Now we have seen some discussion of that in the Cloude. and this is taken 
up again in the Birds . I remind you only of a few points before we go on* 
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The action of the Birds « two Athenians leave thsir city in qusat for a per¬ 
fect aLty*-e alty whore everyone can live by hliroel f, Is lsft alone, can d*» 
vote himself to his pleasure. Such a alty doesn’t exist—neither now, nor 
ever. They have to found that city, os they have to found a alty in Plato's 
Acixibllq. for somewhat different reasons. But this city, this perfect city, 
apparently Is not possible as a city of human beings. It is possible only 
as a city of birds. Only a city of birds can have the perfect place whioh a 
perfect city oust have—the perfect place being the moot strategic place 
Im a g i n abl e , between heaven and earth, controlling the traffic between gods 
and man. This perfect city is, as it is hardly necessary to say, a universal 
dty, because if you say particular city you say war, at least the possibility 
of war, and that means you'll have war. So only a universal city can bo really 
pleasurable, and it is also of course a universal democracy: no harsh die- 
tl n ctio n between classes, no slavery. 

The man rtc founds the city is the Athenian Peisthetaerusu The name would 
translate: 'peisthos' means reliable, faithful; and tietaerus* means comrade 
or fZiend. The name is of course a coinage by Aristophanes, sod I have no 
better explanation than that, in the earliest comedy which has been preserved 
to us, the Aohamiana. the hero is called Dikaiopolis, which is also a very 
strange name for a man. That means just, and that means city: a man called 
'just alty*. I believe that Pelsthetaerus is somehow modelled on that name. 

The first port, 'peisthos, 1 means faithful, reliable, but, os one could prove, 
this word faithful, reliable, has In a way even a broader manning than the 
word just: The thoroughly dependable man In every respect; and polls is re¬ 
placed by hotaerus, by comrade, by friend. It is not quite a polls whioh he 
founds, as we see from the fact that the only humans who are dearly members 
of it are these two Athenians: all the rest are birds. But tide is a more 
guess, and I mention it only in passing# 

Now let us turn to the point where we left off. lir. Haight, did your 
objections to my interpretation roach a point already where you oould state 
them clearly, or should we not rather finish? 

A. I would prefer, 1 think, that we finish. 

3. Yes, I think that's sensible. All righto Lot us turn to whore we loft 
off. Let us turn to the bottom of page 33 in the translation, which is verse 
676, where the ohorus speaks. '..Ill you read that, whoever has it? 

A. 0 darling! 0 tawny-throati Love whom I love the best, 

Doarer titan all the rest. Playmate and partner in All my soft lays. 

Thou art oomet Thou art cams! Thou hast dawned on my gaze, 

1 hove hoard thy sweet note, NightingaleI Nightingale! 

Thou from my flute Softly-Bounding const bring 
i.uaic to suit lath our songs of the Sparing: 

Begin then I prey Our own anapaestic address to essay. 

S. Stop there for the moment. You see, the porabasis of the chorus are here 
birds, but the birds speak versos. The poet refers to the kinship of birds to 
the poet. That is one reason why the birds have been selected. Sweet song is 
what they share, h’hat is the exception in the case of man, sweet song, is the 
rule in the case of the birds, at least of certain birds, especially the night- 



ingale. The question is, is there not also s kinship of the post with the 
clouds in the ooraedy called Clouds? It is surely the imitative character of 
the clouds, you remember, which connects the clouds with the poet* Now then, 

1st us read tho Ixmodiato sequel where we left off* 

A* Ye men who are di m ly eari sting below, who perish and fads ss the leaf. 

Pale, woebegone, shadowlike, spiritless folk, life feeble and wingless and brief, 
Erail castings In day, who arc gone in a day, like a dream full of sorrow and 
sighing, 

Cano listen with care to the Birds of the air, the ageless, the deathless, who 
.. flying 

In the joy and the freshness of Ether, ore wont to muse upon wisdom undying* 

We will tell you of things transcendental; of Springs and of Hirers the mighty 
upheaval; 

The nature of Birds; and ths birth of the Cods: and of Chaos and Darkness prlnnrdL 
VJhen this ye shall know, 1st old Prodicus gp, and be hanged without hope of 
repriarval. 

3* Prodicus is this famous man mentioned in the Clouds with whom young Soarates 
was connected a The birds are here presented ss inmortals, as being (?) 
always, as ethereal beings iddoh teach ephemeral man the truth about ths heaven- 
ly things* The nature, the coming Into being of birds, gods, and rivers* How 
this, of oouroe, they have already undergone. They were wimple fallows, ths 
birds, before, but our clever Athenians had told them that they wars ths gods 
and the origin of everything, and they act on that* Tou see, they were quick 
lea me re, in a way. Go on where you left off* 

A* There was Chaos at first, and Darkness and 2&ght, and Tartarus vasty and 
dismal; 

But the Earth was not there, not the Sky, not the Air, till at length in the 
bosom abysmal 

Of Darkness an egg, from the idiirlwlnd conceived, was laid by ths aablm-pltnei 

Sight. 

And out of that egg, as the Seasons revolved, sprang Love, the entrancing, the 
bright. 

Love brilliant and bold with his pinions of gold, like a whirlwind, refulgent 
and sparklingl 

Love hatched us, oocsidngling In Tartarus wide, with Chaos, the murky, the 
darkling. 

And brought us above, as tbs firstlings of love, and first to the light we 


3* Let U0 stop* 33 m birds give now a cosmology* They are the gods* They 
must be the flrstbengs. Literally, this cannot be true, because in all thso- 
gjomies (?) there was aanethlng before, maybe heaven and earth, or whatever it 
was* We sec here they are precoded by Sroe* Those who will rsmsnbcr Plato's 
Banquet will not be surprised by that* Eros is there first* In s way, love, 
desire, is the first of all beings* At least he is the first of all bright 
or alining beings; ths first to bring things to light* Does this make sense 
that Eros is the first because he is ths first which brings things to light? 
Generat e ■■■all beings are generated, let's assiaao. and generation presupposes 
tho act of generating, i*e«, Eros. That is the Indication of that; to be 
means to bo something, to have a oharuotar* Thera is not a being which merely 
is, it is always this or that being* There is a character, a limit setting 
off this from that, a nature. To be means to be limited, and as a limited. 
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it is dist in gu i s hed Aram any possible source of all beings, which as a source 
of all beings, is unlimited-■infinite, that's the seas word* And infinite-* 
where you cannot oaks any distinction. Poetically expressed, nigit, or scnm- 
thing like night, is the oorigin-*ahaoe. They are mixed—but perhaps cos 
chaos. Ins unlimited will not do because you cannot understand the difference 
if there is only one such person* Perhaps you need more, and that was the 
more cannon view* 

The aleoants* there are four elements, for example, out of which all else 
cornea. But these el omits are not things} they are the sources of things, not 
things. These elements must be brought together, they most be mixed, they 
must be united, so that there be things. But that which brings diahetero- 
gensous things together is. In the widest sense of tho word, the uniting 
principle, fires. That is the doctrine behind this birds' cosmology. Now let 
us read the next two verses where we left off* 

A. There was never a race of Imnortala at all till Love had the universe 
blended 

Then all things corairingllng together in lose, there aroee the fair Earth, and 
tho Sky, 

And the limitless Seaj and the race of the Gods, the Blessed, who never shall 
die. 

3* Let us stop here* We see the mixture* There is a mixture of heterogeneous 
elements, and that presupposes a mixing principle, and that is called Eros. 

And out of that the gods come and, according to this thesis here, the birds. 

The birds are the firstlings of Eros, and therefore the ^Lvers of the greatest 
things to the mortals* Birds appeal to men for recognition as gpds. Just as 
tho olouds did in the Clouds, you remeefcar? But there is a difference: the 
birds try to take the place of the Olympian gpds, whereas the olouds only 
demanded to be reoogpissd in addition to the Olympian gods* The clouds were 
muoh more rudest than the birds are* Hanes, the action of this play is much 
more daring than the action of tho Clouds . Henoe, it takes plane not in 
Athens, but in a far-away place* 3o that makes sense* How, let us eee what 
we learn about this life of the birds in the sequel* We turn to verse 753 
following, Wiioh is the third paragraph on page 36 of the translation* Do 
you have it? Let someone else read* Do you have it, you are, how shall Z 
say it, a notarised reader* 

A* Ze there any one amongst you, 0 spectators, ifco would lead 
With the birds a life of pleasure, let him corns to us with s p eed. 

AH that here is rsdkonod shameful, all that here the laws condemn. 

With the birds ia right and proper, you may do it all with them* 

Is it here by law forbidden for a sea to beat his alre? 

That a chide should strike his father, strutting up with youthful ire. 

Crowing Raise vour sour and fight me* that is what the birds admire. 

Corns you runaway deserter, spotted o'er with marks of shame. 

Spotted Txenoolln we'll call you, that, with us, shall be your name, 
lou who style yourself s tribesman, Phrygian pure as Spintharus, 

Come and be a Phrygian linnet, of Phi,Tamm's breed,with us* 

Come along, you slave and Cardan, fixaeestides to wit. 

Breed with us your Cuckoo-rearers, they'll be gulldamen apt and fit* 

Son of Peislas, who to outlaws would the city gates betray. 
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Com to m, and b* 4 partridge (cockerel Ute the cock, they My), 

We esteem it no dishonor knavish partridge tricks to play. 

S. lies, 1st us stop here. Ton see, that is the simple, and X think perfectly 
dear description of the perfect city as Paisthetasrus sees it. The overall 
fomulst pleasure. The things which are disgraceful fay oonvention are noble 
with the birds; namely, because they are noble by nature. That is 1 spiled? 
the birds 1 society ie a natural eociety. Beating the father, of oourse. Xou 
know, you have again examples in the daily papers. The boy is told that he 
shouldn't do that, his mother nags him; according to the law, he has to obey. 
Aooording to nature, he oan hit back. And even, X think, if he kills her, 
according to a oertain interpretation of American law, he will be regarded 
ae, how do you oall it, in need of peychiatrlo treatment, and not ae someone 
who has done something disgraceful. No slavery. Kothlng wrong with ocMardlae. 
The harsh students of dvio right, there are none. Mo distinction between 
oitisens and foreigners, which is a hardship for the foreigasr. No such dis¬ 
tinction. Why? Because it is a universal society. A completely pleasant 
aodsty must be a universal society. That is said today, and that was 
known to Aristophanes, and sons earlier man. So we have now, X think, a clear 
picture of idiat happens. 

At this moment, or shortly after the founding of the city begins, the 
first question is how it should be called. Perhaps we'll read that. That's 
in the translation, page 38 bottom, verse 809* first ws oust give the city 
a splendid name, and than ws must sacrifice to the gods afterwards. That is 
the plan of what follows. 

A. PEI: First we mat give the dty same grand big name: and then 
We'll sacrifice to tho high Gods. EUt That's ay opinion also. 

CiD&t Then let's consider what the name shall be. 

PEI: What think you of that grand Laeodan name, Sparta? 

EU* What? Sparta for ay city? No. X wouldn't use esparto for ay pallet. 

Not if I'd cords; by Heracles, not X. 
i'ii X* How shall we name it then? 

Si Xou see. Just as he rejected aristocracy at an earlier stage, when they 
wanted a good dty, they reject now the very name of Sparta. 

A. PEIi How shall we name it then? CHORj Invent some fine 

ttanUoquecb name, drawn from these upper spaces 

And clouds. PEI: What think you of doudouckoobury? 

CHOR* Good! Good! Xou have found a good big name, and no mistake. 

EUt Is this the great Cloudouokoobury town Where all the wealth of 
Aeschines lies hid, and all Theagenes'e? FEIi Best of all. 

This is ths plain of Phlegm, where the Gods 
Outshot ths giants at the game fo Brag. 

5. And so on. Than, there is to be found a protecting god in particular, 
and that's of oourse a bird, and In this case, a oock. Then after these 
most urgent questions have bon settled, one oust sacrifice,—because that 
is a most sacred action, the founding d t the polls—%o tin* gods; but 
naturally to the new gods. To the birds—of which Peisthetaerus now is ths 
ruler. That is the beautiful inverse, you know, the ruler of the birds 
sacrifices to his subjects. And a priest has to be called in to sacrifice 
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to the new gods. • This pious Ban has no trepidations to sacrifice to the heirs 
to the Olympian gods, but he is sent away; not because of any orthodoxy of his 
but because he invites too many birds, i.e., gods, so not sufficient remains * 
for these now gods to feed on.. «... 

.'Then Peisthotaerus himself will bring the sacrifice, but is interrupted'--'* 
by another individual, namely', by a poet. The poet takes the place of the = 
priest. The poet lies, as would appear if you would read it, and as would : 
not surprise you, because that was the common Greek saying, the poets lie 
such. They tell many stories which are not true. ' In high Pindaric lyric • • 
poetry, he asks for presents, vfaich he receives. Ciey are the garments taken 
away from the priest's assistants. ' lou see that the poet is in every respect 
the successor to the priest. He receives these presents because he nay bring 
evil on the polis if he is not satisfied. How could the poor poet bring evil 
on the polis? .1 mean, he ain't got no machine guns as a poet, to say nothing . 
of atomic bombs. But what does he have? " ' ' -- •- r-_ .. ~. • 


A. A poem. 


• • v . 1 . 
! <« • # « 




S.. Xes, and how does'it worfc to'the detriment of the’polis?- Could it work 
to the detriment of the polis? 


A.. ..By dissuading them. He..could dissuade them. 




• . * ■ — * ! — •••... 

S. The fame. . The poets are the most .powerful regarding the fame of individuals 
and cities. Therefore, they have to be respected. Peisthetaeras says visibly, 
here in verse 947, one must benefit, or help, the peet. fiat's a principle; 
but he is also sent away, but not quite the way that poets are sent away in 
the Republic, but in a much more friendly spirit.- • ' " • ; 1 • •„ 

-* : - . : v ir.l.r. ; v 

: Then there comes the oracle man, and he is thrown out in utter disgrace. 

He begs for presents as the poet does. But in contradistinction to the poet, 
the bases of his begging are holy teocts. * The poet didn't beg, -and he had . 
beautiful songs, but there was not a direct conneqnjion. He begs an the 
basis of divine texts, and he doesn't receive anything. He's a boaster. The 
things which he says are not true. 

^ . ’ * • **• . 

And then we come to another individual-who is most important to us, and 
that is Me ton. In the translation on page 45 * terse 992; read it then. 

A. METOIIs I come amongst you—' PEI:'. Some new misery this! 

S. And he says to this fellow Me ton... *"•’*** ” . 

• I . - ** c* .«,*•% * 

A. What's your scheme's form and ggfcline? What's your design? 

What buskin*' s on your foot? * * 

MET: I come to land-survey this Air of yours, and mete it out be acres. 

PEI: Heaven and earth 1 Whoever are you? - 

MET: Whoever am I? I'm Meton, Known throughout Hellas and Colonus. _.v,‘ . ' 
PEI: Aye, and what are these ? MET: They're rods for Aii^-survoying.- 
I'll’just explain. The Air's, in outline, like i S*’ v . *. ; • 

One vast extinguisher; so then, observe, *' ‘: -• ] 

Applying here my flexible rod, and fiadng *-• : l’** i-/^ 

My cocqpass there,—you understand? ; • i ’•'* f ‘-:rt *• t* i .I.-*- 
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PEI* I don't* ME?* With tha square rod I measure out, that so 
The circle may be squared} and in the center 
A market place j and streets be leading to It 
Straight to the very center} just aa from 
A star, though circular, straight rays flash out 
In all dire c tions, PHI* Why, the man's a Thales! 

S. That was—as we would say today, the man is an Einstein, or a Newton. 

By the way, Moton actually lived in Athens, himself. We know a little hit 
about him. Go on. 

A. lietoni MET* Yes, what? PEI* You know I love you, Keton, 

Taka my advice and slip away unnoticed. MET* Why, what*a the matter? 

PEI* As in Lacedaemon There's stranger-hunting} and a great disturbance} 

And blows in plenty. MET* What, a devolution? PEI* No, no, not that. 

MET* What then? PEI* They've all resolved 
With one consent to wallop every quack. 

S. Yes, "...all boasters." 

A. MET* I'd best be going. PEI* Faith, I'm not quits certain 
If you're in time} see, see the blows are coming! 

MET* 0, murdorS Help! PEI* I told you how 'twould be. 

Came, measure off your steps some other way. 

3. You see, it is by no means certain, as the comnantators have often assumed, 
that Peisthetaerua is beating. It oould very well be from tha city. But even 
of the question is und o ddable an the basis of the text, if Peisthetaerua beats 
him, he would not do it on his own accord. He says, I love thee; but if the 
polls doesn't stand for that kind of figure, what do you do? Keton is the 
only one with a proper name, of these five people. Beoanse there also appear 
some other people. Hetan, and that is something else which reminds us of— 
we had alroady met one astronomer in tha Clouds— Socrates. Maton does not 
oak for anything} he just wants to do something there. It's some combination 
of astronomy with town-planning. But the polls does not tolerate any of that, 
and he is beaten. 

And that is important) the city is, in a way, meant to be followed (?) 
geometric. This regular city—in this country, the best example is, of course, 
Washington. In the IBthcentury, this kind of cities were rather common) also 
in Europe in the Age of Reason. People built rational dtles. And the moat 
rational form seemed to be one center. In Paris, you have also an example in 
the Etoils, for those of you who have been there, and there are soma cities in 
Germany from the Sana age and the sane time. And the source of that—if one 
can aay that—is a remark in Descartes' Discourse on Method, where he opposes 
the old dtles, where people just built houses as they saw fit, and later on 
there is a complete me as* tha Medieval dty, you know, and tha old upper*- 
storeys obstructing light and all kinds of difficulties) and the other, the 
planned dty, perfect order. 

That is an into resting example of the age of rationalism, but the same 
thing existed in Greece, and we know this from a passage in Aristotle* a 
Politico about such a town-planner called Hlppodamia, and listen is the same 
kind of fellow* an aetronoeda founder of the dty, who tries to establish 
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the heavenly order on earth. Also the Platonic city.' * In Plato’s Critias, 
there is a city of this kind described, which is a perfectly ordered one. 

And Atlantis, which has eonething to do with Syracuse, however it does. The 
sain point is the only i n dividual cooing to that sacrifice who has a proper 
name is the astronomer. And he plays a very special role, because he is 
loved by the founder. But the founder cannot tolerate him, for the sake of the 
polls. - *-- - * . 

* .. , ' * * * • ,♦ * * N * • t 

• . * . 1 • • . * * * * > ’ 

The other fellows who come afterwards are not very interesting. There is 
one, an inspector, who is also beaten by Ehisthetaerue, but there is no refer¬ 
ence made that this has anything to do with the sentiment of the citizens. 

And the same applies to the sixth individual, the seller of Greek degrees, vhi 
is also beaten and sent away by Peisthetaerus, and in seventh and last place, 
the inspector and seller of degrees together.. So, if we count in the way in 
which I suggested, Keton would be the middle, which is, I believe, what the 
poet means: the central figure. . The polls cannot tolerate astronomy. We 
know that already from the Clouds . Now, seme further aspects of the city of 
the birds come to light in the sequel. If you will turn in the translation 
to the middle of page 43, which is verse 1071—'the basic ordinances of the 
new city. I..' 

A. ' Listen to the City’s notice, specially proclaimed to-day; 

Sirs, Diagoras the Xelian whosoever of you slay, * 

Shall receive, reward, one talent; and another we’ll bestow • ; 

: If you slay some ancient tyrant, dead and buried long ago. . ‘ 

•S. '* You see, Diagoras of Kelos was a fellow accused of atheism in Athens; and 
•he is, of course, also untolerable for the perfect city. Atheism and tyranny 
I are the two things which are incompatible with the good city.*' Tyranny, obvious: 
-oppression; and atheism for other reasons. The next t^o verses. -- - 

. * ‘ , . * * , * * . * • • • * • • * » * t* r VC *.* V * 

A. 'We, the Birds, will give a notice, we proclaim with right good will,— 
-Sirs, Philocrates, Sparrovian, whosoever of you kill," * — - "» - 

-Shall receive, reward, one talent, if alive you bring him, four; -•* 

' Him who strings and sells the finches,..** . ••-fy'- - - 

S. ...And so on, that's not important. - What does this show, this ordinance? 

: Tne difference made between alive and dead, bringing him in alive or dead? 

When you see these Western movies, there is no difference, alive or dead, but 

- they made an enormous difference here. • What does that show*, to pay much more 

* of brought in alive?.; 1 _ .. •_ ’ - ‘ *• _..'• . 

•• . , • * • ** * . 


A. Kore difficult. -;*:. 


V . . v .. 


• S. - You. that’s a sufficient reason? But why are they so eager, then? 

. ' f t;-l. 

• A. - Beating.:-,.:, II-.. * .j s . ‘ ' **• ;; ' 

• W ** *’ * * ♦ • t ••*.*.« % m 

• ‘ * *• *.*• r . 

S. Vindictiveness: tfyat’s not unimportant, the theme of the vindictiveness 
of the polls. I mean, the individual must not be vindictive, that is clear 
- for every decent man. And was dear to every decent man in all times. -But' 
the polls needs a certain kind of vindictiveness.' That is, as you will see, 

one of the themes of the Wasos, the comedy too which we shill turn later* 

.. /. 
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;• Now, in the sequel, we learn of the progress of the war against the gods; 
after all, the gods have not yet been defeated, and the new gods have already 
founded their city. So, we get some information from time to about the 
war against the gods. Let Us read a characteristic scene at the top of page 
5Ut which is verse 1330. We cann o t read everything, unfortunately. Iris, a. 
she-messenger from the gods. 


« n ». — - 


• #••• 




• « . • e 


A. IRIS: I? From the Father to mankind I’m flying,. . 

To bid them on their bullock-slaughtering hearths 
Slay sheep to the Olympian Gods, and steam “ ' 

The streets with savour. PEI: What do you say? What Gods? 

IRIS: What Gods? To us, the Gods in Heaven, of course. j’ : 1 ff.’/' 4 

PEI: What, are YOU Gods? IRIS: What other Gods exist? ‘ r .'* ; * 

PEI: Birds are now Gods to men; and men must slay . IT *. % 

Victims to them; and not, by Zeus, to Zeus. •* ' . .* * ‘ ' ‘ * : 

, •; : . .. ♦ • • • • • •’ W ~ * • ” 

S. ’ That «s very good:' "Not, by Zeus, to Sous." That 'its ry well translated. 

t S . .. . ■ • • • . — • •-'•*. •••• • »• • • •■ •• - 

A. IRIS: 0 fool, fool, fooll Stir not the mighty wrath' 

Of angry Gods, lest Justice, with tho spade 
Of vengeful Zeus, demolish all thy race, . ’’ 

And fiery vapour, with Licymnian strokes, "• “ *“* * 

Incinerate thy palace and thyself I * * 

PEI: - Now listen, girl; have done with that bombast.f V"‘* 

(Don’t move.) A Lydian or a Phrygian is it,' *'* * '•* ’ 




You th-ink to terrify with words like those? 
Look here.... 


- % . 


• S mm . * 


0 • • « 


S. He is an enlightened man, he cannot be impressed by these old" stories'. " 

\ • • * a * * ;, i ••* • r* • ••••* , 


A. ...If Zeus keep troubling me, ISU soon . .... ... . 

Incinerate his great Amphion’s domes ‘ .* j' .1. “ * * 

And halls of state with eagles carrying fire.’ ' 

And up against him, to high heaven. I’ll shod ~ } * 

More than six hundred stout Porphyrian rails 

All clad in leopard-skins. Yet I remember , ....... 

When one Porphyrian gave him toil enough.' J * V .** 

And as for you, his waiting-maid, if you . *T''* ~ ’ r - 

Keep troubling me with your outrageous ways,’ 1 * ( ** ~ 

HI outrage you, and you’ll be quite surprised " * * * * 

To find the strength of an old man like me. . 

IRIS: 0 shame upon you, wretch, your words and you. 

PEI: Now then begone; shoo, shoot Eurax pa taxi 

IRIS: Ky father won't stand this; I vow he won't. __ .. 

FSXi- Now Zeus-a-mercy, maiden; fly you off, ' * ■. 

Incinerate some younger man than I. 




S. And so on. In other words, the gods are—they count for nothing. In the 
sequel, then, the fame of this new perfectly happy city spreads to all men, 
and all men are filled with eros, longing for the city of the birds, and they 
wish to immigrate to that happy state. Again, this all precedes the victory 
ovor tho gods. There are risks which these poor fellows take: after all, if 
the Olympian gods win, they will be exposed to terrible punishment, but appar— 
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antly they are not afraid. And now we get a scene In which we see the first 
Irani grants to the new city, the people who take that risk. First is a father- 
beater. This scene we oust read because of its great importance. 1 don't 
hare the reference here, but you will easily find it. (1337) 

A. SUS^STRIKEHi 0 that I might aa an eagle be. 

Flying, flying, flying, flying 

Over the surge of the untilled seal 

P&lx Not false, nothinks, the tale our envoy told us. 

For here comes one tfx>se song is all of eagles. 

&-S* Fie on itl There's nothing in this world so sweet as flying; 

I've quite a passion for these same bird-laws. 

In fact I'm gone bird-mad, and fly, and long 
To dwell with you, and hunger for your laws. 

PEI: Which of our lavs? for birds have many laws. 

5. This one is interesting! you see, it's not quite as simple, this new, 
happy life, an it seems. There are many laws. 

A 0 S-3x Alii All I but most of all that jolly law 
Which lets a youngster throttle and beat his father. 

ESI* Aye if a cockerel beat his father here. 

We do indeed account him quite a—Kan. 

S-Sx That's ’ihy I moved up hither and would fain 
Throttle ny father and get all he has. 

Rill But there's an ancient law among the birde. 

You'll find it in the tablets of the stories; 

When the old stork has brought his stork lings up. 

And all are fully fledged for flight, then they 
Must in their turn maintain the stork their father. 

S»S* A jolly lot of good I've gained by coming. 

If now I've got to feed my father toot 

PSI: Nay, my boy, you come here well-disposed. 

And so I'll rig you like an orphan bird. 

And here's a new suggestion, not a bad one. 

But what I learnt myself when I was young. 

Don't beat your father, lad; but take this wing. 

And grasp this spur of battle in your hand. 

And think this crest a game-cock's mar ti a l COBSb e 
Now maroh, keep guard, live on your soldier's pay. 

And let your father be. If you want fighting. 

Fly off to T\_raceward regions, and fight there. 

S-S* By Dionysus, I believe you're right. 

I'll do it too. PEI* You'll show your sense, by ZeusS 

S. So that was the first scene. Now there ie a great difficulty. Did you 
notice the difficulty? A very obvious one. 

A. They invited him and now they repel him. 

3 . in other words, it seams up to now we knew that the birds can do with 
their parents what they like. And now this proves to be wrong. And immedi¬ 
ately after this occurs, Pelsthetaerus even says, yes, that is our law. Our 
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Our youngsters may boat their fathers, than he wholly abruptly and illogi- 
cally says, we forbid that. Vihat does this mean? 

A. He says the birds may beat their father, but they oust also keep the 
father. I don’t know if this is the translation or— 

S. That's a good point you make. In other words you deny the contradiction. 
The contradiction is only against killing. Good, so there would be no contra¬ 
diction. I was not aware of that. You are quite righto So he says, you nay 
beat your father, but you cannot do vhat you want-—to throttle him and get his 
property. You can only beat him, but yet you feed him. That is tnxe. 

Let me first try to set forth my interpretation and be corrected then on 
the basis of your suggestion. He says there are many laws of birds. One could 
understand this also as follows: Some for the birds, and seen for the men 
ruled by the birds. Here the suggestion is mads, sons for birds in general, 
and others for storks, as he says here. Now then, one would have to consider 
the question what is the special position of the storks, which would lead to 
a very complicated argument. The storks are there presented as the special 
guardians—the guardian birds, and so they are under special laws. Evidently, 
there are not the same laws for every citizen in every raspeet. The birds may 
beat their fathers, even kill them. He says that—let ms see. No, they my 
not kill them, that was my error. They may not kill them. 

A. But the fellow that comes assumes that— 

S. Yes. He &3suaes that they may kill them, and that's the error. So, you 
are quite right, there is no contradiction, there is only a qualification. 

But still, the contradiction is this way: not all birds are Obliged to feed 
their old fathers, only some of them, and that applies to this ons 0 Pelsths- 
taerus refers him to that law which oomnarriB the children to feed their 
parents. And the interesting point is this: this very co r r upt fellow obeys 
him immediately, without any contradiction. How come? He la an honest man— 
he does not break the law. He did not break the law in Athens there it was 
forbidden, and he only wants to gp to a place where he could lawfully do it. 
When he finds out that he cannot lawfully do it there, he obeys. And he 
does not complain. That is v e ry important, because later on we will aee 
there is another fellow, a sycophant, who is really a dishonest fellow and 
who does not obey. So the man who, following a principle, even if a wrong 
principle—he believes in a wrong principl^-but is law-abiding, that's an 
honest man. That's not quite t h e- ’ 

(End of aids 1) 
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because we haven’t talked for seme time* I will write your name down here. 

Now let us come to the next set. Here we have only three people among the imnd grants 0 
Two are nameless and the central one has a name—a proper name—just as In the first 
case. In the first case It was the astronomer} now it is a poet. Now what does the 
poet say? 

A: "On the lightest ofwings I aa soaring on high, Lightly from measure to measure I fly, 
"Bless me,, this creature wants a pack of wings! 

"And ever the new I am flitting to find. With tlmorless body, and tiaorless mind, 

"We clasp dnesias, man of lindan-qyth. 

Why in the world have you whirled your splay foot hither? 

"To be a bird, a bird, I long. Alightingale of thrilling song, 

"0 stop that singings prithee speak in prose," 

Si Tea, More literally, stop singing, but tell me what you moan. In other w>rds, 
his singing is not telling what h e m e mie , TesT 

l-Tlt "H> ,'•* |CS 

A* "0 give me wings, that I may soar on high. And pluok poetic fancies from the clouds. 
Wild as tho whirling winds and driving snows, 

"What, do you pluck your fancies from the Clouds? 

"Why our whole trade,depends upon the cloudsj What are our noblest dithyrambs hat things 
Of air, and mist, and purple-gleaming depths. 

And feathery whirlwings7 You shall hear, and judge, 

"No, no, I won’t, 

"By Heracles you shall. I’ll go through all the air, dear friend, for you, 

(Singing,) Shadowy visions of Wing "Spreading, air-treading. Taper-necked birds, 

"Steady, there! 

"(singing). Bounding along on the path to the aeas. 

Fain would I float on the stream of the breeze, 

"0 by the Powers, I’ll stop your streams and breezes, 

(singing). First do I stray on a southerly way; Then to the northward ay body I bear. 
Cutting a harbourless furrow of air, 

"A nice trick that, a pleasant trick, old man, 

"0, you don’t like being feathery™whirl-winged, do you? 

"That’s how you treat the Cycliarv.chorus-trainer For whose possession all the tribes 

compete! 



"Well, will you stop and train a chorus hors For Leotrophides, all flying birds, 
Crrtce oppidans? 

''You're Jeering as, that's plain® But I won't stop, be sure of that, until 
I get ms wings, and peragrate the atr." 

St Let us stop here® The last phrase is not uninteresting® Peragrate the air. 
Earlier he used a similar expression. Does it romind you of something? He runs 
through the air. He walks ... the way he walks on the air. Well? 

A t Soorates. 


St So ora tea I There is a kinship between Cinesias, the poet, and Soorates. The poet 
takes the place of the astronomer as is also Indicated by the faot of the proper names. 

He wants to take new songs from the cloudsy«also So era tie. for the poets' art depends 
on the olouds. Peiathetaerus invites him to stay. Ha is acceptable. Meton was not 
acceptable—the astronomer. But the poet doesn't wish to remain. He o nly came to . i 
get wings. He didn't wish to live there. He wants to live in a jMeeriai< poll 8 o 5i***p' t 
And, as I 3 ay his last words remind of Socrates walking on the air, high above 
3 .-tt. (< . The polls cannot tolerate astronomy. Just as it cannot tolerate 

beating the father or incest-, Connect‘d. The city of birds and a universal timocracy 0 
It is a city of birds.. A human society could not be universal. And a human \crf/ 6 y would 
need local gods, not these universal gods, the birds. And the Olympian gods are, of 
course, the/Oreek example for locals But even if a human society could be universal 
and hence get rid of the local gods, it could not get rid of the prohibition against 
incest, plus beating the parents, and hence it could not get rid of the prohibition 
against astronomy. They go together. Why? Why do the doubt of the prohibition 
against incest and astronomy go together? The gods, with all their grandeur and 
power and importance, are not the most fundamental phenomenon. Father-beating and/or 
incest is much more fundamental. From that we must start if ve want to understand 
the gods. Now what is the connection between the prohibition against astronom y and 
the prohibition against father-beating? I think we must answer that question before 
ve can go on. Well, it was implied in almost everything I said. I wish some one of 
you ‘Sould help me. What does astronomy do? 


A i Well neither of them help the polls . 

3$ That's too general. What does he positively 


As The astronomer's interested in things which transcend the polis . which are beyond 
the polls , outside the sphere of the polls . 

* 


S* Tee. All right. ^ You have also people who do all kinds of things which are not 
absolutely necessary for the polls and have to be tolerated nevertheless. I mean, in 
every society I imagine there are people who do rather useless work. One could find 
than in all walks of life, I imagine, and they are not regarded as a danger to the city. 

Vb** /*>eun e,rtdt 0*/ . 

At Wsaldnit=the ^astronomar be attempting to iss&iaem on r s*n« iort- natural principles? 

St That's it. The astronomers pry into the secrets of heaven—the saaaeba of the luV* Mr 


bo.se. 


gods. That is one formula which one can say. But, more funda mentals! they d eal wit 
the highest, most comprehensive, natural things. And hgmeaefcr' nature 0 in 
the distinction between nature and convention. And therefore they show that the 
foundation of the polls is a convention. Astronomy is the exoea«ior x f5r~tKat human ^ 
effort whlah destroys the sacred. Which destroys the sacred by recognising the 
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conventional character of the sacred. Poetry, which hte t icE feaeg, in oontradiatinction 
to astronomy,, defanis the ^acredo Hero 9 Aristophanes does it all the time. Of which 
it knows that it is not sacredo But it defends it. Poetry defends the sacred* of which 
it knows that it is weak as far as its logos , its foundation, is concerned. So. you 
know, in the Clouds. the Unjust Logos was the strong logos t the Just Logos was the 
weak IokoS q The poet knows that and yet he takes its side. The poets, very externally, 
present the gods. Here. You say Zeus is not, but he appears—or at least his brother, 
Posidon- -appears on the scene. Think of the Platonic dialogues. There are never any 
gods who appear on they scene. The poets present the gods. They make the gods speak. 

That they make them asa& e doubtful is true, but tbs philosophers nev er raakc„t han-_- o s.d 

speak. The Olympian gods seen to be expendable. But given the load'"'of the prohibition 
against incest, some gods are needed, be it only the birds. But there is a terrible 
s e c ret behind that. The birds are the gods. The birds mlo all humans in the whole 
universe. Who ruled the birds? Who? 


A t Paiat hot aerus „ 


St To whet species does he belong? 


At 


Human. 

St A human being ultimately controls the gods. Yes, by a superior , obviously. 

Sot everyone could do that. As /teas said occasionally, not e ve ryon e can make the gods 




speak. Peiathateerus, in his way. can do that. 


In an entirely different context, something of this kind occurs in PI a to* a 
va There is the famous djdle of the cave. The cave is »■ mmned—wwdfT 3 

/ polls. That is somethinguniverse within the universe, with its basic 
opinions which constitute it. In the language of Plato*s Repahlio. the noble lies, 

>| which constitute the polls itself. And then there Is a little wall above the cava 
v ' and statues of beings of superhuman size are carried around. The gods. But they are 
carried. And \too carries them? Not the gods, but some human. The legislator. And 
^JTtharefore the Platonic fcltosto n 1st one has to seek for the true gods, for the gods 
which are not gods by convention. *The oosndc gods* is one axpro3S±on for that. 
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The last of these potential immigrants is a sycophant who is go a H y a dishonest 
fellow—a quite vulgar crook. And he's Just thrown out, whereas the first one, this 
very grave fellow who doubts whether one should not beat one’s father, is an honest 
man. An honest man. The sycophant is a vulgar crook and no excuse for that 0 He 
oannot only be sent away, but he nest be sent away with disgrace. Look at page 60, 
in the middle, verse 1433. 

A: "What can I do? I never learnt to dig." 

St In other words, Mr. Luciano also would say or is this name not familiar to you? 

Wall, Mr is now the most famous man in this field, which some time ago Mr. Hodge £.. 

But you know there ore such people still around only QR -a no t her , , yes? Go on. 

At "0 but, by Zeus, there's many an honest calling Whence men like you can cam a 
livelihood, 

By means more suitable than hatching suits. 


"Goos, come, no preaching) vlng ne, wing me, please. 

Si Be wants wings in order to exercise his dirty business nor* efficiently. 


( b 0I3n 




A* "I i.-lng you now by talking 0 
"What, by talk Can you wing men? 

"Undoubtedly, §y talk All non aro winged, 

"All I 

"Have you never heard The way the fathers In the barbers' shops 
Talk to the children, saying things like these, 

“Diitrephes has winged my youngster so By specious talk, he's all for chariot-driving,' 
'Aye,® says another, ’and that boy of nine Flutters his wings at every Tragic Play,' 

"So then by talk they are winged," 

3s n Ey speech 5 would be a proper' 0O o Men are winged by speeches, yes? Does that make 
sense? Men are induced to move swiftly by speeches. Yes, Go on. 

At "Exactly so. Through talk the mind flutters and soars aloft. 

And all the man takes wing. And so even now I wish to turn you, winging you by talk. 

To sene more honest trade, 

"But I don’t wish, 

"How then? 

"I’ll not disgrace ray bringing up. I’ll ply the trade my father’s fathers piled. 

So wing me, please, with light quick-darting wings. Falcon's or kestrel's, so I'll serve 
my writs 

Abroad on strangers] than accuse than hare; Then dart back there again, 

"I understand. So when they case, they’ll find the suit decided. 

And payment ordered, 

"Right1 you understand, 

"And while they’re sailing hither you’ll fly there. And seize their goods fbr payment, 

"That's the trick1 Round like a top I'll whizz, 

"I understand, A whipping-topj and here by Zeus I’ve got 
Fine Coroyraean wlngj to set you whizzing, 

"0, it’s a whip** 

Jf, S: Yes, Let us stop hare 0 There are two things which would make men wi nged; speeches ^ 
V' and whipping. The logos and sheer compulsion. That is a trite refcasfcfcse*" but a^vesy— J 
' f p s— mei t dim n . That is where the logos is too weak accident ally, Man has a good 
r> -Y\ substitute for that which makes men winged. The sycophant, just as the boater of 
^ ‘ his father. Is given a lesson in justice. But the syjoophant refuses to accept it. 

The father-beater is honest, just as Pheidippides In the bloods was honest. Never 
forget that. His father vap a crook, Pheidippides was not dishonest. The clear and 
simple use^etf the case hone sty or justice. Needing the noBtoa , because the 

synsophnnt couldn’t exercise his profession without a law making it possible. How can 

you blackmail a marvwhich makes certain arlmss,cy-uie.i. , yes? So this is an 

*fr rKc*'< >-i /vot* 
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ordinary criminal nan ;fco needs the law and transgresses It. All these 
need the law. If not accepting that law which they transgress, another one. That is 
a simple self-contradiction which has no leg whatever to stand upon and these people, 
they don’t see ito Bat they mast be made to act, they mst be winged by whipping. 

The simple injustice cannot be cured by speech, but only by whippings., Tea Tf this 
// is so, what then la Justice? *Ne»*hen, it would seem to follow that Justice means 
respect for speeches. Ihey-h a ve - ri S ’^consistancy. And that is not bad at all, and 
that is part of Socrates* teaching. The man who respects the logos is a respectable 
man. And the dishonest nan is the one who doesn't listen to the logos at all. But 
there is here a difficulty. If the logos itself happens to be vuak as was suggested 
in the Clouds , that difficulty arises. Is there not than a neod for some ultimate 
whipping behind the empirical whipping going on all the tino by the law courts? 

Some ultimate force, some ultimate violence, simply laying down the law, although 
^ no proper logos for it can be given? That's the question. If ths bases of society 
are conventional, then the ultimate basis of society is some force. 

Now for a few more cements. Perhaps we can read this point—give me the Chorus 
where we left off. After the sycophant was driven off, yes? Ths Chorus. 

At : 'We’ve been flying, we*ve been flying Over sea and land, espying 
Many a wonder strange and new. 

first, a tree of monstrous girth. Tall and stout, yet nothing worth. 

For ’tis rotten through and through) 

It has got no heart, and we Beard it called "deonynu^tree." 

In the spring it blooms Gigantic, Fig-traducing, sycophantic. 

Yet in falling laafrtina yields Nothing but a fall of shields. 

"Next a spot of darkness skirted. Spot, by every light deserted. 

Lone and gloomy, we descried. 

There the human and divine. Men with heroes, nix and dine 
Freely, save at even-tide. 

®TIs not safe for mortal men To encounter heroes then. 

Then the great Orestes, looming Vast and awful through the gloaming. 

On thoir right a stroke delivering. Leaves then paleiod, stript, and shivering. n 

3s This Orestes was a robber who appeared like a hero, like a revenant, in some_*^ 

little out-of-the-way places, also something of which you may knots some UMtfer'rcom 
daily papers here in Chicago, and the other point they mentioned first was s^pophant, 
you see? The birds describe what they see flying around the earth, and they see 
injustice of various kinds. That seems to be very trivial, but we have to thidc for 
one moment to see tAy it is not trivial. The aimplo thing is they see it, they do 
not anything about it. Just like the Olympian gods. Now here is a fin*-' scene 
where the embassy from the gods appears. Noi First Prometheus comes, afraid of Zeus, 
and ha’s greeted by Pelsthetaerus as a friend. Peisthetaerus takes up the cause of 
Praaethous against the Olympian gods. There is also a reforenoe to that, by the way, 
in Plato*s Banquet, in Aristophanes' speeches there. new and suooesaful Prometheus 
is Peisthetaerus. What's the difference between Peisthetaerus and Prometheue, apart 
from the chronological difference? 

At Prometheus is frightened stiff of Zeust Peisthetaerus isn't. 

3t Yes, that's true. But^idiat i/wM*vtpet<<:< T«,t tve J *J** h /' 

At Prometheus was a man. Peisthetaerus is a member of ths new race that 
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3 % Prometheus was not a man, He was frightened* He was a god, So the new and 
successful Prometheus la a human being and that means„ taking Into consideration the 
end of the whole story—namely that the gods have to give in, they have been starved 
to death, and oust give irv—that the successor to Zeus Is a h»mqn bolng, for 
Polsthetaerus 0 via the birds, rules everyting, , . . 

//i 4 sKoqdzy 

One point which is of importance not In the play Itself, but le«toawegfr t »"app i» »as 0 
In the translation, page 66, bottom* That is verse 1664, 

At Pelsthetaerua? 


3 1 Toso 

Ai "Aye, say you so? Why, ye'll be mightier far, Te Qoda above, if Birds bear rule 
below* 

Now men go skulking underneath the clouds, 

And swear false oaths, and call the Gods to witness. 

But when ye've got the Birds for your allies. 

If a nan swear by the Raven and by Zeus, 

The Savon will acne by, and unawares 

Fly up, and swoop, and peck the perjurer's eye out," 

Ss Teso Do you raticobor the discussion of this problem in the Clouds ? The crucial 
argument between Socrates and StrepaiadeSo After Socrates had disposed of the gods as 
causes of rain and other things, there still remained one preserve of the godso 


As Zeus's thunderbolts 


3 s Striking the perjurers. Here it is again. The gods don't do it. But the birds 
night do it. That's only to confirm ny general thesis, there's a very close 
connection of these two ,,, 


Qs What is the connection with this and that last speech of the Chorus where the 
birds saw but did nothing about what they saw. 


S s Pardon? 

Qs When the birds saw ,,, 


St Tes, but the birds could do it. There is a differenoe there. In fact, they ckm't 
• /do it, 9ttcsta~* differenoe. Because the gods are only by convention-, they are not 0 
The birds are living beings, 

ts? s* r/■*:<£. 

One point I would See to (mentions this scene where the birds-which seems to bo mere , 
cA* lieHemdi e poetry 1 '.oatr -which has of course ltei■ Sfcctilybirds vtw frnp 

in this particular case as its meaning. Far example, this passage which tj« read— 


I i 

*'/the 


passage—where it is shown how they see the injustice on earth, but don't 


do anything about it. There is a parallel there where they see, not these two crook* 

Orestes and the other f ellow— tut they see Socrates and Chaerephon, -«&o are also ridiculed, 
it is very ii^portant, Socrates and Chaerephon belong to a different {ffi vib le than ^ 
tho arooks,which we know anyway, which is a minimal lesson we have been troubled with, 
fid you want to say something? 


As Tee, The birds seen to have a very good case. The only thing which troubles me 
was their claim to dsathlessness. That seems simply preposterous. 
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3 # loo, but they have to claim that if they want to be gods. I naan, that follows 
I mean, the ir.en simply would not accept to worship a aortal being. Similar conaidsra- 
tiana applied to purely political considerations: If someone wants to be, say the 
absolute ruler of a society, he must raise cortain claims whether they are trie or not. 
By the way, what is invested—-the simple political shrewdness in the ArLstophanean 
plays—is absolutely amazing, and that of course can cone out only with a ciosor look. 
For example, I mention only that example at which I saw it first—that is, in the 
Assembly of Women . Again, a Itopia. Ibis time Athens submits to the rule of women. 

And with a certain amount of communism. So it's really very close in many respects 
to vhat is going on in the Itepuhllc . There are all kinds of difficulties there, you 
knowj seeming contradictions. L.'ow, you have really to tliink about it. /aid there is 
a discussion....As ucual, Aristophanes is not free from levity, to put it mildly, and 
■v there is one straight rule: the family is abolished, iivery man may have intercourse 
with every woman, anc vice versa. That*a oquality. But nature asserts itself, You 
have abolished all conventional inequalities. All are now rich and poor. But there 
is a natural inequality in this respect. Sane are attractive and some are unattractive. 
Borne are young and some are old. So here a nonoe. a convention, has to coma in and 
to equalize the condition. And therefore, the rule is made: the unattractive ones 
have priority. What nature denied tham, the nonos. tha law, gives them, and this 
leads, of course, to very code scenes: an old hag who asserts her priority, with 
great discomfort to everyone. But if you raise the question, who benefits from that 
law, who really benefits from that law—because this is not a very nice scene for the 
old hag to go down and have to fight and to make herself entirely ridiculous ■ and 
then you reach one conclusion: a young woman who married an old man. She has com¬ 
plied with the law already. It has given priority to the underdog, the by**nature 
underprivileged, and she doesn't cosmit adultery by having relations with a wan of 
her age. Such a woman is the heroine. So the whole play is dramatically based on 
this notion: that in every revolution, you have to raise the question, who benefits 
from it. And that you have to do especially in the case of the leader of the revolu¬ 
tion. how, that is in no plaes brought out, this simple reflection, but it is under** 
lying the whole play. And so, in the other plays, too, there is always—I mean, 
whenever the subject has anything to do with the poris. a political reflection is 
underlying the play. I don't know how I came to that—some one of you raised a 
question? 

A. Deathlessness. 

S. Yes. Political. You have to think of that. By the way, in the Assembly of Women, 
there is a famous contradiction. She speaks first in the assembly of woman.... Noi 
In a private assembly, she speaks of the absolute novelty of this scheme, this leading 
revolutionary. And then in the assembly of women where they take the vote, she appeals 
to antiquity; that always the women were really the rulers. The same thing: in a 
political argument, the appeal to precedent, antiquity, is essential; it goes through. 
And one must take this into consideration. In this sense, the plays are political, 
all of then, including the Birds . 

A. ..ho will that coinrLnco? I mean, that they can do all kinds of wonderful things 
for crops and so on, that's fairly plausible. But who will they convince that ^hey 
will never die. Am I being too (?) early? 

S. No. There is a famous Anerlcan saying from Abraham Lincoln which all of you have 
heard more than cnee. Do .you know what I mean? Say it. 

A. You can fool some of the people all of the time and all of the people some of the 
time. 
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Si Yes- All righto Let us forget about the conclusion which Aristophanes would 
admits But there is all kinds of fooling, I mean, what is the meaning of propaganda 
as the word is used today? I mean, I'm sure that if it were not massively incom¬ 
patible with any form of Marxism in the most extremelyI have no doubt 
that you could What they did with the brain of Lenin in Moscow, You know, the 
famous exhibition thereo And what they did with this Lysenko business—that's a 
beautiful example* It is sure that the Soviet government gam sell the idea that 
Lysenko's biology is right in the course of years* I mean?*Plato, in his wisdom, 
says, in the Republic- , in a discussion with ulauoon whan the noble lie is under 
discussion a Claucon says, yes, but people won't believe it, won't believe the noble 
lie* And then he goes on to say, but later generations might * And Socrates very,’* 
delicately says, I understand more or less what you mean; meaning, well, time htwu a 
terrific point. People hear that for generations; Things sound different. And, 
in addition, I would say In fairness we must grant especially the lomlc poet's right 
>» < S-'tbey exaggerate a bit* After all, let us not forget that birds cannot speak and 
this preposterous impossibility is of course the bawia nt tflat le gitimate c omedy, a 
legitimate comedy writer. Now, do we have ( at Iaagt /a''fsw minutes to state^your 
problem and 1*11 see whether we can discuss it. State your objection, 

Ai First, I have to be sure I understand exactly what you've been doing. As I 
understand it, you're assuming first that there is a connection between the Birds and 
the Clouds in that both of them deal with the nature of the Pollan of the caaunity, 
and Aristophanes is making propositions about the nature of the Polls , Is that •«« 

S; Yes, Sure, That was ay conclusion. First of all, I say he tells a story about 
birds being induced by an Athenian to take on the rule of the world. Naturally, Ait 
if we think about that and go back to the underlying due, then we arrive at that. 
Yes, Sure, 


A? Well, first I object to the connection between the Birds and the Clouds , Well, 
I'll start at tbs very bottom, I object to the whole idea that Aristophanes is saying 
something in either of these plays beyond what can be read on the surface. 


3s Sure, Absolutely correct, but one mast take the whole surface, I mean, you 
cannot ,,, You have to take every point. Sure, If you take the whol e surface ^ 
meaning every speech, then you must account for every speech, and for^onceot which 
makes every speech meaningful without having the recourse to fantastic assumptions. 


As Well, let me get at that veoy meaningful, thing. I, for awhile, the first few days 
here, oculdn't make up my mind whether you were using the plays of Aristophanes as 


illustrations fbr your own opinions on the subjects or whether you meant to say that 
Aristophanes meant the conclusions that you drew from his plays. 

Si I can set your mind at rest on this such very easily. It would be criminal of 
me if I ware to impute ay opirdons to Aristophanes and say they were Aristophanes', 
Sure I believe in that, Truotrl would say that this train of thought, which is not 
By opinion, but this train of thought I learn from Aristophanes, as one part of the 
great argument going on in classical times to which Socrates, nato and Aristoptastosca. 
is replying, 



At As I started to say, this is Just s Ti*** aW ^ 

I don't believe this, I find it very difficult to believe that Aristophanes 
deliberately set out to illustrate or to compress the position into hie plays. I 
think the illustrations of various positions or ideas or philosophies may appear in 
his plays, but they're there almost by accident, I think as a playwright, Aristophanes' 
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first consideration was to present a picture of contcaporary Athens, a mocking, 
ridiculous picture, but his first consideration was* Is this true of Athens? 

3. That is, of course, an assertion which is, I believe, not provable. If you say 
his first consideration ’.as to make people laugh, I grant you that, I believe I ra i d 
this last time. That is surely true. But the question is simply.,,,I mean, tragic 
or conic poets, these are general concepts which cover a very great variety of phenom¬ 
enon, There may be a nan who only likes to make a kind of buffoonery. Undoubtedly, 
you have seen George Gobel or Groucho Marx, or other individuals of this kind, You 
have plenty of opportunity to laugh. They do want nothing but that. But there are 
also comic poets who wrdit more. My starting point of any argument would be that 
since the oomLc poet, like Aristophanes, in the conventions of that time, was free 
to speak in his own nans in the parabasis of what he was doing, we have to start 
from that. In the case of the tragic poet, it's mush more difficult, because they 
never speak in their own name. Now, in there, Aristophanes says he wants to do two 
things: to make people laugh, and to teach them Justice. And any argument which 
wants to be solid, scholarly and scientifically, has to start from that. And the 
fact that constant references to contemporary Athens occur must be understood in the 
light of these two principles: ridiculous and justice. To teach justice by ridia*- 
lous. Or to make poople laugh by means of presentations of the problem of Justice. 
That is not decided by the general statement. It has to wait. IVorycne is free to 
believe or not to believe, and that is not the point. One must simply....Any argu¬ 
ment which is valuable is one which enters into the details. I mean, I don't 
to have understood the whole of Aristophanes, Wo have today a good example today 
where kr. Heberlou had read Aristophanes less than I, I believe, yes? 

A. Much less. 

S« ...And found something which I overlooked somewhat, and of great importance because 
it dears great d iff iculties. But I can only say this: of the interpretations I have 
read or heard, I think that the overall view I suggest explains more than your alter- 
natives do. What I do not know and what I have to find out by hard work is whether it 
e xpl ai n s, at least in principle, everything. Because, you see, our belief and non¬ 
belief depends to a considerable extent on our earlier opinions, on our preooncelved 
opinions, and that is, of course, as you must admit, not solid* So if you don't show 
me a given point where I say something, where I interpreted a certain speech wrongly, 
then I will be delighted and immediately embody it into my interpretation. But this 
is too vagus to make an impression. 

A. That's an a x e alla nt crlticima, I hops I won't bog down the class in a veritable 
swamp of trivia, but I have a list of things here that I object to. I object to them 
on the grounds that t gave before, that I think Aristophanes put them in as a play¬ 
wright from two points of view: either as jokes, or simply because th^r represented 
contemporary Athens. That is, there are ideas he attacks in his plays, but I think 
he put them there not beaause he was mounting a concentrated attack on a well=*neant 
philosophy, but slmpoy that he was plucking ideas out of Athenian Ilfs and attacking 
them peacefully. 

So Yes, but still they oust liave some meaning. I mean, tfien you take the Clouds 
and you have here, quite externally, Socrates assarting, or at least abetting atrocious 
things and meeting a terrible end. That can ba understood and must be understood at 
first glance as a critique of Socrates. Something was wrong with Socrates. Other¬ 
wise he would not be rldieulouo. Ton know, a simply good and noble action, a simply 
good and nobis way of life, can never be ridiculous. So, I think it is generally 
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admitted that the Clouds la something like an attack on Socrates. The question only 
is what are the presented terms for the attack. 

Here, in this play, you have an Athenian who has only one quality which would fall into 
very severe notions of that time; even be regarded as a blemish—namely, his pederasty— 
but otherwise is presented as an absolutely sensible man. You see, for example, the 
scene with the father-heater and the scene with the sycophant, a man who has sensible 
moral principles does something outrageous to thie gods and he succeeds. He succeeds. 

That mist be Interpreted. I mean, Peisthetaenis is not held up as a wicked destroyer 
of the paternal order, of the ancestral order. On the contrary. And similar conven¬ 
tions arc a port of the peace. They offer as a kind of rebellion against the gods a 
man, an Athenian, ascends to heaven aid brings pesos to HalHnas, whereas if Zeus had 
been right, the war had gone on and on. 1 near, to say merely that Aristophanes was 
in favor of peace and against the continuation of this fratricidal war is true, but 
it's linked up here with the assertion that Zeus is very inactive and and a human 
being has to be....The human being—that, one can show by the name of it, is really 
tho comic poet himself. And so, the comic poet will so what Zeus himself will not. 

You have to take these things into consideration. In addition, all the words that 
you use are really in need of reflection. When you take a man like Bernard Shaw, and 
there were writings around—say Bergson—and he was influenced by than; then we realize 
more or less viiat that means. A playwright, or a novelist, for that matter, happens 
to be influenced by the theoretical men of his time; and he partly, really partly, 
believes them and partly also he uses them without believing them because he can use 
them for characterizing his characters. That is one way of doing it. But whether 
and to vtiat extent Aristophanes merely used these opinions in the air for characterising 
individuals, and to what extent he himself accepted these views is the question. You 
cannot reach this question openly because the alternatives are limited. I mean, if 
he believed in the Olympian gods, which means he rejected these new kinds of gods 
altogether, that would show. These presentations do not make such sense as the work 
of someone who believed in the Olympian gods. 

1 disregard here completely another consideration vhieh I do not regard as trivial, 
but one could object to them on certain sensible grounds. We have a presentation of 
Aristophanes' work as a whole in four pages in Plato's Banquet . Now, Plato knew 
everything about the contemporary scene, even more than oiyone can know today. I 
mean, this kind of thing is theory. But I can only say that without having paid any 
attention to the Platonic analysis regarding these presentations, 1 came to a view 
which 1 was surprised to see is borne out by what Plato has to say in tho Ban qua t about 
Aristophanes. But the only concrete way is concrete argument, on this or that particu¬ 
lar point; and you have to oonsider both the individual speeches and naturally also the 
Chorus as wall as the action and the meaning of the play as a whole. The plot as a whole. 

A. Well, it is the meaning of the play as a whole that I object to. 1 object.... 

S. Say the plot, say the plot. 

A. In sunnary, my position is that you're attributing too much consistency to Aris¬ 
tophanes as a (?) fountain or a point of view. Take, on page («8» in the speech of 
the Chorus> 

"Listen to the City's notice, specially proclaimed to-day; 

Sirs, Oiagoras the Hell an 4io soever of you slay. 

Shall receive, reward, one talent; and another we'U bestow 
If you slay same ancient tyrant, dead and buried long ago." 

Now, you said that this contained the proposition that heresy and tyranny are now 
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aiim nWa tn the ideal city, And, If lunderetand the way you're approaching this 
properly* you mean to say he put that proposition in there purposely, Ha as ant 
specifically • «« 

3* Yea, I would say this* such actions were taken by the city of Athens, .If he 
ascribes these actions to the dty of birds, it nisi make some moaning as an act of 
the dty of birds. Of course he could be a silly buffoon who just makes Jokes 
whether they have meaning or not, but to the extent to which I know Aristophanes, 

I think he was a very thoughtful man. So he did not make ,,, it was not merely that 
he could not repress a joke, but it rust have some meaning in context. It makes 
perfect sense in the whole of tho play, that however different this new dty of the 
birds may be, it still has certain features in common with all cities of which we 
uy know and the prohibition against t y ra nn y, as wall as the prohibition against atheism, 
/ /Applies as well, I mean, it aeons to bo confirmed by the whole. There are, 

after all, new gods. There is no atheism. And t y r anny goes without saying, A 
democracy ,,, Sven Aristophanes, he cannot ae^bst grants. 

As There are a iood many of these points in here that you bring out and some that 
I object to where I can't say what you draw out of them is wrong, Fbr example, 
about tbs father-beater being a law-abiding man. Yes, he is presented as such, I 
just, still, object to the idea that this is intended, How, in this speech of the 
Chorus o,, 

St But why should he do that? 'Why should he present an individual regarded by 
the normal man as obnoxious just as a sykeopharrt is obnoxious. The sycophant he 
presented just as everyone would expect It, as a crook, as a dispicable individual 
whom he treats as a disploable individual. But here he has another kind of crime— 

<9 beating the father, or a man who desires to beat his father—and he treats him 
f /differently and this fallowdifferent, I mean, what may he do in the nano of 
< o' poetry, I would say. Is a poet a thoughtless man? Mast ho be? I don't believe so) 
no good poet, 

A} I don't believe Aristophanes was a thoughtless man, I'm not saying he is, 

3s Yes, but he would be ,o. 

As I'm saying that there are drmatio reasons, reasons Thy Aristophanes tho play¬ 
wright ooo 


3 s What does dramatic reason in concrete terms mean? In other words, how do you 
interpret this particular passage? I mean, those ore general words, If you say 
dramatic reason?, meaning there is a certain plot, a certain overall idea, and this 
has in Itself consequences which explain a given thingdon't have to refer to 
jb anything else, that may be so. If you call that a dramatic reason, I can't. But 
. ^ r r .you cannot give such a-c4a±m / that it was necessary to show the city as an attraction 
v and therefore potential imnlgranta, you still have to start with the question, what 

kind of Immigrants is he going to ohoose and how will they be treated and to whom will 
he give a proper name and to whom ha will not give a proper name. These are new 
decisions, special decisions, which oust be d ecided, 

GX& r*u r^ed 

At I think in each of these oases, I can think of a dramatic reason why he chose 
this way of putting it. 


St May I make this suggestion. Of course you oust not finish with that, I con see. 
Can you put then down in writing and hand them to me next time? 

.a. 


e-jt: 
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At All right. 
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o.o you brought up quite a few very import ant pec?**, Your interpretation does not 
quite Jibe with the one which I*m going to suggest and therefore implicitly it 
contains a oritidsn by anticipation of what I»« going to 3ny, But I mist say this 
kind of orltidsa is really helpful because it is concrete and we must see whether I 
can account for everything you said and whether you can account for everything I have 
to bring auto 
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Now, to indicate a few points, you say# quite rightly, the attack on Cleor 
3 -*' v " /identAieslo I retract ny words of praiae 0 You said, "the Cleon phaseflilLncidental," 
'That is not the overall vhsng, That is surely true. But it is not incidental,, as is 
indicated by the names of the two chief characters: lover of Cleon, ahhorer of Cleon® 
Yes? And, you know, at a crucial moment, the lover of Cleon and the dicasts call 
-v for Cleon to cone, then send boys to fetoh him. Yes? And he seems to bo the only 
one who can save the situation for the dicasts® And deon never comas® So the 
absence of deon is a "ery important feature of the play. But one can say it is a 
play dealing with deon but with deon* 8 absence. And we must find out what that 
means. That is one,p<’"ir. 

, The other point—what you say is perfectly correct—the atta ck on the degenerate y . , A e 
u democracy in the li ght of the good bid times, the old tfcwe^and the dicasts as 

fighters for Athens^ the^V ta e ns e # ‘te e f e et , that is unblameable. Surely, But the 
0 ' 1 question is whether that is the whole story. You know, the praise and what you said 
about the last scenes indicate there is something else. This business there which 
r is a cure are all novel things. So, in other words, the cure for the present decay 
^ r 0 11 * not simply a return to the old/g —d hee, but new remedies, I mean, and we have to 
identify these new remedies, yes? That would be our problem, 

is 

To mention a few other points, you made very clear.,that feb** crucial for the under¬ 
standing, that Philo cl eon, their hero erf dicasts, radically differs from his fallow 
dicastSo I mean, the word dicast as, let’s say. Jurymen, The hero Juryman is 
radically different from the other Jurymen, You say ho is mad, That ^lg-g ood,-' But 
the poet is more specific. He identifies that madness. What kind of nndnesa is it 
from which he suffers? 


And the last point which I would like to make now only is this: at the beginning, 
in the first four or five hundred verses or m, you said Bdalycleon is restrain!^ 
his father, I believe that was the word. But can you spell this out, this 
restraining, a little ait? You laugh. You seem to have the answer. Don’t hold back. 
What does he do? 


A: Well, this sounds a good deal like the laws of the storks, the storks* laws in 
the Birds , 

Si You mean ••• in what way? 

Ai Well, he*a restraining by all kinds of devices, but it includes beating his father. 
Si It includes ,,, ? 

At It includes beating his father. 

Si I think so. At ?.east he uses foroe 0 

A: 0, he does beat him. He kioks him down the chimney at one point, although he’s 
taking oare of him, as the story says. 
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S: Yes, And even if he st3ks the slaves to beat hlm 0 > it's bad enough, So that waa 
the point \4iich you omitted, but that doesn’t detract from the geod^po&ote'of your^ 
papero In other words„ we hare hare another case of this problem of beating the 
father, or may I suggest the simpler formula—he keeps his father a prisncr 0 He 
keeps him bound, or fettered c * He binds his fathero He does to his father \/hat Zeus 
did to his father, Cronus, So the great problem of beating the father, which we 
have seen in two Arlstophanean plays before, plays a rale hare, too. And as far as 
my present recollection goes, these are tbs three only plays of Aristophanes which 
deal with this subject and we have to take aooount of them. But so my criticism of 
you, of your paper, is this? It was a very good and dear paper and you have seen 
quite a few important points, but there are other important points for which you did 
not account and we must integrate what yon have found into a larger framework which 
-< also will account for the things onittedo Does this make sense as a rale for reading 
such a work? 

p<a <<'«’•* ? 

ki Out how ouch can you say in -wTih-T~pn^rr 

S:' I repeat, your pap or was very satisfactory and especially if I consider that you 
did it at very short notice. Yes? And in addition, really, it was the first time 
you read a play of Aristophanes—or this play, at any rate. Is this ofeeer? 

< v- 




St So there is no • „ I mean, you will get a very good grade. You don't have to f 
worry about that. I'm not now concerned with this kind of h nrrr^i mn F' 1 11 Vt Tirnnrimn 
but only that now I'm planning to turn to our gonornl free-for-all. 

At I would just like to make one comerrt in the light of this particular way you do 
it, I plead guilty** I picked out what I thought was the most important ,,, 


x' 

.f 

b * 


St And it was very good. 

At ,,, but there are other 
things, it's true. 


lm- ou*~ 

I mean, it would have been possible to pick other 


St Absolutely, Absolutely, You are A innocent, I'm not concerned now with guilt. 

I'm concerned with an invisible adversary,because Mr, Hayett isn't here, but also with 
other invisible adversaries, other people whom I don't know and who don't know me, but 
who interpret such works differe n tly, and therefore I use this opportunity which you so 
graciously gave me for stating one general rule of readings that if you are confronted 
with a variety of interpretations, that is preferable which accounts for most—yea?— 
for more than other interpretations. That is all. And you don't have to worry at all, 

How let me come beck and initiate this discussion, Nov the first condition for under¬ 
standing anything—Aether it is the American p r epa ra tion for the coming presidential 
elections or Plato or Hobos or whatever have you—is openedndednoss. The facts, the 
datum, oust be seen in their purity, must be seen and not denied and manipulated, 
Surely, there are different kinds of data. That is, for ax&qpla, the observation of 
how Mr, Miller voted in '56 and *52 and *43, when he voted for the first time perhaps, 
and how he's going to vote in i 960 , but there are aleo broader things; how a whole 
area of the ocuntry votes or a whole professional group over this country or IT <3 « fp* ^ 
rb~ Our- case, the individual speech of a character—here„ this one lino—or 
the^^eS-nf.^m ttrenh, These are both facts, but facts of a different calibre, 
different importance. So that is dear. The facts. 


(Sara, 
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aat then we oorae to the famous fact that everyone approaches the facte with some 
previous opinion* He doesn't have to have an opinion about Aristophanes, for 
example, He may not have any opinion* He may not have heard the name* Sit he haa 
aone opinion* which bear on Ariatophanea before he even opena the book* Let na take 
such an opinion—poetry o Everyone who opens up the book has heard the word poetry 
and subsumes this under poetry and that la a very grave act. An inevitable act, bat At ^j 
a very grave one, Now, what is poetry? There are certain innocent things which are f s 4 
said; For example ? in meter and rhyme—meter and/or rhya^-in other wards, poetry is 
non-colloqdal speech, not 'proc&stf speech. That is olear. And it ia also dear that 
y> the origin of the word ooe try —P 0 I 3 I 8 — making. something made, something in van ted c 
something fictitious. Even in the case of the delicate poet. The poet, as individual 
Mr, Hiller, expresses his love for Hiss Smith, or his mourning for the death of hia 
grandmother, for example,, What makes it a poem ia that which transcends it being an 
expression of Hr* MLUer’s love for Has Smith and therefore there is always some¬ 
thing fictitious about it. 

That is the dd meaning of poetry, ait today this haa rather disappeared and instead 
we use words like 'creative, I know that people regard writin g a Master's thesis or ^ v f < 
writing a social science book aa creative work—I pna&ar4f£at—but still, the more 
general use is to apply it to poetry in particular. Or sons other art. Or we use 
the word*aesthetici’ for.example, aesthetic axporlones, . Now these innocent looking 
facts contain whole tockS", a whole fcae^wfeLah may dt&sfaro? completely what we are 
trying to understand. The least we most grant— everyone wist grant—is this j there 
may be a disproportion between our previous opinion—for example, regarding poetry— 
and the opinion of the poet. We cannot assume that Aristophanes understood by poetry 
what we understand by it. That 3emas to be elementary, tut is not always considered* 


How this, what I call previous opinions, is akin to what is now called hypotheses, 
bat not the same. Let us make olear these differences so that we understand a bit 
the insidious character of previous opinionso What is a hypothesis? Tbu have in 
maiy courses in this building sophisticated expositions of what a hypothesis isj I 
have never beard such courses, but I can figure out more or less what they must mean, 3 
What is a hypothesis? Well, Let oe make a stab in the dark* I wwld say a__ — 
hypothesis is an assumption which is known to be an assumption^ ' foaA —its 
terms are meant to be perfectly dear and dlstincto A hypothesis is completely known 
as what It is 0 The question is whether it is true or not and that,there are certain 
methods bv which we validate or invalidate the hypothesis. But the hypothesis itself 
C l^oidA^y itettTT?-* I can imagine that there are sonatinas hypotheses which are 

1 stated in terms of shocking ambiguity and a lack of lucidity, but that is a bad 

hypothesis, A hypothesis as such is of perfod lucidity, But hypotheses, and that 
is also known in the profession, have a §ea»-Mstory in every case, or a background, 

Fbr example, why docs Hr, X indulge in this particular kind of hypothesis, whereas 
Hr* I in that ottfcr kind,- 5 * And the oanspn, ansv/er is, well, you have to know the 
psychology of these men, X underwent^^-analytical treatment and T did not, T was 
originally a businessman and therefore , 0 , and this kind of thing* So we have a 
whole science whiah tells us something about the only thing which is unclear in our 
h ypothesist naoelv. their ore-history, The hypothesis is lucidity itself, but it 
•—'"' 3 x 555 frora a vague and unclear medium^ Soedfewlc a irord which is so rejected because 
of the nurkiness to which it seems to allude. But the trouble with thia ^psychological 
explanation is that psychology itself rests on hypotheses —jsC scientific 'tewa—and 
than we get again back into this unclear prehistory of the hypothesis* So hypotheses 
are really very good and satisfactory only in thatv and that includes a validation 
and invalidation of hypotheses. That is wonderful, —ait only on the foreground, • 


There is a dark background In every case* That is the home of the previous opinion#. 


(S«Oo ¥f) 
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Ths previous opinions are deeper,and for the same reason murkier, than soy hypothesis ^ 
can beo That makes it so hard and at the sane time so important to reach rlaritjr 1 
about than, There are certain social scientists who are ands^enToptiaisa arid* 
naivete. They think if hey write on page one of their preface, "These are my ^ 
values"—I know saoh ]*£ swe—und then they have alarlfled their previous opinions. 

This is only a very shallow formulation of what thqy believe they balisve, It is 
not a real understanding of what they balievs, So, in fact, every understanding * jt 
is a constant movement hack and forth between the data^-for example 5 the-w e rds aaf 
J tbs election campaigns--and tha prsso pp ositions, the hidden presuppoaitxonflo And 
.lT ^fhis^toovwaent back and forth leads, is meant to lead, to a clarification of these 
- presuppositions, not only to the validation and invalidation of ths hypothesis, and 

possibly, if we are lnc^ 0 to correction of our presuppositions, of our previous 
opinions. 


And we have to do that with poetry, at least to sows extent 0 and very superficially, 
but only the first few ndispeneable steps. And let us not be ashamed of being 
cMld-ilke, The older view of poetry was that « poems had two functions t to please 
—never forget that, tc please, I mean, you know, there is a certain kind jsf art 
now in existence which may have wonderful qualities, but of wfaioh no one Soukd ssy 
that it could please. That la a great shane. So, to please, hut not only to 
pleesey Also to beuRuffalo That was the old-fashioned view of olcWfashloned people. 

For example, Horace expressed that, but that goes back much earlier. To please, 
that is not quits serious—to play. To be useful, that's serious. For example, if 
we learn soasthln? about the virtues of patriotism, that's useful. But that we are 
amused by tbs anti cs of an old drunkard who comes out with a flutegirl in4 some 
d ofe.ous pre-oistory, that's funny. But these two elements, to please and to 

be useful 0 to be playful and to be serious, are related. They are not Just coexistent, 
they have an inner-unity. There is one kind of human activity idxloh has this quality 
of being playful and serious, of being of play and useful, together inexplicably. 

Don't say oock+ail party, because they are really^separatedo Because s fallow goes 
to a oocktail party to meet there a TIP ,,, tboce^srw two entirely different things 
which happen tc coincide because the VIP happen# to drink there and he can meet his 
and that ia on* in which they are united, 

Ai Xosv* i4ilt 

How does one iall these things which are (bot h useful and playful 0 enjoyable, a boon 
for the senses? How this was Aor .rfl something festive. When you look, for 

example, at a oomenoiasnt, there you see the combination of this useAal—tbs 
conclusion of tbs •***«•<»«. the graduation, you know, that wist be formally 

recognised—and at the same time you don't go there trambling „» are you well 
prepared/^ this kind of thing. It is festive. Festive, Let us say that festive 
. 7^ ia the natural union o&-helng useful. Festive—that reminds us of festival. 

Festivals, holidays, if we reme mb er ths origin of the meaning of holidays which is 
in English so very elear—holy days. Days dedicated to tbs worship of ths gods. That 
la pleasi ng, I'm speaking now more from a Greek than Aram a biblical point of view, 
yj‘ ^ ^fcltbougfpfrcx* a hlblloal point of view one can recognise it. This is a holiday. 

Then*, if this is true, ths ao-oalled divine apparatus which wa find in Homer and 
t, I Aristophanes and/JSoptaolas, qf sa ura s u is of the essence of poetry. Poetry without 
<'*?*'*' a divine apparatus is a problem, not t Ssk poetry^ifi**^ That is a great question, 

V how poetry without s divine apparatus, if I may use that tent, could oome into being. 
That required an amazing change whloh ls 0 of course, partly implied in what such 
people as Aristophanes and Sophocles did, but is not yet th«re 0 


low let ue turn to Aristophanes, That Aristophanes ia concerned with divine things 
is obvious Aram ths plays, but we have in addition So orates* remark to Aristophanes 
in Plato’s Banquet that Aristophanes deals with nothing but theos Dionysus and 
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Aphrodite— the god of vine and the goddess of lore, vine and love, That is indeed 
a characteristic of Aristophanes e of a certain kind of post 0 not of all, that these 
tvo gods, Dionysus and Aphrodite, Wine and Love, both vith a capital letter, are 
his concern, Wine and lore hare this in ocanont the Joy of life, the throwing off 
of all burdens, all restraintso 'Carnival' ia the closest, best termf>r approximation 
to what the ooaio aaans, Carnival, Throwing off the burdens not only of work, but 
even of decency, Decency also can be a burden as you know if yon have read books on 
the education of little children. Ton have to be told the most elementary rules of 
decencyv which one could not imagine that man was not born with full knowledge of 
them, ** 


Now let us hare cane book to what I said last tine. What are these fears of indecency 
which are so important to Aristophanes? Obsoenity proper, politics, blasphemy. But 
" another point which I ataply forgot to mention last time which ia also important— 
perodjo Parody especially of tragedy, soleun tragedy, solemnity, is also a burden 
Just as a blade tie nay be a burden. In other worda, what we see in Aristophanes 
throughout is an exhilarating festivity which is connected with Dionysus and 
Aphrodite—this work of the comlo poet that he exhilarates us vMh festively and not 
like a were buffoon—and that this has always to do with recollections of Dionysus 
^7 ) and Aphrodite ini the h^tCStfa No van there, as far as ws knowb Only adilt aalsso 
Nov this work of the ooaio post is in itself independent of ldvetber the ooaio post 
believes Dionysos and Aphrodite exist or do not exist. Such a work, without going on 
into any details but at first glance, suoh a work oould have been pro&oed by someone 
who thinks Dionysus and Aphrodite are,in the way in whioh they are believed to be, or 
did not belierveo Ee sight be a man who does not swan care whether they exist or 
not. Some bright idea occurs to hint How one can proctaoe this aesthetic eoartllration 
and a wonderful plot, an mousing plot and all this kind of thing. And 1st others 
wonder about these kinds of questions. Or, he wight not sven^,, r tn other words, 
he wight be merely a craftsman in this particular craft of ooaedy, In that case, he 
would not be a wiss man as tbs Greeks understood wisdom. The problem X had with 
Mr, Haf.a v last time turned only around this point, X moan, if it were properly 
understood, properly phrased, only around that| namely, X seen to assume that 
Aristophanes had worried whether Dioiysas and Aphrodite and of course Zeus and Hera, 
too, are or are not, whereas he regarded this as a wholly unfounded aaadap tion, I 
do not know whether he would figroa irt tli ay logic / but that ia ay piutarrari,~^Thls ~ 
question oannot bo deddod by any vui or preference, Ve have to investigate. What 
we can say, an the basis of what we have seen, are two questions* Was Aristophanes 
aware of this question regarding the existanoe of the goda,and of the importance of 
this question? Are ve here in a position to answer these questions on the basis of 
what vs have read? And, whatever you say, give your reason. Can ve answer the 
question that Aristophanes was aware that there is a question of whether Dioiysas 
and Aphrodite exist os* do not exist and that this is a great question? What would 
you seem to m^f What? 


At Well, I think that he was aware of it in that his constantly talking about the 
peoples* criticisms of gods, a desire—for instance, as in the Birds— to establish 
new gods or to be in a society where the gods are not observed in this manner or do 
not exist in the same way. And also he seems to be aware—he seems to have eaid 
that he is—that god is a creation of man, Ee said this again and again. 


Si loaf Does he aay that? 

As He doesn't say it, but it's Implied I think „, 

SS r**<L-fr*r* 

3 s Tea, you sss there Because ws m aet s a fes t s tbs Wasps, vs nest bars also 
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the other side. In this case, the invisible Mr. yea? We oust take up his 

position in fairness to bin and to ourselves. Row, I would say, can yea quote chapter 
and verse which would settle this question? And, to repeat, was Aristophanes aware 
regarding the question of the existence or non-existence of the gods and of the 
iagwrtanoe of this question? Do you have an answer, Mr. Kennedy? Ton soiled. 

As Will, the (Hoods . Zeus is not. 

Si TeSo That verse alone would settle it. He presents Soorates^ae raying. f „ 

( ) „ "Zens does not even exist," would be a correct pronoiutaLauon of the 

’ context. In other words, this Zens of idion you praise so highly* he does not have 
this.minimum of virtue which consists in mere existence. Surely. And thee that 
this [fc E sa t issue is indicated by the whole play. It ends with the fast that 
' Socrates* thinktank is burned down and beoause he had been arrogant, insolent 

towards the gods. So that is dear. This question wasn't new to hia and Ms own 
work showed it. 


Bcrtl How we cone to the real question. Did Aristophanes Ma ss if answer this question 
regarding the existence of the gods one way or another? That is a such acre difficult 
question. After all, the poet never speaks in Ms own rune except in the parabaais. 
The Chants speaks, at least pertly, in the poet's nans and there these statements > 
never occuro There are some alight exceptions to what I said, but that's fend*- # 

\ iinntel Therefore, that is really a question where opinions nay very well differ 
end where the eolation can only be feund by these broad oonsideratloneo In other 
words, which interpretation can account for everything occurring in the plays and 
which can account only for half of it} How this Is ay statement of the problem. I 
na il now on Hr. Sohrook to state Ms objection, difficulty, or whatever he night 
oall it. 

Ai I tM** that I gave the lapressian that I had a sore substantial position than 
I really did. I talked to Mr. Oilman afterwards and my question was really that of 
the novelist. It had nothing to do with any apeaiAo portion of the play and there¬ 
fore suffers from the same generality OOt> 

St Tes, but state it nevertheless because what yon said to Mr. Oilman in private 
is not known to us here. 

As Wl, it is really, X think, a restatenaot of the obvious} that is, that you 
can't know whether a post or a philosopher was aware of problene or raised questions 
until you gnriM the writing. When we started with the B anquet, you gave us a rale 
of thumbs that there is very little superfluity in Plato o.. 


Ai very little what? 

As Very little superfluous in Plato. Everything has a purpose and oounta ... 


Si Tea, as a rale of thunb, I would even say nothing is superfluous. 
As Mil, the assumption 


about the eaae with Apistophanee. 

ntu 

jJr , Si Tes. SUt you east have seen also feon oar present exposition that I 
y/'T-"Bales th£j"tfrjo<itlono Very well. How you bring up the ra t e o f t hen 

difficulty, idtich also 0 I believe, met underline Mr. HaS^e objections. We have a 
* certain notion of what notfeoas, what writings of books snould be, quite naturally. 
/Through a number of nnn kiteiatil mim I have been led to believe that up to a certain 
time in the past, partly beyond 1820, there were a number of great writers—not all 
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■.fere, but a considerable number of groat writers—who wrote not only with ^ro*t caro, 
but with vhat today probably could only bo callod axoeouive cars. This possibility 
bn.n bean considered; it Bight have been* .whether a given author—oay .'xia to pi innea— 
hum to be subsumed under tho group of writers with oxoeasive core or only writers with 
ordinary core is an sapirloal question. Abeolutely. liow if you say that I approached 
him with a prejudice that he's ana of thee# writers with exoeselve oars, you are right, 
as a natter of foot, fee? But that is an objection to me. But it uaa not—how should 
I 3cy?—c thoughtless nrejudioe* I ueon, you know, aoue people have a notion of applyw 
ing universale«...bo, but X can tell you the reason for qy prejudice. The reason is 
that I know .'xistophanoa from Plato* That was one major point* But curoly, to begin, 
everyone is entitled to acy that moans nothing, you know, tlie poet simply followed him* 
But than you get into oertain difficulties* To mention only one which occurs to ms at 
the accent, ue have here two scenes which occur at the end of the Birds. Jirut, when 
thay ooao to the soarlfioe, to the founding scene, and then whan the imlgrants oomo 
in; in each case thorc is only ono with a proper name* In the first case, an ostranoosr, 
and in the second amo, a poet* And there is a question: should this be entirely an 
accident? hoes ho not indicate something regarding the opoolalness of astronomers on 
the one hand and poets on the other? And then I roraaetberod the following foot, that 
Aristophanes wrote two plays dealing with tho persecution of astronomers on the ana 
hand and poets on tho other* Is that door enough? Tho persecution of astrancmars is, 
of course, the Clouds* Socrates is prosentod there as an astronomer* Philosophy and 
astronomy, that is tlie sane thing. And there 1a another play called ThesmoT^ TH 
where tho poet is persecuted—Euripides. In the one case, the persecution ends with 
the destruction, at least of the duelling,of the astronomer; whereas the Thegtaophoria- 
gua/te ends with the liberation of the poet. The poet oan defeat his ad versarias—in. 
this eoso, the women of Athens. Us astronomer cannot. 

And there are other things, £\!q oonnot be sure uatij7 intorprot every line. But 
slnoe, you see, the dangers of error, today, at least, are along the now traditional 
lines of being very*..veil, I msan*.. n KuD8t n poetry. For this reason, I believe one 
should at least give a fair ahanoe to show this approach its virtues and vloea. And 
that we oan acy, 

A, This comes out* This approach is meet fruitful, I suppose, when there's an 
apparent oontradietlan in the poet ar philosopher's writing. If one finds a contra¬ 
diction and is unable to resolve it, than one does assume from the general reading of 
the poet that either he waa...*If you read the poet and find that he oonaits errors 
elsewhere, you should then assume that this oontradiotion is the result of slopplnees, 
whereas if you find him careful in other instance© you should think the contradiction 
has a meaning. Is that.*.? 

S. Tea, sure, that would be one way* But that would apply also to other things* I 
mean, contradictions are the moot shocking irregularities v/hioh a writer oan commit. 

But other lrreguleritioe are, far example, lack of order. You know, that be jumps from 
one thing to the other v/ithout any visible reason* That nay bo due to a look of orafte- 
msnship or thoughtlessness, but it say, of course, also be due to other reasons. One 
has to question* You find sometimes in writers a remark about how they wrote* For 
example, in Plato you liavo a remark which is not from Plato. Plato never says a word in 
the dialogue©, you remember, although you have oertain remarks in the Platonic letters in 
which he spooks in his own nemo. But here you arc confronted today with the difficulty 
that almost all these letters are now declared to be spurious, especially the second 
letter which is a ahosr*’ letter, whiah is very important. But here you oan argue on the 
basis of the prooemb—day meunptian that Plato speaks through 


the mouth, for example, of Socrates* Socrates uaya in the Phaedrua that opei-ch and, 
in particular, c written speech Id subject to tho principle of logographic necooaity. 

Lc^o{graphic aecuD apaocir.Tri ting; so tho necessity governing spoochuriting. Aid what in 
that rule? That just as in a living being, there is no port uhlan is not Important 
for tho living being fulfilling its function, —Plato didn’t know of the appendix.— 

In the none way, in a speech everyt ling au»t be neoeosory. How tho living being 
has a function, to live, aihat ia tho function of a spooch, in the higheut 6aii3o? 

I think one cm say to nr.ko you to think about tho important matters. 

Therefore, if we assume that Plato acted in agreement with what ilia own Socrates bo 
emphatically aayu ubout apeechwriters, we are entitled to believe that in Plato’s 
dialogues every feature, however seemingly trivial, is meaningful* Low the subtle 
question io where tho limits arc because not evarything cpn oe meaningful* In 
ordinary ilfo there ia all kinds of chance, all the time, but in a work of the 
highest order chance is reducod to the minimum. But a rHyiiwun of chrnce roocins, 
and therefore there Is the possibility of a misguided subtlety, that you eoek some¬ 
thing that is a matter of tact which as all forms of tact cannot bo transoittod in 
any rulos but dopo.ido an. exparienoo. If I may glvo you tile simplest oxnqple of ruloe 
which ere possiblo, there is nno which I have seen so frequently in Plato om well oo 
other xoiters cud ‘ihat is that in any enumeration, what is in tho center is tho Aost 
Important, how that is clearest if you have on odd number* If you have an oven number, 
you have to consider tie control pair, I low this is never said by Plato* I come across 
it about twenty yenr3 ago for the first time t/hon I road a certain passage in the first 
book of tho haws whero I was completely misguided by the argument} it suggested, that 
number one ia the coot important thing* But then I saw, noS The whole thing becomes 
clear when I assume tiiat the second or third is tho most important thing and then it 
became clear, and aouo^oliior observations led me to this rule, And than I found, 
absolutely indoposientyin writings on common rhetoric, forensic rhetoric, that it 
was a rule of tho rhetoricians—you know, for attorneys for defense—you soy that 
you bring into the niddlo of your defense the weakest, the soaaicat aide of the man 
you defend* The reason io very simple. At the beginning, the audience listens and 
there you epoak of oil his virtues} you know, that ho has studied at the Univoroity 
of Chicago and got his Ph.D, end was Rockefeller Fund and oo on and so on and also 
«ss naming for Congress and whatever you say* And than the little thing, the 
embeaalenont, which you mention in ttio middle when tho audience's attention is flagging 
and then when you say, as everyone in the room who has evor aodo a speech knows, "How 
I core te my conclusion," which of course nears there will still bo twenty or twenty- 
five minutoo and then they begin to listen. And so you will also bring, in these 
twenty-five concluding ndnutoo, you tri.ll again bring the virtues in* how that is one 
of the rules of forensic rhetoric uhioh I’m sure ia obeyed instinctively by the good 
defense lawyers, but which was elaborated, for example, in Cicoro and other tori.tings 
and those were the ~uleo of tactics, of military tactics. In the front, tho brave 
guyB. In the roar, also brave guys. The cowards in the middle. How you coo, weak, 
cowardly, indeforsible things, the dangerous thing, indefensible things, And it cay 
happen that the moat important things, thnorouicolly, arc the least defensible things, are 
the least open to vulgar undorsteruliiig, That's it. But tho statements about this 
kind of writing with oxcooding care *** 

I have a correction which is not too small, but is in no proportion to tho extent to which 
it was practiced} a-id it disappeared, practically, with tho ooergonce... with society**- 
^doo& not oxer^I^o any rootrodnt an opjjiioo3) on cert ain opinions 9 to tiio extent wnich a 
society permits without any harm whatever, legal or nott-logol, to the speaker, to saying 
the things which he believes, tho nocooai-cy for such writing disappears, I mean, it isn't 
quite as simple co I said it, because there are still* *• Very raroly do you find a hundred 

^ btcoto'iryd evermore liberal ••• In proport'** 4~o the extent- with 
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per oant liberals, oat still present societies are ninty per oent liberal, there ia 
no question, and in former times societies were ten per cent liberal and therefore 
there is an enormous difference in the quality of th e work® 

There are two things: there ia first this possibility--which is a mere possibility— 
as a mere hypothesis must be understood® And there is the second thing which is 
absolutely empirical. Has this possibility of such a kind of writing ever existed 
in actual fact and, more particularly, baa Aristophanes . . ■ (S ’TT ^ C ?) 

Now, Hr® Cohn, you have a problem, yesT x 

A: Do you distinguish between an interpretation and a hypothesis? 

3: Well, if I use this somewhat simplistic distinction, I would say that interpre¬ 
tation belongs to the process of validating or invalidating. The hypothesis in this 
particular case would be, there are such writing 80 The chances a writer of the 
nineteenth or twentieth century would be of this kind are practically aero® I weald 
rot consider this serious unless it were forced upon ae, but I would not ®oo In 
earlier times 0 I don’t knov > and therefore I*m apeentnded, I mean, I'm openmlnded 
f a) he may be a writer without any but I'm openmindedo That 

is what ay hypothesis compels me to do, I know that this could have been and I 
cannot dogmatically exclude it» That's all, I would say on the oontrary, the 
simpler,, the more chUd-like, the more Innocent you read and take the surface as * -tk*. 
whole thing® the more dearly will it appear v there is a deeper strain which does not 

meet the eye at? Ohs' giSacer; wke-f-ter 

or . . 

Q* Ton began to touoh on this ldicn you spoke about the possibility of subtlety, 
excessive subtlety® How do you go about distinguishing what is actually ®o® 

3s Fbr example® let us take a simple thing—names® In the first book of the 
Republic ® there is a fellow who presents a certain point or view who is called 
T hr a ayma cho 8 o And Thrasymaohos means, literally translated, bold in battle® Fits 
him nicely, doesn't it? There is a guy who presents a similar point of view in the 
□orgies ® His name is Polos® Literally translated, oolt® Also spirited, not very 
Intellectualo So the names in Plato ,®« And Plato himself plays with them frequently® 
For example® in the Apology , the accuser is called Meletos® That was a matter of 
brute historic fact, but Plato uses it to find meaning in the name beoause that has 

something to do with the Greek root tor "caring®* • ■ - wxie-ae- ek . as if he were 

called Mr® Carer® And Mr® Carer has accused Socrates because he cares so much for 
Athenso So there are many obvious things® Doss this mean that Plato ®o® The name 
^Anytoe, that's the only character who's not identified historically in any way, .yes? 
There are some , but one really cannot understand® The names R bre < ^ l,,> ' < ’ 

so twi? levntiTe 1 Plato has chosen that name® But whether I should go into the question 
of names and say 1 must really find some strain of meaning in every nans which occurs® 

I don't see that® I mean, for example, the name Protagoras, and Protagoras translated 
... o If you translate the name literally, it means something like the 

first to speak, tho first to speak up® How it so happens that Protagoras In his 
speeoh says of himself, "I am the first who speaks up®" But if you look at the 
G-orglaa, I don't think you win find anything of this kind regarding the Gorgias® 

And though there is occasionally a connection between Oorgiae and the gorgon® you 
/may have seen fc fcrm»=t b e-tfc ae, yes? But if I observed something a while ago, I 
would u ? take notioe of it, hut I would not dig and overlook the mood for the trees® 

That is what I mean® These things, in all matters—in all matters of this nature— 
there is something like tact fay the sense of the reasonable and plausible tfcich comes 
from experience and which cannot be transmitted by rulee® There are certain rules 
with which one cm formulate and whioh are helpihl® but they are never sufficient® 


(iem, f?) 
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-ficrela another exaupla itfcitrstjjeiatioao There are Platonic dialogues ah ere the first 
word-—of course not In the translation* but In the Greek original—Is manifestly 
meaningful* The first word of the Republic , literally translated, would be 'down a 
vanto" Down a rent, Nov later on, going down In opposition to going up plays a 
key role In describing the relation of the philosopher and the dty 0 Going up out 
of the save and going dowi, Meaningful, The first word of the Gorgi ng is "of war 
and battle," War aid battle. Wall, It gives you already something of the spirit 
of dlls dialogued. There are other dialogues in which nothing of this kind is 
visible. Why should I stop at the first word, and then who knowsT Plato did it 
where it was convenient and did not do it when it wasn't. That was the way I 
started to read the Banquet first, vhioh begins with very pay words ,,, how 
shall I say? •»» what is the word? 

kt A code. 


3s Tea, I see, I see. But then later on* exactly by not worrying about it, I case 
aoroaa soaethlng which made this beginning Intelligible, There was one speech 000 

As The speeoh of Zeus in ,,, 


Si 0, the speech of Zeus, yes, which was the beginning of that work* No other 
speech of Zeus in Plato anywhere begins that way. That is what I seen, I naan, it 
is really a rule of thumb and not more. And the main point is, as I always say, be 
good, I aeon, don't dn 0 yesT Be good. Read carefully and think carefblly. That 
is alio But on the other hand, one mnst beware of a certain kind of levity which 
means that if one doesn’t see any meaning at one’s reading, that there nay not be 
more meaning than has met the eye. That is simple. 


I have not spoken of an entirely different kind of ooapll cation; namely, there are 
writers of extreme care who have something entirely different in mind than the old 
writers and where it is, I believe, impossible to discover this idnd<f meaning 
except if they’ve accidentally spoken about it, I will mention it, lest I whet an 
appetite end do not satisfy it, I meen, I have only one^example ready at hand. In 
> Vhviil.ta roast, tha'o is a famous scene, the witcheso^fTt plays a certain role there 
in the context of the pl ot and so that was what I understood. Then I read, in a 
ttMu./ letter which Vesdt. wrotej* by "sheer accident, in which he says that is a description 
0 of a decaying society shortly before revolution, I do not quote literally, I saist 

confess this idea would never have occurred to me. And why? Row what Secdi^did was 
i / this; Ifcrdi tried to convey tbs sensible expression^impression on the senses of 

two suoh entirely different things as tbs witches are oh the one hand and a very 
sophisticated decaying society like the French nobility prior to the French 
Revolution, In other words* you see, the common thing wes an aesthetic impression, 
strictly speaking, meaning for the senses, whereas in this kind of literature I have 
in mind it is qass? merely the sensual especially whan there are some dear Indies- 
y tions in speeoh. So one would have had to call the one logical, derived from speech, 
-f • /and the other aesthetic, Andrd^ehfbaks, And I believe, therefore, whet the better 
£/4 -' <w critics today oonsidar mxnlusively is this kind of sensual, aesthetic element—you 
know?—which indeed does not oorrvey a dear meaning. 


To mention only one example among thousands which occur to me, when you take an 
author like Thucydides, everyone who has read Tbacydides, even in a translation, 
knows that this is a deep thinker—very dense and thought out. But what people over¬ 
look and which I think obstructs the d ee p er understanding of Thucydides is a certain 
kind of playfulness which Thucydides has. One eoanqiLei the first two speeches ikiieh 
occur in the first book. The flrst.T lastloe —thlkastis ; tbs 
necessary. Well, of course, one anstSthink a bit and then—< 


second v with the word 
»n the Abasia of Thucydldea 
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and then one will la»w that these are two very different, possibly conflicting, 
considerations*. Justice and necessity* Now the beauty, as far as I understand it, 
is thisi that the appeal to Justice, by beginning the work with Justice is nade fay 
the less Just people and the appeal to necessity—or, if you please, expediency— 
is nade by the people who were less unjust* That is not implausible; We all hare 
seen people who talk aore about Justice precisely because they care less about it 
and sloe versa* This is only one of many examples* 


But the general diacuasion is not very except if to make deer in 

the most general t>ras what in itself ie a sere possibility* But proof of their 
quality cannot be jiven by a discussion of the possibility,. Whet can be created ^ 

by a dlsousaiun ie a certain plausibility; namely, if we reflect on the fact that^jU r ' ** 
our present-.day no dons of books and reading and writing are naturally derived from 
a liberal society ind '*&S further observation that up to a certain point, but surely 
not prior to 1640, there never was a liberal society* Athens was of course not 
liberal* I mean, -here waa no freedom of opinion as the trial of Socrates shows* 
Regardless of whether Socrates was condemned Justly or unjustly, he was condemned 
on the basis of op.don* The law was dears If Socrates had held certain opinions, 
this alone made him guilty of capital punishment 0 That ie, I think, e singile 
difference between the liberal and the nonliberal society; whether opinions ae 
opi nions are ragar>led as crimes or not* And I think the first example would be the 
under h’oawelll with qualifications even there* And, of course, after 
and at more or less the sane time, the same develo p m en t in the low 
oountrleso These ire the first examples* Tbs law practice oodd be very liberal 
end it was so in certain cases like Athens and in certain times in Rome, in certain 
epochs, but there mre never a legal basis fr them* And don't underestimate it* 

1 mean, that is on> of the follies of the sociological approach, that they under¬ 
estimate the importance of law* An honest nan will always consider diet the lew 
says even if the law is net very strictly enforced* And we hove to consider that 
this sLqpi® fact. Along which is the so-called sociology of knowledge, namely that 
liberal societies strictly speaking are a very recent phenomenon* Much toe lit^wlo 7 



Liberalism in the isnse in ddoh I diffused it now—liberalism has mMqr meanings, as 
?ou all know—of enures JLs not^dsntloal with democracy and often danocracy la not 
necessarily liberal and ^^^r.^Rr exaiqils, is not neoeasarily illiberal* In 
quite a few respects, the french Republic, the Third Republic, was aore liberal than 
the Anglo Saxon countries and at the same time the Geraany mi Af-frer vas 

saaaingly liberal; in no way democratic, but amazingly liberal* They are long 
questions* 


Is there any point you would like to take up before we turn to the Weans ? 
(Sad of first elds of redj 


*** which hardly anyone can dais regarding anyone in order to be sure that this is 
a nan who writes with excessive care* If you have a sufficient number of eacaag>lcs 
of that, you are bound to have the prejudice aa if wt do it all the time* It still 
would need an examination* Surely* But I can only say the danger today is not 
that of unnecessary subtlety, but that of indefensible unsubtlety * Tee? 

As I mean* this isn't ’isenary7 a philosophy question* There is a problem regarding 
Shakespeare when one sometimes finds something of a great magnitude and at other 
tines there seems to be strong evidence of either carelessness or indifference about 
the published text of the work* 


■12. 
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St Wall, that io of course a torribla situation. If you don't have a good text, 
then you can’t be oortuin that you have Hhaksapeore. That’3 a great difficulty. 

In the ccee of Plato, we are in a v/onderful position because the text is roally very 
good. Jery l 3t>od. I neon, there are oertain dark paseogea, poaaibly corrupt, but on 
the whole it's very good* In Aritophanes there's a great difficulty on this ground 
alone* I never mentioned that* The ascription of individual speeches to different 
characters is largely hypothetical* I take for granted that the connon ascription 
is sound because other-rise we would cote into a difficult question. It nukes an 
impression in many cases t/hsro it was important to me. I've considered that and I 
think, on tin whole, it is correct* But that io not dear in the manuscripts* 

That is a groat problem* Surely. That can exist anywhere* Yes? 

A: Am I right in thinking that your opinion as to why the reason for this excessive 
subtlety stems only from the legal prohibitions against lidding certain opinions or 
were you ... 

St That is the most practical and the moat, cl all we scy, unsubtlo reason for it, 
yes? I wrote once so-« assays with tin title. Persecution and tiia Art of Irltlrwr. 

I indicated that. Hint's clear. But you see, the thing ... If you go a littlo bit 
deeper, it turns around uu follows 1 Let us assume that a writer knows oertain opinions 
cannot be questioned without committing a crime. Yos? It doesn't have to be a legal 
crime. It dooen't Lave to be a capital crime. But social ostricising, to be regarded 
as a dirty follow, is not something widen a proud man would like to havo, yea? I 
mean, in othar words, if there uro forbidden opinions or whatever you call it, that 
com. a up for all men, for all t-inking ones, who do not ogroe, who think that these 
forbidden opinions arc wrong (as stated)* Yoo? Good* 

here is the crossing of the roads. A man nay cey, 'fell, I’m going to -prepare a society 
in ::hlch no opinions '.dll bo forbidden. A liberal society. Then t.ie would be a 
kind of temporary ccnooucion to tse prejudices of a benlghtod, illiberal society. 

A simple example of that would be Thomas llobbea who practiced a certain amount of con¬ 
cealment but quite clearly with the proapoet:: a hundred years from now this kingdom 
of darkness as he cullod it wdll havo boon dissolved, Yes? The alternative, which is 
more interesting, is tills: that the nan cays you trill never have liberal societies. If 
you destroy these particular opinicr.o—cay about Zeus and adorations to Hera end Chronos 
end so forth—you will get another act of opinions which any be a bit bettor, which tcoy 
also bo considerably worse for all you know. So there will always be opinions which ore 
not quite reasonable. How, in such a case, it becomes a matter of responsibility and 
not of nero foar to be careful. Is this clear? Both exist. I mean, tho moot simple, 
of course, is the caso of what they called in czariat Russia Aesoplc language. I 
mean, token from tho fables of Aesop, yes? Hot; do you pronounce it? Aesop? You apeak— 
In other -words, you tell stories about oo:.<e nice little animals—ruts and squirrels—but 
you roally moan the prime minister and 00 on. Yos? Good, 'That’s wimple. 

And they also call it, as I'vo soon so from a co;muniat writer, very funny when they 
spool: of olden times tlioy call it tho language of slavoa. Yos? But what they do now that 
3 y the way, to read such a boolc as - astomalc'c hr. Zhivnao io not uninteresting from tliio 
point of view altlioww^i it is extroaoly simple. You know, his conplote silence about the 
btslin era .hick has a sinplo applanation that it is too terrible to oay, io beyond 
speech, has of cource also the implication what ho couldn't daro to writo about it. 

Yes? Good. That's simple. In ot.icr T.’ords, men morcly bow to the bayonets. That's 
clar. .nd ncthirg- olse, but tho nuch moro interesting place is wliere the bayonoto are 
ratlicr remote end a broader view is behind it, I moan, more exciting. Good. I mean, 
for example, tho question of 
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Shakespeare' b infl iitc question—* that is only tho small oat part of it c I mean, the 
fact that o o o Too, 

As I meant that tho scholars often quote his indifference, because othar poets 
produced very excellent texts of their poems ( 3 <h» thing- Indtotirsrt) » 

/Vjdr/io/' i 9 .) 

3s I don't know, Since one knows so very little about Shakespeare's external life, 
all kinds of things might be possible. Therefore, I don't believe Shakespeare was 
careless regarding any verse he wrote from the little bit I understood, but he night 
have been cc spoiled by things beyond his control He night be unable^^-ebnjjpy to 
about the printing, I don't know why. Good, 

vJ0U>d 

■x Well, for a cohere it discussion of the Wasps , we don't have the tine, I should nake 
a few general remarks which wo will take up next tine when va meet again*, Bow c as I 
said at the beginning, fairly and politely taking issue in this play, the point . 

which '£0 stated very well, that Philooleon, the father of Bdelycleon, the lover of 
condeanaticn, I seen, he is not only a lover of law courts; he loves to ocndam, xjh ^ 
And in the scene with the dog, hn-support-of what the son achieves by treachery, ‘ j 

a3(f»*’-}‘‘ H i called it,?an acquital,. Ho likes to comriaano So what doeo-thd ^ oa en ^ ' ' 

y That is/*-trite question, 'Andjuris is not an unnecessary question or improper 
^ question, t& indicated by the fact that it is answered in the play wore than once, 

\ Why does he love to condemn? I mean, that is first a character trait. He*a an 

ill-tempered nan, yea? Dlskolos, Hl-tcaper, Sure, an old, ill-tempered fellow. 

The tern is sonetiies applied to another dicasti but that is not his special sadness. 

Do you rewrite*? wh it? I mean, what is the special reason, the reason peculiar to 
PhUodeon why he loves to oondaen? 

As Delphic oracle> 

3s The Delphic oriole. So, strictly speaking, he does not love to condemn? he feels 
morally obliged to oondewn 0 because of the Delphian oracle. Isn't it interesting 
that Socrates, too-, traces his mission—an entirely different si salon—to tho 
Delphio oracle. You see for what different purposes that oracle could be used. So 
the Delphio oracle, And that moans ultimately the gods, The gods. That Is one 
very important con Adoration, An i£. 

How, the other point is this, itiich is connected, We have in a way answered the 
question, what is the difference between the other Jurymen and the hero Juryman, 

The other fellows ire siapl§ fellows, Ifcey don't have such kinds of religious 
obligations. They don't feel that obligation to condemn. There is another 
difference which ic squally important although ixsch more external between tho hero 
V< Juryman and the mi* ot the Jurymen, I grant that there are passages Aich obscure 
, .cr^/it, hut the plot ihole pfe; ^^okroaAith perfect clarity. What is the 

{' jv motivation of the poor fellows—these old guys who go to the Jury, to the court, 
and to o o, 

At Money? 

St Money, And why do they do that, may I ask? Why are they so interested in money? 

At To eat? 

St They am poor. Boor, And there is a long scene between the father Juryman and 
his boy 'Aich brings it out that whether they have tonight, I don't say a steak bat 
a humble msal 0 depends on whether there was a sitting of tho Jury, What 4bout the hero? 


i - 
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A Ho has in affluent son, at leasts 

Si Surely, On tho oontrary B ho has an obviously wealthy son© There are mary slaves 
arc undo Too cane up visibly, but there are others© They are wealthy people and the 
son says to his father, don’t go to the law courts anymore© you can feast at home 
every day 0 That Is elaborated with considerable obecenitieSgOTjtoat kind of pleasures 
he can get for no tiling If he doesn't go© And so they are uoafcovftnd that only under¬ 
lines the fact that the motivation of the hero is entirely different from that of the 
poor pOafcie and the poor people are the ones dio are easily convinced, who are© fro* 
a certain moment on© after the eon has made his s peech© folly on the side of the son© 
You know? They arc nice people© They are only ©«. You oan't blame the*© They need 
that money,, I mean© that la so as if youwould Aristophanes does not whefa/the 
abolishlon of social security or the precise oat: income tax© if I may suggest atr present 
day equivalent^ No© no. In this sense, the play is not political at all© No© no© 
Well© Good© YesT 

A? How ranch of this opinion of the dioasts is because they perhaps held that they 
held a special place in the polls ; they weren't ordinary citizens, they ware special 
dtizens getting their military pension in fact© 

3a Yea© that is an improvement which this suggests© that only former a.I©s should 
get, th«wwa ^nTcat-urity© you remember^ 

■SA+u/d t)£<z*nt a 

Qt Wbst is the point that Weber makes at one point!* 

7*4 f 

3s Which WeberT 
As Max Webar© 

St What docs he make? 

Ki About the «©© That this© tbs dioast syntax© was a system to split up the spoils© 
the loot© the booty© the land grants and etc© that Athens collected overseas end-et 
home© -psrftSfKSo H - ^ 

3 s However important it may be© Aristophanes does not orltiatzs-then© On the 
contrary© he Hikes even the very demogogio suggestion that much more of that booty 
should be divided up among the citizen body© 

As They reacted 1.mediately and were lneediatoly won by this argument© 

3 s Yes© yes© sore. That is a political trait© But Bdelycleoc has no influence© of 
ooorse© on what be done with the booty*in=>an empire© hut he has Influence only 
on his father sad so the action ia thias first© that Bdelycleon has to brit^j the 
citizen bodf© or the cream of the citizen body© on his aide© And that he does by 
showing them© you get only these few bucks sod the real stuff goes to the denogoguea 0 
Yes? That's a simple dmoogogic trick on his side© But© after tbs father has been 
convinced no longer to go to the law courts© then that's the second half of the play© 
That ia as important as what's happened up to this point© Now in other words© what ha 
has to find© after having persuaded his father that ha nay no longer go to the lav 
ocurts, he has to And substitutes for that© Too? You know© William James had what 
he called at. substitutes for war© He had to find a substitute for condesnlngo How 
there are three substitutes altogether© I believe© Three things which one had to 
consider© The first, vfcich/Se reported very dearly© the node law ocurt at hone© on 
the dogs© Yes? But obviously that is not sufficient© Although he has infinite 
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conyonivmcoa at ho: ie—again* I cannot say what those conveniences are, becaasa they 
are not quite decent 0 but ail kinds of things which he oan do while sitting in 
judgment on the dogs which he oould not do when sitting in Judgment on citizens in 

the public law court a „ but your imagination nay very well supply the details,,_And rt> b!z*\ 

then that is one, But that is not sufficient* because then the whole bhfag"‘would f 
be settled, Two nore substitutes coos up 0 What's the second substitute? 

A s Eatingo 

3! Yes, foaeting, but oore inportant e in polite eodety. And that is important 
because boro you raise the question, is Bd el yd eon—that's the soiv—not also in a 
way blaneahle 3 not to say a fool. And that seem* to be the case<> Hs tries to make 
a nice gentleman out of his father and that ends in complete failure. I aean, he 
does certain thing! which I think we all would find exaggerated* that hs buys far 
hla the most elegant cashmere coats* in this case I think it was sons silk and stuff 
from Persia,, Tea? But the wain point 0 how do you converse in nice society? And 
here, of course* the father has the orudest notions and the son tells hia you have 
to be present at this—now what would it be?—at this race,, horseraces B for «xarqile e 
or other ««« I don't know about boxing Batches, would belong to a proper thane of 
ooo No. But* for example, dyupiao And diat is going on in the Rose Bod. in 
California would , 2'a sure„ belong to polite society conversation today,. And then 
also stories of pouts, you know? So. But the father la a oomplete flop and he 
behaves like a rudo rustic and gets completely drunk and drags out a flute-girl and 
nayhen, you know? And assorted- v b«tt<*ru 0 And as you rightly say, this oondsn 
man beooass now tho object of crldnal chargee against tda, In this part* there is 
a dear failure of Bdelydeon. of the son. A dear failure. But you naat not 
forget, it night still be better that this nan is fined than that he ooadorns other 
people to death, lot to son# extent, it is still a failure. To transform this 
fellow into a nice gentleman is hopeless. 


But that's not the end. Hot the end. There are three suoh substitutes, What's 
the third one? Hits dancing scene. The dancing scene. I mast say I didn't knew 
there ware ... 7 ‘ I i.bc»ght-that^^ia--«a^^ ing B because I most say the general 
impression is it ends with a failure* but that's not true. The third is a success 



as is shewn by the fact that everyone—for example,, the dicasts, the jurymen,, the 
ocurtSo who spoak for the^Scmrts—are pleased with hia. It is not an end like the 
Clouds ,, you know, tThere it is a dear defeat for the hero 0 Socrates,, of course— 
the other one was Strep si adea. But hare it is not so. At the end we have 
reoo£go!&tloR. What is a dance? I aean, one would have to understand the dances. 
Philooleon's bed temper,which leads to a breakdown when be seeks a substitute in 
(P^/polite society, leads to suooess./bsinBnssiittdie 4m the third substit ute. yorgive gy v ; 
- buckyrwi sty point. What is that? What is'^re^? What's it 
l shout, neaning the asst general terns? It is obviously a parody. The nsnes are 
Bsntioned of the people whom he is porodTing, What has parody to do with the tamper 
.^jof Philodeon? What is his tamper? And tdmt is t parody? What is his t coper, 

I f *ye 


3s Tes, bad-tempered and adidous. Is there a connection between parody and aalioe? 


9 


I would say that a nan of perfect, sweet temper would never write a parody. How let fy> 
us look at what the poet does. One great part of the comedies are parodi es—• ok/ 
especially of tragedy, hut also of othen^H»*$*... $■*+ Here is a use, 

. xt <l- that is a mitigated use of Bailee which is universally pleasing and which is a xf' 

oounter-'pertken to this viedousness which is most hateful in the ease of vidousness 

f>o > sc *i 
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of cdtison against hrotiasr citizen although, as you rightly say, it finds good use 
!In war. You know, /1to==aao^ A»*e i ^ o g = a c^c to gfa^g«g^ enemies, that m okay, taut • y> 
you can’t have war all the tins. There anst be some outlet for that inmity, One 
form whioh is not uegligitale is ooaedy ^doh aafr g Eta t b gsg ?A 

beadwvp, 1# the malicious sit of ooaedy is in effect^ substitute or cure for w 

waspishnoss misplaced, Therefore, I think it is really a vindication of the poet 
himself. You reoeabor.-. there are quite a few allusions to what happened to Ida in 
the previous «omecl T c in the Clouds r you know, and this kind of thing, and there is 
also a passage in which—we nay read that next time-in which it appears that 
Bdelyoleon, the sou -*o binds his father 6 is the oondo poet. But a comic poet who 
has 2ost<>l Aristophanes is distingoiahed from that inference as a oornio poet who has 
learned that the polite jokes, the subtle jokes, cannot fulfill the practical 
function of oountec-acting the wssplshness, I will try to develop this core fully 
next tiaso But the aiding is a happy ending here. One must emphasize—especially 
for me—I have considered that before, Bdalycleon surely makes a mistake, but 
Bdelyoleon has too high expectations from such a waspish nan. But what Bdelyoleon 
does not do, Aristophanes does. He shows a way out whioh is eseeptheoriL 

4**- T7\4rb **41 *9+ /f-u j *<J CArh'er 

Qi A ge My DcagotKgo^cs ^e sa u y aj ayi^dog-^boat the most inQJortant part being in the 
middle 7 

do 

3: les. yos. Well, this was also here, but never to^that 

^ery great^-^^astcoz:3cFor example, last time, in the Birds , of 
[the three immigrants, the center one was a poet and if you count properly, among 
those who came to the founding soene I believe you will also find that the astronomer 
was the middle one although that is not imedlately visible. Yes, that is so. But 
I would say thlss the question is not. so much to see that something is in the middle, 
yesT That is a matter of simple counting. 


As No, but I mean,, now as opposed to the beginning and the very end. 


3s Yes, I mean, taut the point is, why is it in the middle7 You see, it is the 
most important, but from what point of view most important? Simple^, or is it the 
most important only in this particular context7 That is the question whioh must he 
settled afterward, mat be decided. 

Well, we will leave it at this tod^y. And next time. Miss Sites, we will hear your 
paper and then Mr, Johnson, yes? No, Mr, Strickland, 


SWNAR 


ooo and I balAtnre the key remark which you made la this* that the problem of justice 
as it appears in tbs (Hoads is that Socrates is not, strictly speaking, unjust but 
impious, Therefore, the question is, what is the relation between justice and piety? 

How it is shown that Soaratos is not defeated because of his impiety, Strepslades 
is not really shocked by Socrates iiq&sty for one moment, as we ha Ye seen, bat he 
becomes shocked only *ben he sees what this mans to the family, that beating the 
V-fatter B beating the parents—incest—becomes permitted on the basis of Socrateso 
In other words this ia the key phenomenon and you interpret thbs to mean that the 
family is conventional and acquiree its status,, its sacredness, only by virtue of these 
humanly invented gods 0 Tee, I think there is mah to be said for that. Tea want to 
bring ns up to date, Tes, Would you like to bring up another point? 

As I think this is a crucial point. 

Si Tes 0 sure it is a crucial point, but you really don’t <,,, Bow, if we want this 
class to have any t<sx ainatlorv-we are obliged to terminate it some tine, obliged by 
law—we mast bogin next time with cur study of Plato and therefore we must discuss 
the Wasps today which we have not really discussed. 

But one thing I would like to do. Can you state nov 0 Mr, Hale, suodnetly and 
clearly, what your criticise is of what Miss just said? 

t 

« 

Aa That the scones in the plays which supposedly support this interpretation may 
i also be *xplained<jas bias and again oooduded) for other reasons and therefore I don't 
want to say that her interpretation is wrong, bat if there are other reasons for the 
inclusion of the evldsnoe for this interpretation, it cannot be said definitely and 
dearly that this cost have been what Aristophanes intended, 

Ss That is an excellent argument, hat et the same time an if-y argument, because 
you would have to show what these alternatives are which account far the phenonanon, 

swe a* cf- 

At This is true. You have to have carsaaiystatements and certainly I don't want to 
involve the class in any long discussion of sy reasons, but ay reasons «,• 

Si To 3 „ all right, all right. We agree. It's a pity last time that we really 
**' cleared the‘to: fsaitf the daak entirely u c^x. , bat maybe yon can baring up sane 
of these points later men we turn in connection with the Wasps, Did you want to 
add another point? 

(Miss S 0 )t Well, I think another point that I wanted to sake waa that just as a 
choice only be tw een the Just and Unjust Speech, be doesn't seem to suggest that there a O 
can be any alternative to this sort of animal-like existence of the Unjust Speech and y ^ 
oonventinnalltv. Wncr'-M no basis anvwfaore el aeF S 


conventionalityo Mssaar no baala arywbero else, 

lOoe.* be \e i a fere 6^1*4 

Si That is a very aefious and question and I would say i f we so on lYcm , 

what you said now it Nould neanthat Aristophanes 4 ze an . ll'wo 

generalise tram the K nuds, is a reduction of human life to the life of the brutes, 

I say hrute a because the Greek word 50 a., which means animal, includes man, I roan., 
animal is tS 5 / g«?uje;* nhich ©an be split into two parts; animals which possess speech 
and are nan, and animals which do not possess speech that are the dhmb animals 0 as 
we say. And therefore, in other words, Aristophanes suggests a kind 0 / rabi mto^* 
brutishnosso This interpretation, which is not quite isaHwrtfiMv becuise a man of the 
intelligence of Aristophanes and of a oertain pride of his own craft cannot have 
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want this so literally, bat there la this olenent in ito 

And that is exactly the suggestion which Plato makes in the Banquet, What Plato 
suggests in the Bair.uat , ia this* he knows of course that Aristophanes believed in 
it *!> wipdpai^and therefore it serves him right if one leaves It at that and that le what 
~^Piato v ao na e at s<, Fa* Aristophanes, aros is—as presented by Plato —eroa ia atriotly 
R horizontal n on the same level, not vertical, Bat the Platonic nation of eros Is 

that it ls^strivlng for the highest transcending level,, Aristophanes understands it 
oradsly 0 horizontally,, Another way of patting it is that In the AascohI_y of koatn , 
Aristophanes introduces comnisa and equality of the sexes. As a natter of fact7 
there is a preponderance of the female sex, roughly as Plato suggests in tbs 
lepahlio o Bat one thing is Kissing which is so crucial in Plato sad is completely 
^ absent from Aristophanes p whioh is so crucial in Plato's Repabllc and completely 

absent from the Assembly of Women, The third big institution! the rale of philosophy. 

And that of course Is related to whether erog is understood horizontally or vertically 0 
^ Vertically means denial oi ^nols . of mind, and therefore it'e a denial of the rale of 
rS philosophy. And on this basis, Plato has built his conical pres entation of f* ^ /r 
Aristophanes in the Banquet where the whole effort of eras turmfto the prs slrwl r * u ’ 
state, atraple union of the two separated parts, say sales and females, and oooplete 
,a 1°/Seeralon to that and that, of course, means there is no longer any object of the sind 
where ris-^via .'hsro'a this thinking being and there the object of the thinking being. 
That is the object of Plato, Bat Plato's objection goes of oourse moh deeper as he 
indicates in the Banquet by having Aristophanes change his place with the physician 
Br yx i saoho so who is a direct pupil of the famous pre-Soaratio philosopher Ebpedoales, 

The pre-Socratic philosophy—that is what Plato suggests—does not understand mind 
in its speaifio character,. And therefore, it mat reduce mind, in one way or the 
other, to nan^mindo And therefore, in application to human things, it mat reduce 
mm to brutes whioh, of oourse, is not limited to pre-5ooratlo philosophyo It coses 
up again in modern materialistic and positivistic thought where the same occurs again 
technically perhaps mors perfect, but I believe also less clear. That is surely the 
point. But, as I say, that is not an interpretation of Aristophanes, It is really 
a orltioiam of Aristophanes, because Aristophanes surely meant that there is something 
like wisdom and which is peculiar to mm and not to the brates and this is a dis® 
Unction, an honor of nan to have. Even the Tolls is, after all, a human thing and 
not a brutish thing, TesT 

At How did he indicate this concern for wisd»? 

Si Well, read the parabaadLs, what he says in plaoe of himself. But froa this point 
of view, the fact that the birds, tor example, play such a role ,,, Tea know, it 
could be used with a certain xalioe by Plato as a proof of his interpretation of 
his oarioature of Aristophanes, It oould be used in this say, yes? I mean, the 
mere fast that at the end of the g g p q v.c* the only beings who are snake end can talk, 
the only really thinking beings are Socrates and Agathon and Aristophanes, although 
lie dosed off a little bit earlier in the banquet. This muxh 0 Now what other point 
did you want to make? 

At Exactly what standard is he Judging the old Athenian polity by? 

g, St Well, this question aust be answerable on the basis of tAat we have read. Why 
(V* 4&oes he prefer tbs old polity to the p r esent ?sfeea»£& deaoaraayT Is there anyone 
% among you who has an answer? It'e not a difficult question. Well, all the excesses 

whioh he presents, yes? Fbr example, this Jury system and this prsponderanoe of 
the rabble of Athens, of the city of Athens, as ooap«*ed with the healthy rural 
population. This I mean, what was oone on to the conserv a tives, if we 
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aay use that tera 0 I mean the point of view which you’ll find in Plato 0 in Aristotle, 
in Thucydides and eraryvhareo The same people who were afraid of the madness-*-that .J 

was the tens whioh they used—of the deetooracy where everyone had toe" '* p r,f>t 'P A 

sane say* I mean, the simple thing that the lot oan make anyone a juryman and even 
can give him one of the highest positions* there were certain restrictions only on 
generalship and on the treasury. I mean, because these seem to be imprudent, to 
make a man a general who was a notorious coward or had no other distinction or to 
make a man a treasurer who was a notorious embemslar. So there*.. But otherwise the 
restrictions were very small* Ton had to prove that you had paid your taxes—or 
the equivalent of taxes*—that you had done your military service if you were oailed 
upon to do it and, an interesting other point, whether you took proper care of the 
graves of your parents* That was also a point used in the doklmathia aa they called 
^ it, a kind of appraisal preceding elactional vote. The others who fulfilled these 
minimal conditions,, their names were in the urn and could be selected* The good 
old times ,*. I mean, the point is thisi whether these tinea were so good is a 
long question* And there is also a question whether each of these men who speaks 
about them was utterly convinced of that* The general idea was a brake, you know, 
to apply a brake, in practical terms it means is there not a body of laws—that was 
not so dearly defined as it might be today—a body of laws whioh cannot be overt* 

_ ridden by pjg/oMtma . by a mere vote on a measure of today* For example, take the 

, * y, o aaa ofS ocrat as-- the only political action of Socratee—the question of the * * 

A k } fc "general*Pat the battle of Arglnusaio They had not picked up the oorpse s* It waa ^M >0 
C <r' not a matter of the living sailors, but of the corpses* It was a rtc*d/cnmo 0 ~ * * 

f because they had to be brought home to Ithaca for proper burial* That had something 

to do with ancestor worship and this kind of thing* There was a trial* And in the 
trial certain legal safeguards—namely, that the decision must not be made on the 
same day and I forgot the other pointe—there was a law and it was simply disregarded* 

And Socrates protested* of course without success* Mow, in other words 0 while in a 
way the assembly was sovereign,, it was still understood there are certain lavs which 
one cannot change* They don’t have the simple distinction which we have between the 
Constitution and ordinary lav, but something like it<j i i *hi t. 


. Now the old fashioned people w ere very anxious to limit the legislative power of % * 

' * Vthe ass eahly^ In otherwords ^ the fundamental distinction between a vote on * 

9 - / oomon measures which had to remain within the limits of the law and simple charge— l 

you know what I mean, outright change of the law* That was a practical, very J 

important point, but it went also together with other issues * for example, N <tV 

(iapirlallsQ and exploitation by the leading aity, namely Athena, of her allies or 
an anti-empirialistio policy and therefore one whioh would have avoided the pPeweo- 
tdneeof war and would have regarded the cooperation of Athens and Sparta against a 
foreign enemy aa a moat important consideration* In that way, I think that tha 
extreme democracy at home which went together with an empirlalistic policy—you 
see, that la very different from what the lineup generally, in modern times, is— 
the extreme democracy was an extremely eapirialietio policy„ an irrational polioy* 

That was the view of these men* I mean, Thucydides, who is particularly fair and 
. restrained in his judgment and who admits that Petri ales himself, if he had lived 
,*V&^//long enough, would have^esen the .situation but Pericles was dead at that time* And 
the successors to Perlolea the moderate polioy of Perioles* But the 

objection to Perioles was this* that Perioles 0 by destroying, by bringing in tha 
extreme democracy, made moderation entirely dependent on the accident that the key 
man happened to be a moderate man* The institutional brakes he had abandoned and 
therefore the objection to Pericles* 

Ton have a contemporary? Till lie, for example, the iseae which was raised by the 
Supreme Court packing* PeViVwiUji Jllliiri.iti**»4uww u Anything altering the brakes on 
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the ^iU of the^maiox'ity cf the moment, That was a powerful issue and I think 
every sensible man vs*wfifcbs on the same side. There can perhaps be made a oass for 
Pericles in the beginning situation, but that is a difficult thing. The priaa facie 
case was new to these people, I mean, vs must not follow present-day inclinations 
and all kinds of wrong analogies to think that this was mere prejudice, I think 
one can say that all the great writers whoa wo have, to the extent ,,, The word 
dmaocracy oan mean all kinds of things, the word is not decisive, bat their general 
notion of what is sensible and not the over^notion cbea not differ so that the 
practical proposals of a man like Thucydides, men like Plato and Aristotle and 
Arlstopahens wold not have differed tAM^iogree^ Thp difference is not there. 

The difference is in the principles Safe was a crude political 

term, that was the ancestral polity, something which existed or was thought to 
have existed. There was politically no great difference prior to the emergence of 
the extreme democracy. And then they wsr^lnited. So that does not create a groat 
difficulty, I mean, of course, on^^aj^o assemble the material and go to a 
biographic point, but I think the rssz^ls fairly obvious when we begin. And of 
oourse there was a connection between this constitutional change *nd a certain 
innovation In mannerso I mean, say 0 the old-fashioned respect for older people, 
respect for parents, respect for tradition, declined, naturally, 

Then there was a connection between this loosening of the old morality and i achw , 
*hat_l s vul garl y called th e Sophist, But here a difficulty arises because here not 
all so-called Sophists wereMinscrupulous msn. And, secondly, that contained also a 
possible remedy for the ^ era, Therefore, the ambiguity of people like Aristophanes 
and also like Plato, Plato also knew a restoration was impossible. Be has indicated 
that as dearj/as he sould at the beginning of the Republio by the personnel of the 
RegibllO o The personnel of the Republic D I mean the characters there apart from 
Socrates, to the extent that they are not foreigners simply like Thrasymachos and so 
on. Some of them, at any rate, ware victims of the restoration—of the reaction to 
the restoration which was tried by Critics and the Thirty Tyrants, And Plato Mn«7f 
wya in the seventh letter he had to begin^Jus* a very young boy of twenty a certain 
sympathy for this restoration attempt, but after a very short time the old democracy ^ «.y 
which he loathed appeared to him like the Golden Age - look what an expresaioi>—the. X* 

Gulden Age, ooaparod with the beastliness of his on relatives, such people likey v 
Critics and Charm!de3, the tyrants. So Plato didos* kaondbes,^ The only remedy 
they could find was that this glibness of tongue could be pat to the right use and 
then it would be even some higher than the ancestral polity. 


Q« Then is Aristophanes suggesting 


Si Something of this kind. The Aristophanean comedy is, of course, novelty. And 
this pride, this novelty of which I spoke. But this novelty is, at the same time, an 
attempt to preserve, in a different medium and therefore in an altered form, the old, 
to defend the polls. Surely, There is no question that he knew. But the simple 
terms in which th# problem Is stated frequently does not do Justice to what 
Aristophanes wants, Aristophanes is compelled by the faot that he writes comedies 
to present everything, and particularly this Issue, in gross and crude terms. Do 
you want to say something at this point, Mr, Hale? 

As I pass, 

3s Good, Now, is there any other point you wanted to bring up? 

(Miss Sills) i I’m still not dear on what Justice is, according to Aristophanes, 

la it the old morality? 
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3 3 Tea, the question is an excellent question, bat I think you will seek in vain, 
as far as I can see, a definition of Justice by Aristophanes, But oen we not reoorw 
st root such a definition by what we hare read in other authors? Tro_see,_in_au.thor a. ^ £ 
e-' ij/ 4ike_Flato and Aristotle, there are TfBtoers,, hefrbeawthe hlgEest refihenerrtar and 
a ' ( f also~aOwfeber of the greatest crudity, Now, one has to look primarily for these 

(l ^e' crude notions of justice, Nov i*at is the most primitive definition of justice 
which occurs in Plato or Aristophanes and which, on reflection, proves to be 
untenable, but which is good enough for many practical purposes, 
deposit.;, -» 

As ftotura^a^ph44oeapbor»^ 


Ss That is already too subtle. There is a oa.oh cruder one. 

'*■ As ts hi* 

Ss That*s still aora , e . That's the sane that Mr, says, only yours is more 

sophisticated.. No, 


Obeying tbs law, 

t ho law o The opposite of justice is violence or seybe fraud, But 
■2i» v man who is lav abiding. That's dear. And that he surely 
means, But then there cause up this little questions Is everything which was passed 
by, every measure passed by the assembly in a moment of hysteria brought about by 
hysterical spoeohes of demagogues, is this a law? Bo, of course not! A las is a 



V f PB orlafcate on which isos lasted for a long tine, the old law. And that, of ocuree, 

,/,< . includes all such things as the crude prohibition against theft, robbery, warder, 
jy and so on and so on. What we still understand, I mean., in our ordinary speech 
about these natters, we understand a square versus a crook. That is the first 
orientation we have in the name of justice. And then, naturally, we know that some- 
tines a orook is not as crookish as ha seems to be and a square is not as square as 
he seems to be and therefore we have to ascend and there the difficulties arise. 

That is, of course, what Aristophanes himself does to son* estent. 


And then if vs taka this beautifhl traditional definition of justice to which we 
refer, justice is a constant perpetual bill to give everyone what is his due, * 

Surely, but who determines what is a man's due? The lawl Absolutely, But the low 
x by nature, not by mere human arbitrariness, and there the difficulties arise 0 But 
even there we have certain notions, crude notions, Fbr example, one role which la 
not a matter of mare positive law* first come, first served, which has a certain 
legitimacy without any question, but he tfio cares sufficiently to get up at six in 
the morning or five in the morning to be the first in line, whereas the other one 
is lasing in bed and cones at eleven, the later one cannot complain when the things 
are distributed, you know? That is one role. Another role of this kind which is 
more important perhaps is that the wiser, the more responsible, and the more public 
spirited, should have a greater say in the formulating than the foolish and 
irresponsible and purely selfish. And so, all kinds of things, 

t r-eaf Its 

But a poet is under ro obligation to write a thesis on these, Plato and Aristotle 
ware, to different degrees, Aristotle certainly did it very well in the fifth 
book of the Ethics, where he haS^long treatiiaj&| in which all these things which are 
rooted are el oared up. If they are properly c cemented, they are really exhaustive, 
you will see. But a comm ent would be necessary P indeed. Not that Aristotle omitted 
S? ■'"*nything7~&ut he is veyjptewho and one has to And then there are certain things 
whlah slaply hart to be left by their very nature to mere arbitrariness. The most 
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staple example ia, of cnuras, right and left driving, la it not by nature acre 
just to drive right ohan to drive left* Tea? Bat If you take such a question like 
property which is, 1 think, really the central pro hi an,, because that aarder la to 
be forbidden la, I think, not a controversial issue in any society, you know? I 
think there la not any movement in this oountry for the abolition, I don't say of 
capital punishment, out of punishment for anrdor, Nor, for that natter, theft and e 
robbery or eubesaleeonto But the question is, of course, the proper t y} t he way s 0 ^ 
in which property is distributed in sooioty as a whole which depends crnwasr lssr 0 
Tou know that there are legal ways of confiscating property, of robbing people, and 
the old argument was- what's the difference whether a highway-robber takes away 
your money or the polls in the form of a law? Isn't that also robbery? Greet 
question So 'leally great questions, because it la dear that the polls, if It Is 
to be respeoted D cannot behave like a robber. So they mast have a good ground for 
that. 


Nov the good ground usually given is, of course, the public good. But is it not 
a central part of the public good to consider the prope rty rights, t b»_ pre-existing V* «, 
property rights, the pre-existing inequalities, or i M e rthar a wri s t tfo insqualTEy ’ *\ 
t the root of all injustice as Rousseau, for example, said and the Socialists mThen 
A ^Jbbbo said? That very inport ant question, a really fundamental question i . t 

la an absolutely egalitarian society in this respect possible an Uifc«itiiw .fi 
or is it not? If inequality is necessary, then of course £one oould rightly say, ^ 
why should the Injustice that Mr, X has inherited a million and Mr. T has inherited 
f \\ t'ero be ohang^xiSao tue time that for once Mr. I gets the million and Mr. X gets 
nothing? It is this turmoil, this upheaval, in any proportion,, apart Area private 
greed and envy and should one not leave it at the ordinary traditional ways of 
inequality and so on? These are of course the fundamental questions regarding 
Justice but that does not And I'm sure, I have no doubt, that Aristophanes 

was, on the whole, in favor of a very "conservative" policy, I mean, in other words, 
that there are oortaon ways of acquiring property whloh are regarded as Just—fay 
purchasing and so oxv~oast bo protected} others, which are unjust, simply taken away 
fa 7 force or fraud, are forbidden and mast be punished and these elementary things 
h» accepted -rithout any doubt. That there are difficulties there, d e ep er difficult 
ties, I'm sure he w»3 aware of. Just as Plato was aware of, and he weald have 
admitted, I think, that there ia a certain point where a kind of arude convention 
is the only way oat. The alternative would be irthfcber-yxLestruotive of all etabilityo^y.ur 
. \ But one moot emphasise whether it is a arude convention or whether it is Mfasft ee <? /«c /<£ 
'/law of reason becauso if it is m d Jtoa fcpa law of reason, no exoeptions can be permitted 
under any drcuairtanneao If it is a erode rule of thumb, then it can bo modified 
if circumstances ari::e where higher considerations demand suoh a modification. That 
I think is theissue. 
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So the people who speak so such of the conventional character are not necessarily 
enemies ofww/ivttiox* , but they may only mean that all rules or actions of which 
laws are the most important part, whether any rules of action can be strictly speaking 
universally valid, and whether the nature of human affairs is incompatible with any 
universally valid roles of action. And the standard was for tbs ancient thinkers 
always nature, the nature of man, the nature of human associations. That all gives 
some broadly for bread purposes sufficiently clear directive. Not for any 
individual case, because every individual case is different from the other and what , f 
you can do Car the individual case la to have arude dsdsloaso In the majority of 
oases this is the best thing, taut there was always adadttad the necessity of a kind 7 v f >° 
of a tranalegal radroea called equity or department^ powers or what have you if suoh a* 
things existed and also such things as emergency powers. T Q u know, in emergency ' 
situations requiring them. This, I think, is the political meaning of that. I mean. 
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you have good examples today, For azaa^iLo, the 1aaue rsgaidr^bli^jynti ^ whore _j* 

. 739 ^l»yej>n_the one hand the proposition, which >tf* ov s r-stateiff for the sake ol ' 
""aiarity, thatAls slaply bad and the others who say that it depends on droomstances 
and so on* Tee? 

Qs Would you say then that Aristophanes suggests that the prohibition against incest, 

the saoredness of the family. Is illicit for a reason, bat that it baa to be backed 

op by something aacrod or else It will be broken? ' ^ 

\<* # 

St Tea, sure, I Kean, this extreme example and this extremely shocking example *- £ 
of incest is of course That is exactly the point. We cannot perhaps easily £ ^ 
visualize a situation in whiah Incest can be defensible, but m can only ,, , th> y 
^ simplest may of arguing is that ws take the most sacred thing—ithei host, n.tnn "She- woild, 
the Bible—* and we see that aooordlng to this acoount, there were situations where 
incest was absolutely necessary for the survival of the human race* We cannot know 
what would happen after a nuclear disaster where human beings might be confronted 
with this situation. Should the human race perish or should they do this most 
horrible thing as a way for survival, for the recovery of men. We oannot know that. 

This is a very harsh thing to contea^late, but let us take an arable which is 
sillers the famous story of the two men on a raft. The alternative is suicide at 
murder, both forbidden things, but they have no oboice. That is the problem. 

The ancient thinkers saw that there is one solution, a crude ablution, which of 
coer c e was taken by some people there and which plays a great role in the beginning 
of modem public philosophy in men like Machiavelli and Hobbs, and that is simply 
to say^tet*fo solution, no Just solution, can be suggested, 41 Bat then one can of 
ocurse take the exact opposite point of view and say the ex tr eme cases prove 
absolutely nothing regadlng the normal oases, but cos can edbdt that there are 
ex tr es m oases in which Justice fades into injustice without any possibility of a 
distinction and still that doesn’t say that justice is a merely arbitrary human 
arrangement, Row let me see, there are some examples of that, I would say that 
Is tbs simple difference between Socrates, Plato and Aristotle and, say, MacMarelli 
r W° //and Hobbsj that lmmriMOBfcrflrtstotle the orientation is -fofcUhe normal case, 0, yea, 

»• * 4 In present-day, example i existentialist literature. This problem comes up again 
with a deep unavaranass of the oldness of the problem, I ramambar a statement by 
so.i't'-c.-SS&Xr on this case in France, 1941, in German Occupation, A French young boys the 
only decent member of the family, his nother, The others are all collaborators 

wham he dlsplses—the father, the brother, and so oo—and he wants to fight for 

France, Tree French, And ha*a in this conflict of dirtiest will he Join deGoulle, 
what he thinks is his doty, and then his mother, remaining alone, will parish, or 

will he stay with his mother? In other words, a conflict of daty between country 

and the mother, Fooh things exist and I think it is not "realistic" to deny that 
there oan be sura unsolvable conflicts. The conclusion which SaUca draws i this 
is the normal situation regarding morality. That he doesn’t say, bat the whole 
doctrine Is based on that, whereas one could draw the other oonolnsiom Why did the 
Frenoh not fight in 1940 or rather before and then this would not In other words, 
is there not a responsibility there for a situation in which the most elementary 
human problems become unsaleable problems? Once they have arisen in certain situa¬ 
tions, there is no way of acting dearly and with a deer conscience any more, but 
to say that man oan under no circumstances act with a dear oonseienoe is, of 
oourseo an aboard conclusion, 3o extent loll an is, in this respect, simply connected 
with this way of looking at the moral problem from the extremes and not Aren the 
normal case. So we see our problems, what we stutfcr in Aristophanes, is not very far 
from us, not merely ancient history, nr. Bums? 

Stools •* S& C. f/aaj &<!<*■*.** ie t>»A*n ^ A* Hit- 

C*i*s , <?#<,€.£ **■ 
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As 1’n Just curlouso If you take those two speeches in the Clouds— the Just Logic 
and the t±njust Logic >o< 

St What logic7 Don’t forget that logic does not exist prior to Arlstotleo It 
does not even exist in Aristotle,, taut in a crude way you could say it exists in 
Arlstotleo TesT Qo on 0 Xr„ Burnt, 

At One defending the brutish Morality and the other defending a traditional morality* 
Welle Aristophanes certainly is not that brutish and he doesn’t present us, in these 
three pi ays 0 with a traditional person if they are the corrupted traditional a*. 

irtdtW Amli. 

St But shat about the dicasts in the Wasps ? The Jurymen? You mean a graegfafcego 

Ai Tes, but the point that you 000 Even with the dicasts, tbs point is there has 
been a break* There is a break in their condition; there is no longer the saae 
social condition, let us say* sfaioh allowed then to exist in a type of rural domain 
sfaioh nay have existed before* Now, I’a trying to find a ooaa oo denoninator between 
the three situations in the three plays, the situations of the final scene in all 
tbs plays; Strep Slades’ boning out of Socrates, Pedathetaarus* final victory, in a 
sense, and Philoolecn’s dancing in the streets* If thess are perhaps symbolic or 
actual statements of shat Aristophanes considers is a Just reconciliation of the 
situation, I can't figure that out* 

St Yes, that is perfectly correct, I aean, I would state it slightly differently. 

The fact that the Clouds has an unhappy ending—if an unhappy ending In a canto 
Banner, not a tragic aanner, no killing—-whereas the two other plays have happy 
endings, anrely <da, ii a*> 

A; The second thing is that in two of the plays, in the Wasps and the Birds , there’s 
some kind of creative element in the ending, if you can call it creative* 

3s No, you can’t* 

A; You can’t, Well ,,, 

3; You areata a concept, but the problem ,*, Yen know tfiat that meansT You vote 
or you elect a Congress* Or God crested the world* That’s also possible* But you 
cannot call this if you want to speak a p p ro p r i ately, you cannot say create* 

But, say inventionSo 

A; Inventions, There are two inventive situations and one not inventive, or one 
which doesn’t seen to to anything perhaps in the same inventive aanner, the Clouds * 

Si Yes, but in the first place, granted that Socrates was a aan who actually lived, 
whereas it would he safe to say that Philooldon and Bdalyuleon were inventions of 
the poet and Peisthetaerus and Buclpides ware invented persons* This is quits true* 

But otherwise invention, of course, abounds in the Clouds* I aean, did you ever 
+&> a dead speak? Did you over Mr a Just Speech and an Unjust Speech coning up 
and having a discussion with one another? 

A; I was t hinki ng in tanas of the final etatansnt of the play, of this suggestion 
of a category or by the way the situation finally evolved and idtat it means* Why do 
the plays end in this way? 

Si Because what Socrates does deserves to be punished* What Psisthetaorus and what 
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Bdelyaleon does to his father does not deserve to be punished. Why not take these 
staple points? I scan, let as not underestimate these things* 1 mean, oar abstract 
art in every field makes as oblivious to these very elementary things which are so 
arudalo The visible things* For example, Hadiss 3ovary 0 That Madame Bovary 
perishes in a most terrible manner,, I mean this absolutely miserable and degrading 
end, is absolutely essential for understanding the very nobility of this unmen, 

I mean, that is true, I think, of every scientific or scholarly activity* The most 
important things are the 1 mediately visible things* Hot that they give os a shy, 
the cause, the reason, bat they are the indispensibie starting point for any under- 
standing and these massive **• I think that also applies to the Shakespearean plays, 
by the eay« These massive facts—the happy ending, the unhappy ending and other 
things of this same crudeness-must never be adnlnlasd* They are not sufficient* 

^ Otherwise there would be no difference between a Shakespearean tragedy and a western 
movie* Bat one mast also not forget what Shakespeare has in comm on with a western 
movie* There is a kind of false sophistication* which one may very well call 
snobbism, which is as dangerous to the understanding as mare stupidity* Ttu know, 
by stupidity, I mean unawareness of differences* 

At I think I more care about the reasons* I completely agree with you, but the 
rtajons oo • 

St Tea, essentially the reasons* Thau you have to see what is it what makes 
Socraterf fate in the Clouds deserved and what is it what makes PbHodeon—a much 
more abominable man than aocratse—what makes his happy end d es e r ved* If the solu¬ 
tion is not in the play, it can be found and it may still be there* It may still 
be that theoretically you cannot exclude that Aristophanes wrote the play in a 
state of complete schizophrenia, drunkenesa, or what have you, and for km reason 
the vulgar applauded it beoanee£Ao« qa m it has bean 

preserved* Prior to investigation, anything is possible* And that is of course 
ths burden of Mr* Hale's arltioiam, that what he aaye ore absolute verities which 
are true,^hich precede any empirical Investigation* Whether that Is a fair 
criticism of your whole statement I cannot say beoause I haven't reed it* hut you 
tend in this direction* 

How 1st us tuna to the Wasps* Ton will have seen that ths play begins with a long 
scene where none of the"two ohief characters appears, whereas in the Clouds and the 
Birds a ohief character, if not the chief character, appears l.iwdlataly* This 
also belongs to those externals which we have disousaed* In this oase *= *-<•<'« 

And it is a c o nver sa tion between two slaves of Philo cl eon* They're on guard duty, 
but sleepy* They dream* Apparently they dream things presaging evil, but the 
dreams are politioal dreams* They dream about Athens* Slaves dream about this dty* 

Is this not strange? They dream of the city as theirs* That is soma light on Athens* 
Does it ring a bell? In Plato's description of democracy in the eighth book of the 
Republic, the distinotion between citizens and slaves has lost its power* But these 
onans prove to be good omens after they have been interpreted and that is perhaps a 
kind of prelade to the whole thing* Some bad omens, some things thioh prove to be 
bad omens, liks the Jurymen, for example, and ths excesses of the Jury, prove to be r i 
good omens in ths end* How, at this point, the wise interpreter of the/dreaaf? >aa 
speaks to the audience In the name of the poet* That's interesting* Tbu ksov, not 
only the Chorus speaks in the name of the poet, but /incilvickials also may do that* 

And he tails tbs audience that they should not expect very mah of this play* Ho 
iv^Vauch t hings as Cleon will come out* let, in spite of the fast that it is a very 
small thing, ths comedy is wiser, cleverer, and more thoughtful—the Greek word 
ingxliea both, you know, the smart, clever and also the thoughtful— than ths vulgar 
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Now what la the situation? Bdalyoleon has looked up his father because the father 
suffers from an Ulnesso Too may look up your fathers for example, let us assume 
he has pneumonia and is running a 105 t separators and wants to get up, you can use 
force to keep him in beds Everyone will atfedt that, even those most opposed to 
any violence applied to the father, but what is the Illness? Hot pnauiunia. 

Perhaps we'll read that 0 in the translation, page 221, bottom, veree SQL fallowings 
Ian have it? Do you have it? 

Ai Where do you want me to start? 

3* Page 221 • •• "And he conjectures from his own disease," Do you have that? 
Xanthlas after. 

At "Hay, but the word does really end with -lover. 

Then Sos&as here observes to Dercy&ss, That *tis a drink- lover, 

"Confound it, not That's the disease of honest gentlemen, 

"Then next, Nioostratas of Soaabon says. It la a sacrifice- or stranger-lover, 

"What, like Philoxerus? So, by the dog. Hot quite so lewd, Nioostrstus, ss that, 

"Come, you waste words* you'll never find it out. So all keep silence if you wmst 
to know. 

Ill tell you the disease old master has. He is a lawocurt- lovr. no man like him. 
Judging is what he dotes on, and he weeps Unless he sit on the front bench of alio” 

Si How let us stop here. By tbs way, in this r e ma r k when he beings out what the 
disease is, he uses the oath which Is not brought out In the translation, "by the 
dog,” which played such a great role in the acpubllo . How what he says, he's not a 

lover of strangers. He's not a lover od^ strangers and the Joke is thet tbs word 

for lower of strangers, r%Min-r»^a. is^eapitalised and used as the proper nans of 
one individual who was a debauched fellow and that la the case that suited. But 
the real point is this* He is a lover of emorifloee, yes? He is a lover of sacrifices. 
This is not denied. That he is a lover of strangers is denied and we will tee later 
on that the wasps are not lovers of strangers by nature. I mean, the polls ,, the 
fallow-citizens, not the others. But he is a lover of sacrifloes; this is stated to 

begin with. And he's surely not lewd. And he's s man of a bad tei^eri a buying 

Judge. His sen is oppossd to this. After having vainly tried of other means, he 
keeps hh father a prisoner. Then there follows s scene which demonstrates the 
situation. Phlloaieom 0 tbs father, tries to break out and ha's prevented from 
doing eo by his son and the two slaves. Ton see, it's also important that tbs 
slaves force their master, you know? The natural order in destroyed in both 
respects. Turn to page 224, top, which is verse 156 following. Who is ready to 
read this? ffl.se amt? Ml If 

At I'm not sure I know where. 

Si Top of page 224. 

At "Let me oat, vlllainsl let me out to Judge. 

What, shall Draoontides escape unpunished? 


"What if be should? 
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"Why onc« s whan I consul tad The Delphian oracle, the God replied. 

That I should wither if a man escaped me, 

"Apollo shield us, what a prophecy*" 

St Teso Ton see, that’s the point. As you see, the loser of oraales, indnoed 
originally by a Delphian oradle, to beoome a han g in g judge. That’s the great thane 
going through the play. His mortise is a sense of doty loosed upon hin by the 
Delphian orade, a 

d/iare /« a fun*y 

How than, knefthwfftnal scene where Philooleon escapes fron his prison like Odysseus, 
Under what kind of a creature was it? 

At An ass. 


S t An ass, yes. You know, with Odysseus it was a ran. What does Phil ooleon have 
to do with Odysseus? Well, that Is sonsthlng sexy staple and what la ^aost**^ 
superifLdal characteristic which everyone remembers and which liniM, Odysseus with 
a hanging Judge, 

At 

St No, no. At the end, the alay^of the suiters, A terrlfflo sot of renret^e and 
beautifully prepared and he enjoys the revenge, every hit of it. But also in the 
very eo«ie here with Polytheaos, where he asoapee, also revenge. The revenge of 
Odysseus, but it my mean more. And of course Odysseus is a friend of the goddess 
Athena, the special friend of Athena, which we most not forget, 
sea/di 

Bow Bdelycleon etitts his father in very harsh tens awl foroes him bask into tbs 
house. Be uses violence against his own father, Philooleon, the father, cells 
for help &om Cleon and his fellow Jurymen, The fellow Ju r y men turn out as a 
matter of course, Cleon never does, Philodeon proves to he the hareheat of all 
Judge s, Harsh like a stone. We cannot possibly read everything. That is really 
w/ bad. This scene ,,, Now Philodeon comes to the Juymmi and he is consolous of 
having done something aril. In other wards, what the god eomands him to do is to 
be harsh to others, to be evil to others. Only one point on page 230 on the second 
half \txXah we might read, I have in mind verses 3b0 fallowing. Let me see whether 
I can find that for you. At the bottom of page 230, where Philooleon explains to his 
fellow dioasts what the situation is. Yes? 


Ai "He will let me do no aisohief, and no more a lawsuit try. 

True it is hs«U feast and pet me, but with that I won’t oomply," 

3i Yes, Now that is a very suooinot statement of the situation. The son does not 
wish his father to do evil anymore. He vents his father to wsurT^What ooulcTSS 
more fair and more doe? So right is absolutely on the side of the eon hare. But 
in this connection it is made dear that there is e great difference—not 
but we have to think tor a moment—between Philodeon and the Chorus, the other 
Juryman, Philodeon does not have the motivation of the others. He is not poor. 
He’s plainly vicious. That’s the only reason why he wants to be a Judge, And he 
traces his vidausness, as ss have seen, to the Delphian orade, His son win eure 
him of his vLolcnsnass and therefore Justly usss force against his father, 
Pheidlppddes in the Clouds end the young man in the Hirria who to the founding 
did not Justly use force. In other words, here in this play Aristophanes answers 
the question, under what condition oan a son legitimately use fbroe against his 
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father? Hero we havo it. Bat the Chorus ia shocked by each an atrocious banavioi^ rgS p^- 
and they suspect Bdelyuleon of being subversive in everything! a lover of tyranny,, 
anti-deaocratic. led then there la a discussion between the Chorus and the 
father as to how he oan get oat. The only- way Is to gnaw through the aesheo. 

After, he nay be attacked by his son and the two slaves, bat the Chons assures 
bin of protection. Look at page 232, bottom, verse 387, where the Chons assures 
Phllooleon that hs ccosn't run any risk. Do 70 a have that? 

At ”0 nothing, nothing will happen to you: keep up, old oourade, your hsarC and hope; 
First breathe a prayer to your father's gods 3 then let yourself down by the trurty rope 0 

"0 Lyons, neighbour and hen and lord! thou lovoot the self sane pleasures as Ij 
Day after day we both enjoy the suppliant's tears and his walling cry. 

-v Thou earnest here thine abode to flic, on purpose to listen to sounds so sweet. 

The only hero of all that deigns by the mourner's side to as sum his seats” 

3t That ia all we reed for our purpose. In other words, you see the Assent of 
viedousness links up row with a hero, a hero In this sense, a demigod who also enjoys 
seeing wen suffer. How then, Philocleon still tries to get out, but he is dis¬ 
covered while he lets bln seif down. He is threatened with blows. And the Chorus 
now sends for help to Cleon. In the meantime, a dialogue develops between Bdalyoleon 
and the Chorus. The accusations are again repeated very harsh. Bdalyoleon la an 
anti-democrat, subversive, tyrant. Again he makes clear that he wants to lead his 
father to a life ,, c 

(End of first side of reel) 


.00 is not a natural thing, but due to custom,, to ethos. It Is an acquired lav. 

No one oould do this today. Here the argument between the father and son begins. 

The son observes thi.t the dicasts are slaves and not the rulers, whereas the father 
observes that he rules over all. And it Is made olear that the argument concerns 
the whole polity, the whole political orders who Is ruling in Athens? T<jU see, the 
question is not a private question anymore, it concerns the whole affair. If you 
turn to page 2to0, line 3 to 4, verse 346 following, where the Chorus speaks. Do 
you have that? Read it, plaaae. 

Ai "0 friend upon vhom it devolves to plead the cause of oar Sovereign Power today. 
Now show ua your bert; now bring to the teat each triok that an eloquent tongue can 
play," 

-ih**cA*ra *s 

3 1 Yes. So tbs Che rus isfOoras him, literally translated, on the whole kingship, 
v—wh^t he h—^J 3 fi_sover«ignty, Sovereign Power. The whole kingship;l«Hfch£* *JS 

W w4.eh.ONow the frihertiSjsP, our rule, the rule of the jurymen. Is not Inferior to 
^ kingship in any sense. The juryman is treated like a god* his role is irreepcnsibla, 

without appeal. Let us turn to page 243, bottom, verse 620, "Is this not a fine 
dominion of •sine?” Do you have that? Reed it. 

As "Is this not a line dominion of mine? Is it less than the empire of Zeus?" 

St Imagine that a god like this lover of sacrifices, oonlssloned by the Delphian 
oracle, exercises hlr self godly powers. Yes? 

As "Why the very seme phrases, so grand and divine. For me, as for Him, are in use. 
Fbr when we ore raging loud and high In stormy, tumultuous din. 
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0 Lord! 0 Zenal say the paaaers-ty,, How thunders the Court within! 

The wealthy and greet 0 when ay lightnings glare, Turn pale and sick, and nutter a 
prayer. 

Ton fear ne toot I Protest you dot Tea, yea, by Demetar I sow 'tie true. 

But hang me If I m afraid of you," 

St Tea, So, that la only an a spedasn. Then Bdalyuleon'a response; line 650 , 
that la on page 244 0 bottom. The speech of Bdalyoleon on page 244, bottom, yeaT 

At "Hard were the task, and shrewd the intent, for a Comedy-poet all toogreat 
Tto attempt to heal an Inveterate, old dlsoease engrained In the heart of the state," 

^ St How let us stop here. For a ooodo poet, that la what Bdalyoleon asya. Through 
Bdalyoleon, the oomio poet himself spooks, Bdalyoleon la, in a way, the oomlo poet 0 
Just aa the slave spoke for him* Bdelycleon knows that he oannot heal this ancient 
diseases, but it la lulled perhaps the oomlo poet can supply same relief. How let 
us go on tfcere we left off immediately* XesT 

At "Tet, 0 dread Croixldee, Father and Lord," 

St Tea, Who is that, by the way? Who is dread CronldesT Zeus, of course. Or 
our Father Zeus, yea? And what does the father reply? 

At "Stop, atop, don't talk In that fsther-me way," 

St Taa, & other words, he identlflae himself with Zeus, We are not surprised. 

How Bdalyoleon says his proof t only a eery small part of the Athenian revenue goes 
to the alleged rulers of Athens, the Jurymen, The bulk goes to the demagogues * 

If the demagogues wanted, every Juryman could be u rloh man which needles a to say 
is campaign oratory at its worst, but not in affect. How let us turn to page 248 0 
top, verse 792, Bdalyuleon's speech, Tes? 

At "Let a panic possess them, they're ready to give 
Euboea at onoe for the State to divide. 

And engage to supply for every man foil fifty bushels of wheat beedds. 

But five poor bushels of barley each la all that you ever obtained in fact. 

And that doled out by the quart, while first they worry you under the Allan Act, 

And therefore it was that I looked you away To keep yon In ease; unwilling that thase 
With emp ty mouthings your aga should bilk. And now I offer you here to-day 
Without ary r ese rve whatever you please Save only a draught of—Treasurer's milk, 

St Tea, Wall, you see, Bdalyoleon le e super-demagogue. He has to be. Ton see, 
that is ter the wy, the theme of the comedy, tbe Knights, where the upper-class 
people, toe knights, hirejf the lowest and most lost demagogue to get rid of the 
ruling deeagoguea and this is a similar thing. So he la a super-demagogue. But he 
speaks only to his father to whom ft* will give all he wants. He does not promise 
a cha nge of the law, the division of the whole revenue among the Jurymen, The only 
promlee which he wsk e e—and to that extent, he 1 m an honest demagogue—the promise 
that ha makes to bis father. If this argument were addressed to the Juzyrasn 0 it 
would require a tremendous increase in all forms of social security. But now a 
surprise. Where we left off lnaedlate!ly. Let me see, the time la a little bit 
advanced. Could anyone tell me what la the time? 

At Ten rnlmtee of five. 
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Si I 080 Well. new I think we drop that and I aentlon only this. The Chorus is 
convinced^ The Chorus la convinced by this speeoho Although they do not derive 
any benefit from Bdalycleon’s proposal 3 they are oonvlncad because they Identify 
thenaelves with the father,, with Philoaieon. Bow a an this be? 1 mean. how can 
you identify yourself with someone else who gets all the money and you are happy 
because he gets all the money? How is this possible? Let us use a bit of 
“psychology*to understand that« Can there be such a vicarious pleasure and to 
what extent can it be? That is, I think, a very good observation of the ppjet^••**** 
because if people look up to a man as the jurymen look up to Ffcdbeefeenr^hen they 
can be satisfied by his satisfaction. I mean, I have heard that some union men 
are very proud of the elegant Cadillacs driven by the union leaders. These poor 
fellows don’t have such elegant Cadillacs, but they vicariously enjoy htafe *tho±Q- 
Cadlll&cs, yes? And so they are satisfied. Is this a wrong observation? It 
rauen't be. Let us assume then that it wasn’t wrong in this case, 

6<tmo\ C *) 

What does the poet teach? Hie t bcua g ., these simple jurymen, are cored because 
of their basic good natures. Good- naturedness is a word which Aristotle applies to 
the common people in his Athenian Constitution . And this good-naturedness is 
analysed a bit; because of their inns:-dependence on the rich or on certain rich 
people. The malady of Athens are not the common people, but the demagogues on the 
one hand and wealthy old men like Philocleon on the other. In this particular 
play, Aristophanes is not concerned with the demagogues. He emphasises that by 
having Cleon called in and Cleon never comes out. Cleon la not the theme. The 
other one is. In the Wasps , the theme of the poet is the type represented by 
Philocleon. 




\* 


Then the son convinces both the other dicaste and his father* Me has done violence 
unto his father and gotten away with it. That’s aliasing. There is a parallel to 
that in the oldest play by Aristophanes which has been preserved, the Aghamla na. 

A man conaits high treason. He makes a private peace with the enemy, with Sparta, 
during the war and he is naturally persecuted, as he should be. But then he does 
one thing. He borrows rags from Euripides—Euripides liked to dress his heroes in 
rags—and clothed in these rags and with his head on the executioner’s block, the 
man who had committed high treason makes a speech to the citiaen body t *k< h* e 4 . 
the American Legion, and he succeeds in splitting them and then he’s free. Once A 
/ /ih»i ruin mtfrnfc part of the oomannity is on your side, the mere law a an no longer be 
enforced. That is that. So you can get away with high treason under certain 
conditions. Here it is shown that jargon get away with beating his own father 
under certain conditions. He got away with it. Tea? 


uktevi 


A; In listening to his son, the demagogue, he changes his opinion. He judges his 
previous opinion* Is this judgment evil? If he has been judging evilly in the 
past, doing misohief, is he doing mischief at this point when he judges his past 
opinion to be bed. condemns his past opinion, and is convinced by bis son? 


Si But he is only convinced of one point, that he Is not aa powerful in Athens as 
he believed he was. Only of that. The question of hanging or condemning did not 
cone up. He only was strutting around and saying, "Everyone depends on me. I'm C 
as powerful in Athens as Zeus TSSH^in the universe." And than his son proves ta^ 4 ' 
him by simple statistics about the revenue tte»*dte&' / that he is wrong. If ho were 
so powerful as a juryman he would get, say, ten thousand a year and he gets only 
two hundred s year. Well. If that doesn't prove it. I don't know what could prove 
it. That la it. The hanging is not a question. 



Now Philocleon has been convinced that he does not rule like 


god, 


but 
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ho cannot giro up his real inclination, namely to sit in judgement and to condemn., 
This is the only thing he cannot give up. And therefore the ooraprond.se; he's 
permitted to act as a judge in his house where the activity is anyway more pleasant, 
W^ll, a simple thing, an innocent example, I suppose—I never was on a jury—you 
can't smoke cigarettes while sitting on a jury bench. At home you can smoke 
cigarettes and he gives some Greek equivalents for that thing. How then, the very 
fine scene where the court sitting takes place in the house. There is one verse 
• so I wonder if I can find it easily. We must now really rush disgracefully. 

There is a remark by Bdelycleon, verse 834, where he says, what's the matter? How 
terrible is the addiction to locality, to a place and to what is customary in that 
place. Tou see, that would be somewhere ... let ms see. I can't find it here. 

njgfc -p r ^ fraog'-b )iljewifcwA on. That comes up later again, this subject. That's 
why I mention it. , ^Xt /* not bro*Jh+ cut in 

You see, that is the pr^bs&em. The father is, in a way, a typical patriarch, but in 
a somewhat problematic way. And that means attachment to the local for its own 
sake. Bdelycleon does not have that. There is a beautiful presentation of this 
same problem in prose in Xenophon's Greek History . There he has given a descrip¬ 
tion of two leading Greek generals of the city—at the beginning of the third 
book. Two Spartans. Che is the famous king, Aleschylaui—who Is really a model 
of a king, I mean a common blimp—and also generals of whan you may know 0 and so on. 
But then there is another fellow. He is very mUitai& but he proved to be hope¬ 
lessly inefficient. He destroys what his predecessor had done without any fUs^ln 
ten days. The name of this predecessor isD«r< 1 i>A«^ , whom everyone called SisyphMs. 
It means, not in the sense we know today, but the super-clever and the grandfather 
of Odysseus was called Sisyphos. And he did a magnificent job without any fuss. 

How this man, who was such a perfectly wonderful fellow and also very humane and 
nice, was however punished, for example, for not being very strict, for ataxia , 
for some lack of discipline when he was with the Spartan army in ** 

and he has another quality which Xenophon calls, with an in translatable word, 
philopothe r-.ijairj£ -he likes to be away from the demos, he likes to be away from home. 
You know that la a similar feature, it seems to be characteristic of Bdelycleon. 

Yet the son is praised by his father for doing everything according to the manners 

? f the country. Now there is a sacrifice prior to the sitting and Bdelycleon prays. 

es, that we might read, on page 253# verse 975 following ... let me find it for you. 
Yes, the long speech of Bdelycleon on page 253* second half. Head it please. 


Ai "Aguieust my neighbour and hero and lord! who dwell est in front of ay vestibule 
gate. 

I pray thee kftgjraciously pleased to accept the rite that we new for my father create." 

bm 

S> Note the emphasis on novelty. He introduces a new rite. A new rite. He made 
an innovation. Go on. 


A: "0 bend to s pliant and flexible mood the stubborn and resolute oak of his will. 
And into his heart, so crusty and tast, a trifle of honey for syrup instil. 

Endue him with sympathies wide, A sweet and humane disposition. 

Which leans to the side of the wretch that is tried. And weeps at a culprit's petition. 
Prom harshness and anger to turn, May it now be his constant endeavour. 

And out of his tender the stern Sharp sting of the nettle to sever." 

St Yes. That's all we need. You see. The harshness of Philocleon appears in 
contrast to the gentleness of the demos as presented, indeed. Now, that is the scene 
of which Kiss Stills reported last time, the trial of the dog. He has to judge 
seme body and at least a dog, you see. And it shows that Philocleon hasn't changed 
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st all. He's as eager to condemn as he was before, but his son deceives him into 
acquitting the poor dog. And he*s rather shocked by it and at the end of this, 
on page 257, middle, as we will see, the motivation becomes clear again. The 
motivation is piety. He thinks he coianits a sin by acquitting. The little Joke, 
by the way, is this: there was a lawsuit against Laches^/, who ia known to yon 
from a Platonic dialogue called Laches and here there was some affair in Sicily 
where Cleon persecuted. And the dog is called Labes, you know, in 

Greek, and Labes con. as from the Greek word lanbano which means take, to take away, 
to steal, the taker. That's a vulgar joke which links it up with the contemporary 
situation. 


Now, this piety la to be replaced by pleasure and this pleasure is meant to include 
love of human beings, kindness, philanthropy. How. in the par&basis, the Chorus 
^ speaking for the poet says, admiring the poet*a courage in attacking monsters like 
Cleon—which he does not do in his plays, by the way—and his novel inventions. 

Ton see, the two elements, the political action—let ns call it the poet's Justice 
—and his inventiveness, his cleverness, these are the two sides, the two claims 
placed by the poet. The Chorus consists of the Jurymen, of true-born Athenian 
citizens. They are the defenders of Athens against the Persian invasion. That 
was the . greatest moment where their vaspishness, their stings, their «ig«r—the 
word anger la sometimes used, the word thraos which is only translated by spirited¬ 
ness—the key theme of Plato's Republic : spiritednesa, the quality of the guardians. 
That ia characteristic of the citizens. At that time, they did not yet know how to 
speak well. But they were concerned with who was the best sailor or soldier, reai. 

Thus they became the founders of the Athenian empire. They are proud of 

< l having stings, which aeans^cf being harsh spirited and ill-tempered, these terms. 

They wars proud of that, because thvtXaro the conditions for winning a war. i war 
ia n<A won by . They were distempered to the highest degree, 

both in war and in peace. Their vindictiveness in law courts is only the reverse 

< U* 4g$S» of their prowess in battle. The only political refora which they iBndnsd u 

5 ' is limitation of full citizen rights to those who have served in the anqr. A 

defensible position to take. It is not altogether reasonable, because someone 
might be bodily unable to bear arms and might be good in counsel. We know that 
famous poem. Bat thatTq«@*fJ Si mp le men would think that way, ♦ is perfectly 
defensible. There la a praise of vaspishness. There is a right kind of waspishness 
against a foreign element; there is a wrong kind against fellow citizens. And what 
the poet attacks is only the wrong kind, naturally. That is c^dal. 


*nt 


Now the next scene. Bdelydeon tries to change his father. So what is Implied? 

We must not forget that. The first substitute for condemning, public condemning, 
is domestic condemning,. And that worked out veil, because of the trickery of 
Bdelydeon. But no conversion of the father because the father wants to condemn, 
too. You remember. The son tricked him into it. So the son tries now a no re 
radical cure. He tries to change his father into a fashionable gentleman. Now 
these are vary amusing scenes which ww, unfortunately, cannot read. If you would , 
turn to 266, bottom, that is verse 1250, well, we can't read that. He gives samo hit 
specimens of how people converse in polite society. You see, they talk abefit 
special subjects and so on. We mentioned this last time 0 Drink and laughter of 
gentlemen. Yea, then, all right ' 


The father goes into polite society, but that's a complete failure. He doesn't 
behave like such a fins gentleman at all. A slave gives him a report of the vulgar 
and vicious conduct of that old fellow at the dimer. Philodeon now becomes the 
object of Judicial proceedings which he now dftepises, you see, because he's on the 
receiving end. He promises his inheritance to the flute-girl when his son is dead. 
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Ha mistakes his son far his father—you sea how drank he is—and he's prepared to 
beat his son, which means, of course, his father. Tou see, ha*s a completely changed 
man- Hat nothing of this kind is happening, because he's too drunk for that and he's 
brought to his house by force by his son. Then there Is nother scene where the 
Chorus approves of the son's conduct. I mean. In other words, what the son did to 
his father, using force against him, is perfectly decent as these guardians of 
decency, the Jurymen, say. And the Chorus even expresses its admiration for the 
son. In a way, the son is the comlo poet. There is a reconciliation between the 
demos and the comic poet. 

Now, let me see whether we can find that easily. A few more points. Why should 
you not read this, as I'm sure you dldjat home. Let me see. Let us read the speech 
at the top of page 2?4, the slave speaking. Do you have that? 

A: "0 DionysusI here's a pretty mess 
Into our house some power has whirligigged. 

Soon as the old man hoard the pipe, and drank The long untasted wine, he grew so merry 
He won't stop dancing all the whole night through Those strange old dances such as 
Thespis taught; 

And your new bards he'll prove old fools, he says. Dancing against them In the lists 
directly." 

Sj Tea. In a way, he is the old reactionary, yes? But,.on the other^handL he is 
in a way more fashionable than the reactionaries, because"8& says beds *’’modern 
tragedianfl^in other words, the meaning waay t hey are old fogM.es. You see, there 
is a kind of coincidence with,reactionary!am and extreme modernity. It's a 
complicated situation. ochre*^ 

Well, in the final scene Philodeon parodies, ridicules, the dances of today and 
that ends with, there is no mayhem anymore. And all these terrible scenes with the 
flute-girl and with ... what kind of woman was that? What did she sell? I've 
forgotten. 

At A baker, 

S: A baker, yes. And he beat up people and was absolutely terrible, tut now he 
behaves in a legitimate, in a legal manner. Jftwnaap the end is peaceful, the end 
is happy. TfeA-V tS, 

Now I would like to make this conclusion about the play. The play proves to us one 
thing which has been of great interest to ua in the two previous plays. A man gay 
use force against his own father; namely, in order to prevent him from evil doing. 

And in order to turn him to a life of innocent pleasure. Such violence ia legiti¬ 
mate if the force is used for the benefit of the father and/or the poligo Look at 
the beautif ul beginning of the R fpnhUo wharp the definition of Justice is restoring 
-j'tl.SliAnd then the objection cones? sJi%, but if the fellow has gotten hold 
i&f ® of the knife or the sub-machine gun, has become mad in the meantime? Of course not! 

How? Then Justice is not ainply identical with returning the polity. Now apply it 
to your father, which Plato doesn't do explicitly in this place. Surely the duties 
to a mad father oanncrt be the same as the duties to a non-mad father. That* s 
inport ant. So mere paternity doesn't make it*t‘ And then, of course, as I said 
already last time, the particular kind of madness of the father. Harshness. 
Vindiotivene 3 s. Stings. Yes, hut the stings are not altogether bad. T^e stings 
.A^J "are nioded against the foreign* sjfceraeofc. The polls needs iU-tempered , '&5a. Plato 
has used a more delicate term than ill-tempered; he has called it spiritedness. 
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But don’t forgot what Plato says about the characters of the guardians of the 'V ^ 
republic. They are to be like dogs; kind WQ their acquaintances and lJLl_-t e spa red J 
towards strainers. Be says so. Aristotle ’KTIPiato says it. * Be 

says ill-tempered. Tou know, like a vicious dog if he is not a fellow-citizen. 

This element of Aristotle is very gentlemanly and tries to keep out all harsh things 
from politics and he succeeds to a vary great extent; not completely, because he has 
to bring in slavery in this funny way, you know, in the first book. Sons people 
know only this of Aristotle, namely slavery, but they don't know how complicated that 
issue is in Aristophanes. I will take this up on another occasion. 


All right. The polls needs a certain amount of ill-teraperedneas—viciousness I will 
lto Harshness. And I think that is empirically true every day and applies to 
the -greatest societies, as well as to the . Only the difference in 

degrees is very import ant, in passing. Bow the oity can avoid war. And perhaps it 
should avoid war. Surely unnecessary wars. But let us assume it succeeds in avoid¬ 
ing war for an unusually long tine. What will happen? Will there be everything 
honey and milk? Not at all. The stings will become effective against fellow- 
citizens o And that is what Is presented here. Tou can say that is the dogmal*- For 
the time being. I am willing to settle far that. It was a dogmatic prejudice of 
Aristophanes that there is no possibility of eradication of theM stings. But I 
would ga y , if you an^a c^o. which I £dxf?you might toea it, I would 

^^✓'-TWTer to a raancalled Signimd Freud who said something about the impossibility of 
u'- X"* eradicating stings in his language. Is that not true? Good. So I have some social 
science support for Aristophanes. By the way, remember this beautiful story from 
the Birds i the father-beater—with also this vicious desire to beat someone—is sent 
off_ .to_y ar_in jpifegm, against a foreign eneny, Also, the war against the foreigners 
s+Cy, less vicious than the war against your nearest and dearest. 


Now this stingingness, this waspishness, is true of all waspa. But not quite of the 
hero of the play. He is a special kind. He is characterized by a special kind of 
waspishness which is traced to the Delphic oracle. If I can use one of these 
abominable modern words whioh the Greek language in the good times didn't know, but 
„ . which Ts helpful for slmple, v oolloqulal understanding, religious fanaticism. It is 

„o/* 4 ' this kind of waspishness with which the poet is concerned in our play. Not that of 
* \ “ the demos . The waspishness of the demos is pertly useful and partly incurable. He's 
not even concerned with the waspishness of the demagogues. Remember, Cleon is called 
twice and never comes. The poet wants to emphasize as strongly as possible; it is not 
Cleon and this kind of evil with whioh I'm concerned in this play. The waspishness 
of Philo cl eon is curable it seems, in a simple way; if he has the right kind of son 
who will beat him. But is curable only to some extent. Philooleon is prevailed 
upon to stay away from the law courts where he could do massive mischief, but he 
needs some mors or less vicious substitute- for the supreme viciousness of condemning 
people at all oosts which is decided. And there are three such substitutes suggested. 
First, playing with condeanir^, pretending to condeon. as tbs scans with the dog. 

But that, of course, doesn't cure the disease, it only substitutes harmless objects 
for the objects where he could do harm. The second substitute is refinement and 
elegant society. And that is s failure. A complete one, because he'a moh too 
exude. And that is the central point. d*«*n*+ 


That would be the best point, although you mist not forget that the poet, with proper 
poetic license, presents this refinement in a grotesque form* you know, the very 
funny scene, what kind of coat he wears, what kind of shoes. The old man has never 
heard that such things exist. And tbs kind of conversation you make at a cocktail 
party and so on and so on. That la very funny and that is, naturally, legitimately 
Misfte But than there is a third which works and that is parody of the new art. 
o*ef A one 
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Aristophanes himself does it all the time, especially in connection with the tragedy 
of Surlpldes. 

Nov these substitutes are supplied* and especially the last, by comedy and therefore 
Bdelydeon calls himself, in a way, a comic poet in this verse to which I have 
referred, is perfectly oorrect. The oomedy mitigates the innritahle evils of the 
polls and the law. Therefore, because it mitigates evils which are felt more or less 
by every sane human being, the comedy is welcome. But the basis of comedy, pr e cis e 

wisdom, or to use a still harsher term, astronomy, understanding of the basis of_ 

everything, is not welcome. You see, Socrates is interested in the crude^Sid so is * 
not welcome. I mean, only a very special lndivlcfcial like Strepsiades has a momentary 
interest in it because he misconstrues the meaning of the whole. He thinks he can 
get out of his debts. But Wiat the poet doesjvho knows Wist Socrates does, but 
puts it to a good human us^—mitigating the evils. Inevitable evils of society—that 
is welcome. 

The son fails in his atteog>t to transform his father Into a man of elegant society. 

Only vulgar pleasures would attract this old guy. Perhaps we can say, because there 
are some allusions to that, that the son made the mistake of Aristophanes, whose 
Clouds were rejected by the Judges, who was deserted by the Athenians, as is 
indicated in verse lh91. Yet the malicious wit of oomedy is effective as a substi¬ 
tute and cure for the waspishness in question. That. I think, is idiot he means to 
say in the Wasps . That is clear, I think, that concept. The theme, or £ theme, of 
great importance in the three plays we have discussed is the beating of the father 
and the status is entirely different in the three plays because hare we have, as I 
say. a legitimate beating where this isn’t true in other cases. It’s either 
forbidden or leads to^incest. ?) 

Now we have then to turn rather abruptly to Plato, the ApoIo.'y and the Crlto. When ^ 
we begin to read that, we will not find directly these as you know, 

the Apology is a defense of Socrates against ths charges and the Crlto is a dis¬ 
cussion between Socrates and, I don’t say his most intimate friend, but his oldest 
friend, as to whether he should escape from prison or should stick it out. But the 
connection is there to Aristophanes, to the problem of Aristophanes. Why does 
Socrates accept the verdict of the city of Athens, which is unjust7 You know, when 
he was condemned, a very sentimental young friend of his, Apollodoroe, said, how 
terrible that they have condemned you to death unjustly. And then Socrates, for 
once smiling, laughing .••’Would you have preferred it that I had been condemned 
Justly? And so Socrates was condemned unjustly. That is at least the c l a im . And 
he nevertheless accepts the punishment. On what grounds? I'm speaking of the most 
superficial example/ One honors the father and mother, hut the honor owed to the 
poll a is much greater than the honor owed to ths father and mother. Soj that is the 
principle. And we rust see how this is related to rational morality in the case of 
Socrates, I'm sure that this problem is sufficiently articulated in these two works 
of Plato we’re going to read. I know there are others which are very pertinent, but 
we cannot read too nuoh. We cannot read more than these two relatively short writings. 

Let me only make clear, lest there be aqy misunderstanding, next time Hr, Strickland 
will read the paper and Mr. Pockett will hand It in. Yes? I have two or three 
more minutes if you want to, if there is someone who has a very clear and simple 
question, I’m willing to discuss it. Hr, ? 




At Can you tell us what Aristophanes disliked in Euripides? Some of us have seen 
the performance at Goodman Theatre of the Hjppolytus ... 
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Si Of which? 

A: Of the Hlgoolvtus . Euripides* Hlpoolytug . and there it becaeea very clear that 
Aphroditean lore is the target of Euripides. Is this bound up? 

S> Tea.' That is the accusation made in the Theaaoohorlazuaae . that Euripides is 
a woman-hater—yes?—a woman-hater and the women of Athens persecute bin. but he. 
in contradistinction to Socrates* can save himself. Tea, but that, I think, doesn’t 
go to the root. You find in the Frogs, there you find a clear opposition between 
Euripidean tragedy, the modern tragedy* and Aeschylus tragedy, the old tragedy, tat 
both regarding content and fbrnu But what Aristophanes thought about it renalne 
ambiguous because the Judge there, the god Dionysus, can't decide It,because some 
-s are good in Aeschylus and other things are good in Euripides In both respsots. 

And the decision is made on purely political groundst Who has the sound view 
regarding Alclbiade?&md that was Aeschylus. So the utmost one could say is this: 
Aeschylus is given the edge because of his political Judgment and perhaps the poet 
4 lilies # that Aeschylus had better political Judgment is not unconnected with the 
S\ character of his tragedy. That's the utmost one can say. But Euripides belongs to 
Socrates, ves? And supe rficially that settles it. He's a newfangled man and 
Arilophane j is an oldy^s«sn, but that is not sufficient, because we have seen 
ti He ton, the other Socrates, the astronomer. He's thrown out by Peiothetaerus, tat 

only because the polls cannot stand kC, not because he himself doss not love him 
as he saido That is difficult to say. I think on the basis of what I know* I 
would say Aristophanes regarded Sophocles as the greatest, as the greatest of the 
three, and therefore he is so ... There are two verses on Sophocles in the Frogs 
of utmost beauty which precisely* in this shocking* parodlslng context* stand out 
as the greatest compliment one could pay to a man. Ho one praises Aphrodite more 
than Aristophanes. That cannot be the difference. That means a long *tu$y. It 
cannot be answered in a few minutes. 

So, next time* we will hear yctur paper. 
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oooo 70 a touched on all the inportant points, but I'm not quite clear whether I 
understood you, Tou stated first that the defense was strikingly inadequate. And 
then you tried to show from what point of view it would not be Inadequate, Now let 
me state my difficulty in the form of an objection* Could one not argue this wayj 
Socrates does not refhte the charge of impiety because he regarded it as absurd. Of 
course he believed in the gods of the city. That is suggested, for exasple, in the 
oracle of Apollo, He defers to Apollo, As for tbs formula of the accusation, at 
which Socrates pokes fun and which he refbtes very easily, but what Meletos probably 
had in mind was that he knew something of Socrates' reference to the denoniar thing 
in him— daimonja . And that was the formula he used. He only says Socrates Introduces 
new dajgonja, the ?'>■*' , Wall, if there is a dainonla of Soerateq, there be 
other ouch things and therefore he's Justified in zafUsing the £&t&as«e, But to ease 
back to the main point t could Socrates not have been a simply orthodox Athenian? And 
he regarded the charge as preposterous and ridiculous and therefore ridiculed it and 
took it lightly? What would you say to such a consideration? 

At That's plausible, but I don't see how we can infer that from his silence, 

St Tou referred frequently to Xenophon, to Xenophon's discussion. What did you have 
in mind in Xenophon? 

At Both the tsbolo gy and the Memorabilia , 

St Now let us take the simpler presentation in the first chapter of the Memorabilia. 
Socrates sacrificed all the time, at the proper tines, at home and the public altars. 
So? Why does Plato's Socrates not refer to that? Is this not a sufficient proof of 
orthodoxy if someone performs all the prescribed rites? 

fol 

At The argument I :raa making is that he could have, 

St &rt why did he not do it? I mean, that wold seem to be a very strong argument. 

By what right can they say of Socrates, he doesn't believe in tbs gods of the city, 
when he sacrifices to then? 

At Well, perhaps he didn't want the psopj fc i to believe that he simply believed in 
proving the city's gods, 

St Tea, but then he becomes guilty of the crime, I think if one reads Xenophon— 
these four pages, not nuah more surely—one sees the reason. Tan see, the Qreek word 
of the aharge, Socrates does not believe in the gods, the word ia notaifsf ft 
which is derivative from nonog—that is the infinitive, nogjfzt ^ arxl that is tha 
derivative from noooa—and this does not necessarily mean belief. It means also to 
accept, to cherish. What would be a good word In English indifferent to the 
distinction between intellectual belief and the practising of proper things 
connected with it? I do not know. 

At Worship? 

S* Tes, 1st us say worship, Socrates could prove his worshipping the gods very 
easily, bit what is the difficulty of such a proof? If one proves that Socrates 
worships the gods properly, does it prove that he believes that the gods exist? No, 
Therefore, Meletos* accusation was that Socrates—at least Socrates' interpretation 
of the accusation—t hat S 00 rates did not believe that the gods exist. And worshipping 
of the gods is no proof, Xenophon therefore also goes over to other things, to other 
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arguments, ana in conclusion of the u*gun»nts ha says, xll 0 it is not surprising 
that these tlings which I, lenopcon, have nantioned esouped the jury bat now 1 appeal 
to a fact Aioh everyone knows” that ls D that Socrates did not per jura himself in a 
-rucial case, the ease of the trial of the generals after the battle <f Arglmealo 
That, according to Xenophon,, is the only notorious fact about Socrates* piety. The 
fact that he worshipped or did not worship was not so commonly known because Socrates 
did not 301 Iut the only thing Jdch was cotnzaonly known was that Socrates fulfilled 
his sscrnirtj and to_ fulfill one’s sworn duty means of course to obey the gods. Sow 
'f that if obviously not prcofof^pfetyo It could also be a proof of single lav- 
> * k ^^^bidingnesSu So Xenophon himself ... shows that there was no notoriety 

of Socrates' trthodoxy on which he could depend. That had to be the case. And that 
oust be ths background of your argument. If we turn therefore to the argument of the 
^ A oology o we ir mediately ootoe to the conclusion that Socrates did not refute the charge, 

a charge wslch was not far-fefcchedo And why did he not do it? There are only two 
possibilities; he did not wish to refute it—and that means in plain English, he 
wanted to cotacit suicide—or he could not refute it. And then this leads to farther 
questions. 

Now we will take up these points coherently lamed}.ately after a brief reference to Mr 0 
!fa iy*dialers paper vhioh refers to what we hare said on former occasions on Aristophanes, 
and aspect illy on the Birds , I will turn to certain details you have made and surely 
the decision, as I have said more than once, depends really on individual passages. 

We have’oofue town to facts, to details. And Mr. is not convinced in ary way by 
my interpretation. This is of course perfectly all right but I am not quite certain 
whether thare la not a bit more than a sicple quiet feeling that ay arguments are no 
good. Whether there is not a certain—.animosity would be much too strong an expres¬ 
sion—but something between perfect indifference and animosity. Perhaps, I said. I 
do not know. j 

As There is rot. 

St No? Goodo That settles it. According to all rules of psychology, that settles 
it. Now then. I'll turn to a few points. Nov let me make only one crucial point. 

Tour interpretation and your objections are based not only on spedflo passages—that 
is impossible. They are also based on a certain premise, hypothesis, whatever you call 
it, and that is, what is a cooed *’ 7 You moke constant use of that. One example refers 
to Abbott and Costello, against which I have absolutely nothing, but that is only an 
indication of the fact that you have a certain broad understanding of comedy which is 
not altogether derived from Aristophanes. That is exactly tbs point where we differ, 
the fundamental point, and that is whether you have given sufficient thought to what a 
comedy is and especially regarding Arlstophanean comedy- 

Now I turn to f'fsw fonsilatlona of yours. If I understand it correctly, you say the 
official inte rp re tati on of the Bards rests on two major propositions, official in 
quotes and official is ny interpretation. Why I receive this signal honor I do not 
know because official could be applied to some extent to something which is generally 
accepted. Tee? 

A* I put it in quotes because it didn't seem to fit but I used the word because I 
couldn't think of another. 

Si I see. OK. You mean official as far as this dLassroom is oonesmed. OK. Good. 

That is clear. It vcbld have been simpler if you had said official interpretation as 
far as Mr. Strauss is concerned. Now, they arei first, that the Birds Is a^postiy o f** 
deliberate and conscious attempt of Aristophanes to present through his plays a 
description of the ideal polls. That is not quits oorreet. I mean that could create 
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th« lupresaion as if I meant that Arlsophanss' plays aa a id»le serves the purpose of 
describing an ideal poliS o The utmost one ocruld say is that there are three plays of 
Aristophanes uWLch deal in different ways with a polls radically different from any 
actually known and theae are the Birds. the Assembly of Wpraan. and Plntaso But I 
would never say that this is a formula >hich applies to all iriatophanean comedies. 

Tha possibility of this subject sorely belongs to the Aristophanean oonady but it is 

not its essence. - — 4 

Seoond, that Aristophanes thvefore inserted several si ad a m a n t a in tha Birds who ps _ 
purpose is to oaks ^statements about tha idaal polls, its nature, and the muhifs it 
would or would not ^£f»£ai&. Therefore, I would have to delete ••• The Birds are a 
representation of a city which never existed and never Will exist and which we nay 
loosely call an ideal polls. Therefore of oooree he inserted into it many scenes 
which are to aake dear the character of that polls, because no one can deny. I think, 
that in the Birds a polls is founded lhioh doesn't exist anywhere end which la Ideal" 
r . tK> the extent that it Is founded ty people dissatisfied with the actual city and 
*• 11 looking for a* satisfactory city. And ttay do that. I naan, tha descriptions are 
there. They want to go to a alty in which they can live pleasantly, in which there 
°r*iano busy-bodlness of any kind, and so on and so on. That la true. 


And than you give a few points hare ... For example, you are displeased and dis¬ 
satisfied with what I say about the connection between the Birds and the Clouds ,. 

And I refur to the point that the perfect polls of the Birds is oallod Ctoud-CUkooland. 

And the clouds play a great role in tha Clouds. aa you know. Mow the aeoond point was 
tha ohareotar of a father-beater appears in both plays and to which yon say tha first 
two of theeo points strike you as very minor for the rest are nothing more than verbal 
ooinoidenoes. Wall, I would say they are nore than verbal become the clouds are a 
massive reality In tha Clouds and they also are a very massive reality in the Boards. 

And that 3ooratea is aloft at tha baginning of the Clouds whan he appears and it baa 
very much to do with that and that bis reals la somehow also not on oarth, but in tha 
air. Sa is in tha clouds, aa ws see by the name, rives that this la more than verbal. 

That tha fathen-bmatsr should he verbal I can hardly believe beosuse that is a very 
definite phenomenon which plays a very great role in the Clouds and plays a certain 
role at any rate also in the 3Lrda . AndHEEla la a very great problem .the father- 
beateavia dear onoe you think about it because the question of father-beating la 
identical with the question of tha dlffaranee between reasonable authority and non- 
reasonable authority, the implication being that the father aa fathar, especially of a 
grown-up son, is not necessarily wiser than tha son and whereas tha only rational 
authority la that of tha wise compared with the unwise. 

Then the point at ehlah you are moat there is a parallel between Socratee 

of tha Clouds and Mi ton of the Birds since both are astronomers and this you flatly 
deny. Ton say Meton la presented as a town-darner. Any reference to Soaratee aa a 
towiv-plarnpr. in tha Clouds la minor, if it m S ee-fe i e at all. To my knowledge, it 
doesn't J w t &e at all. So it turns only around the question, is Meton only a 
town-planner in the Birds? And I think that can be refuted by a simple reference to 
a passage, in versa and line 95* I don't have the edition hare, whan Meton ocmes up 
and Peisthetaarus asks him, he says, I wish to geometries the air. That's the first 
verse. The Greek word for geometry means to ma a a ur e tha earth and. naturally, . ftus/i - 
derivatively, to geometries, to be a geometer regarding tha air. The o cm p an g ^S ta fUaoie* 
Incidental to that, or consequential, but tha primary thing is his gaametriaing the J 
air which reminds very modi with riut Socrates is doing than ha walka on tha air in ctdtr 
aH-thet wa studied is. the other things. Furthermore, you say there is no explicit 
reference to Meton tha astronomer but in tha aeoond apeech of Mateo ha says, replying J 
to Faisthetmarus* question of who ha is, ha says, "Mho am I? Maton, who la know by 
Greece and by Cdoma.” 3o, in other words, ha la ve*y wall known and therefore there 


r r 
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la noAnaed for explicitly speaking of the aatronoajo Moreover, a littlehlt later, 
je^ein HhVa li n e- where Meton had apekan of what ha can do, Peiathetaarue ^ftongVout ln+b 
c }tha words, "tha aan la a Thalse," tha same expresalon aa applied to Socrates by 
3trepslad*8o Thalaa la tha figure, aa some peoplS , “$iy °Y Einstein and Hewton. 
Sveryons knows that, Ha say not understand a single thing of what It la about but 
that'’'Has something to do with the stars, was wall known because there was this 
famous story about Thalaa'a lack of intelligence. You know It, Mr, Rankin. The 
stupidity of astronomers. teiQ4 fc/) 


At 


St Yes, that was already his reply. But the original thing for which he was famous, 
looking at the stars, he fall into a ditch. So that la a perfectly dear popular 
notion of what an astronomer la. Everyone knew what a Thales la. So, on tha 
oontrary, I think one can prove not only that the opposite la troa, that Meton la 
the astronoser in tha very verse. 

Q* Mr. StraussT 


A: Further on In ay paper I make another refarenoe to Mston In which I asks another 
point about the question of his being an astronoaer, tha point being that If 
Aristophanes had directly and dearly wished to present hi* as an astronoaer it 
Q,iU would have nedg ^ asa iitoa e biLn o Mston perhaps oould have wished to live In CLoud- 
Cuckoo-land In order to be closer to the stars and so observe than batter. I seen, 
he oould have been pr es ented very dearly and very explicitly as an astronoasr, yet 
he was not. 








St But the question is were there not good reasons for not overstresalng that 
because the idea of Meton la ha wants to iimd grate to that new city and In order to 
iaalgrate to that new city he had to prove his usefulness to that city and therefore 
on whet he oan do regarding town-planning. That, I think, only eonflma wy argument, '* 
that an astron o aer, a starwgaaer, is aa sueh usaleas to the city la the aeoepted view. 

It requires already some dsvemess to say he is useful for the fallowing reasons. 

There are sometimes in war ... you're going to fight tomorrow, everything Is fins. 

And then there Is an eclipse of the moon. And all your soldi or s get frightened. 

That's an ominous day; not tomorrow. And than, what do you do If you are really a 
good and enlightened general T You call your soldiers togethsr and give thma a very 
slapls lecture by drawing figures In the sand and show them that an eollpse of the 
moon la absolutely nothing terrible and ominous but It happens aeohimlnallj under 
these oondltionsv That was a long argument on this subject at the beginning of Cloero's 
book on the rtf* M'C and that goes back to the whole story. But this la already a 
ticklish thing because hare you have a definite, let us say a little flaw, to the 
effect that this la not good to pry Into tha secrets of the gods. And a great Greek 
general in 31 ally as you know, Midas, was pious enough not to do that and to txust the 
omens. 3tf?*ln other words, he oould prove his utility not by bcii« an astronomer and 
therefore snmnfhlmg vUlfih warn valuable strategically. He oould prove It only by unmet hi ng 
so innocuous, so nsutral as toviwplamlngo 


Mow, you say Paiathetaerua and Euslpides also study nature, namely tha daw and tha 
Jay, in order to find the ideal city. Wall, that la In itaalf not a study of nature. 
On the oontra r y. It la tha opposite. It la following tha birds aa omens, something 
which has very little to do with that. But if yon insist on that formal a. I wold say 
there la an element of truth In It which I believe Z have explained; namely, to the 
extent to whiah Pelsthetserus at any rote Is sashing a dty according to nature. 
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Therefore the derivation of polia fro* polos and so on. 

Than you bring an argument which I really don't saa at alio There is one norther 
objection. The idea that Aristophanes intended the Clou da and the Birds to fore 
connected parts of a presentation of his political thoughts., I don't want to insist 
on that formulation. I only said that they ware connected. How what's your proof? 

That they were presented nine years apart., Bstveen these two dates of the Clou da 
end the Birds . Aristophanes mat hare written at least a dozen other plays, Surely 
he nay, for all we know, but what does this mean? What does this mean? Maybe these 
lost plays would confirm fifty times what I've sal do So we can't say anything., 

Maybe they wouldn't 0 We don't know. But is this the only case in which a great man 
takes up a thane, leaves it dormant for a certain time, for one reason or another-* 
because he is attracted by same other th e m es— and then takes it up again? Not the 
slightest difficulty. 

Nov 1st me see if there is ... I cannot go into ... You say, I do not bell ere that 
there is any real significance to the feat that Meton is referred to by nsme for the 
practice of mocking prominent Athenians by names that appear^in all of Aristophanes' 
plays 0 3ure 0 But why is Meton mentioned by name and why is the syjSbopfaant not 
mentioned by name? Why is only the poet and only the astronomer mentioned by name? 

That question rmains a absolutely. 

Ai There is a point in there I'd like to brlz« up, if you don't mind, and that is 
that if Aristophanes intended to use Meton and Cinesias to make general statemsnts 
about poets as a group and astronomers as a group, it seems to be more reasonable 
that he would hare used a nameless poet or a nameless astronomer In order that they 
might batter represent astronomers as a olass and poets as a class rather than 
directing it to any particular one. 

( i . 

3 s Tee. But we hare forgotten the parabasls, what he said.’ It so happens that 
Aristophanes in two different scenes—in the founding sosns end in the soene of the . j 
potential immigrants—usee a number of anonymous people and in each case, one I m migrant 1 ^ 
ia mentioned by name end in the first esse it 3s Meton and in the second oaee it is a 
poet, Clneaias. We hare to explain that because ... I mean, if you would say 
astronomers, there was Meton. but sydoophants, there was none around, I aeon, there 
was a great harvest of sycophants and of suah other people. That still would hare 
to be explained. There la one point where you hare some right and where I nay hare 
been a little too brief and that oonoeraa the passage on page <18 of your translation, 
that's rerse 1072 fallowing, where you make this remark. 111 read it as you say. 

"The lines of the Chorus which go, 'Listen to the City's no ties, specially proclaimed 
to-dayi Sirs, DUgoras the Malian whoeoever of you slay. Shall receive, reward, one 
talentt and another veil bestow If you slay sons ancient tyrant, dead and buried 
long ago. * These lines supposedly inply that h mi s U t oo and tyranny are not permitted 
in the ideal city. But, first, these lines do not apply to dood>Cuokoo-land, they 
mdy to Athens, And, second, at least the last two lines are intended ae a joke," 

Now that is perfectly true 0 This is a quotation the Choxus makes and a quotation, we 
oan safely say, literal or not literal of what an Athenian proelamafen was. But still 
they adopt it. They adopt it and one can show that they apply, proparly modified, to 
the ideal dty 0 If the ideal city of the birds as I hare tried to show is a universal 
democracy, the prohibition against tyranny applies to it, naturally. The second 
point, that they must have gods and cannot tolerate attt^Sts like Diagoras the Malian 
is proven by the play as a whole. The birds are the gods. And therefore that is 
oorreot, what you say at this point. You must also take a somewhat broader rievj and 
that refers also to a remark wtAoh you make later. The city of the birds differs 
radically from any city we know. It still is s city. Certain basic characteristics 
—for example, the difference between rulers and xwled, that there are some formal 
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sort of laws—are the same. And therefore there is a kind of kinship to the city. A 
kinship which shows Itself also more subtly and more Indirectly by the differences. 

You discover the true city of the birds only by starting from the deficiencies of the 
city which you empirically know. You say that if the notice is about Athenian heretios 
and tyrants—this one which I quoted—how then could it apply to Cloud-Cuckoo-land? 
Answers because the ideal polls arises out of a modification of the actual polls and 
therefore, modified, these things live on in the perfect olty. What you say is 
perfectly true, that Aristophanes ridicules here, as well as in the Wasps for example, 
the extreme fear of Athenians of old tyrants. that's perfectly true. But that does 
not exclude what I said because he excludes the extreme aprahapslon % of the Athenians 
regarding tyrants although he proved to be not such an extreme reactionary? as you 
know a little bit later, but that was Aristophanes' error. But the main point is that 
this prohibition against tyra nn y, as distinguished from the perhaps foolish apprehension, 
is of the essence of the democracy. And any ragine has such prohibitions against a32 
tyrants. That's the meaning of the ^Constitution. 





Yes, well, I cannot possibly go into all the points because we really don't have the 
tine and let ue leave it at this amiable or and cable agreement. Nr. does not 
believe that the interpretation of Aristophanes which I suggested is correct. That is 
perfectly good and is even very healthy for os as well as for others who perhaps do 
not believe that it ia so entirely wrong what I said. Such questions oannot be 


settled in^a sendLnar and still leas in a very cursory reading as we hove now but I 
must only wc^fr^ of one point where I believe I'm correct. And that has nothing to do 
with any details. One cannot leave it, in any case, at the current categories, as 
people call it; in this oase, for exajqde, comedy. What a comedy is, and especially 
in our oase, what an Arlstophanean comedy is is to begin with an absolute riddle and 
the historical information we have about ita origin and things to which you refer do 
not yet prove that Aristophanes* comedy is the same as what the comedy originally 
meant lrf^thenian culture. The relation with this will always be there but not more. 
Tee? I mean, I gave a lecture of, I believe, a half an hour if not more in your 
abaenoe ... 

At An abaenoe >*iioh I regret. 


St Yes, and so do I. We all regret it very mu oh. But I oannot for simple reasons 
of time and consideration of your fellow students report it, I'm sure you know one 
or the other who can repeat it, but the main point ansimre this questions how such 
have you even free thought, quiet thought, unbiased thought,tethe question of what the 
CCTaedy is? And that, I think, off oats the interpretation of every particular passage. 

So I must leave it there then. And we must turn to the Apology. Unless you have a 
very speolfle point which can be dealt with briefly. 

At I'm afraid I don't and since it seems to me quite reasonable. After all, you 
hove a olass to touch and only so long in which to teach it. I didn't really expect 
you to go over ay paper in olass. 

St Yes, well, that I wanted to do because I think the subject is of general interest. 

I mean not neoeesarily that all the points you made had to be considered under all 
circumstances, but the thing at issue between ue is not merely Mr.'ttaArtf vs. me. It is 
a general issue. And the general issue is whether we can go on trusting the usual, 
conventional, and in the beat traditional nations of comedy. The sa ne would */• ;§*,(,r ■ 

apply to tragedy. In the case of tragedy, we hove these long dAopo ul t ima* or Aristotle ■ 
in tiie Poetics which everyone with sense will treat with the greatest respect but it 
is still an absolutely open question, of ooorse, whether the tragedy as meant by 
Sophocles, for example, or Euripides is the same as what Aristotle understood by it. 

That is an open question. It is also an open question whether Plato's notion of 
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tragedy is the same as Aristotle,amd aleo such harder to answer because Plato didn't 
deign to write a treatise on tragedy. In the oase of comedy, we are worse off beotuse 
ve have still less about it in Aristotle and in Plato than about tragedy. _ - 


. e 

So now let us then turn to the ApcIokt of Socrates . I re m i n d you of one point which 
you know from the Clouds and which is manifest and where there oan be no disagreement. 

In the Clouds Socrates comas to sight as an astronomer and a teacher of rhetoric. 

That is a matter Ct public know!edge in Athens. Now we are about twenty years later - 
and Socrates appears again on the stage but this time as an accused man. I mean, 
that is not irrelevant. Tou must take an intelligent Athenian who is not what now . 
would be called a culture-vulture, but an intelligent man with his wits about him. .. 

Be has seen Aristophanes * oomedy and now he sees Socrates again. Th is time, not in a 

mask but himself. . What do we hear? 

. . «• " . *• • •»••••«*♦ » 

Now in the beginning," in the nrooisdon . because that is of course a speech, properly 
elaborated, properly built up, and begins ^ introduction, toe prooiadon. » The main . 
assertion^as toccooe dear from the paper, is the accusers have lied and Socrates will 
say the truth. He says even, the whole truth. That is the point. Socrates e xpl icitly 
says that he wm say the whole truth. And the accusers have said nothing hit lies. 

But that is qualified, what he says about the accusers right at the be ginnin g in the 

first or second sentence where he says, "They have said so to speak nothing truth," 

meaning it is not literally true. They have said certain things which are Now 

what dses this qualification in itself naan? It is absolutely impossible to say some¬ 
thing which does not contain an element of truth. If you say, "I have seen Mr. Z 
iHTHn g Mr, Y," and Mr. Y is alive and Mr. X at that time was in an entirely different • 
town, it is a simple lie, yet Mr. X is and Mr. Y is. Every truth is prior. Every lie : 
is based on some preceding truth. That is true. • 

• * ’ ■ 

But feds is not quite what Socrates means because immediately after he says that he : 

has to wondering most about one thing of the many things w h ic h they have lied. • 

You know, not all things they said were lies. And a little bit later, in 173 7» he 
says, "These men, as I assert, have said hardly anything or nothing true." He does not 
say that everything is a lie, but that is not terribly important. The biggest lie, he 
says, was that they said Socrates is a dever speaker because he^will easily refute 
them now. A dever speaker is a speaker who gets an acquittal fie the worst circumstances 
and Socrates knows he will be condemned. So that will be refuted, Bit then he inter¬ 
prets that a bit and says, their biggest lie was that I am a dever speaker unless 
they mean that I say the truth. If a dever speaker is a nan who gays the truth, then 
I am a dever speaker, because he will indeed say the whole truth. He disclaims the 
use of rhetorical art but he will speak as he used to speak on the market place and ^ 
in other places, Socrates, on the market place, talking to others, a citizen, an *: 
ordinary citizen, bag nothing to do with the art of rhetoric. And especially the art 
which he would need now, the art of forensic rhetoric. I mean, is the term forensic 
rhetoric known to you? Because sometimes certain very simple expressions are unknown. * 
Aristotle, for example, makes the distinction of rhetoric into three kinds* forensic 
rhetoric dealing with right and wrong used before law courts; deliberative rhetoric 
dealing with the eaqpedient and inexpedient^used in political assem b l i es. aad-fr^rTTitt-ic 
rhetoric ^or show.nrdisplay rhetoric, dealing with the beautiful cd ugly or node and 
base; used for ahov sake or edification sake.. So Socrates, he does not possess the 
art of forensic rhetoric. • Why? And he proves that to them. I mean, prior to the 
proof by deed, that he will be oondaaned, but he proves it right at the begi nn i n g. 

If you will turn to 17B* Do you have it? "Now I have asoended for the first time, or •. 
come up to the law court, seventy years old, and I am in the position of a stranger 
with regard to the way of speaking here employed." Do you have that? He does not 
possess the srt of foeensic rhetoric because he has never been accused. That is of 
course not a good proof because there were many teachers of rhetoric who were never 
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At Public opinion? ' # ‘ . 

• • * 

' S: Public opinion. They are nameless. Many, many. But still, let ns not leave it 
at what oould be an abstraction. The folic mind of Athens, The pubHo opinion. Where 
does it reside? Where does it reside, the public opinion, this first accusation? 
Where does it reside? Tes? 


A: He identifies Aristophanes ... 

St Tes, Aristophanes is perhaps a mouthpiece of them and the only proper name he 
can mention there, but Aristophanes acted as a mouthpiece, as Socrates makes clear, ^**4 
but who are the accusers on whom Aristophanes relies? Who are they? I mean, public “ ** i 
opinion, all right, but still let us be a bit more scientific. Sow d o - th e y de c id e ?<rUi^ c ? 
How do you find out what the public opinion, say, on Vice President Nixon is? How do 
you find out? • * . • £. k - ‘ ‘ .. .’** •- * • /Ti•*.*•- 


A; Tou ask someone; by polls. 



3; Tes, I mean, you don’t have millions there but what do you do? I mean, you can ,• 
talk to many people. Well, may I suggest a simple answer. Public opinion, in this 
sense, resides in many Athenians and if itiis really simply the public opinion, I - 
think one ean say the majority of the Athenians. The majority of Athenians accuse . 
Socrates of something in the past. Where are these many, this majority, now? 


As On the bench. They are trying him. 


Ss The first accusers are the others, sure. That is the Joke. By characterizingj 
the first accusers, he accused the others. But if you want to be a bit more 
scrupulous and pedantic, you say actually it was the fathers of the present ones. • 

But it amounts to the same thing. That is what they sucked in,one can say, by their, 
fathers' milk. Tes? I mean, when they were little children they were told by their" 
.fathers that he's such a wicked man. So. It amounts to the same thing. The former 
‘ generation of Athenians or the present generation of Athenians, the former majority 
. or the present majority; these are the first accusers.. And Socrates uses a rhetorical 
' trick which is quite remarkable, that he shows in thea‘\he w»r»*r by asserting^ • ... 

(7W'< • But there is of course that. Now what do they charge Socrates 

with? There are various formulations. The first occurs in 1SB 6, that there is 
some Socrates, a wise man, a worryer about the celestial things and someone who has 
. sought out all things beneath the earth and who makes the weaker speech the stronger 
speech. This is that they say. And that in itself is an accusation. The last case 
is obvious, that means a teacher of rhetoricalTes? But a wor r y e r, or thinker 
you can also say, about celestial things, the things aloft. That this should be 
wicked, we do not immediately understand. Therefore, we would have to look up and 
we find in Xenophon, for example, and ever, here, some evidence that this was regarded * 

; as an impious thing. And the things beneath the earth-that not onions, as 

Strepsiades thought, but Hades-life after death—he investigated that. Now there 
- is another fonailation a little bit later, when Aristophanes n l v fers ■ da l'* coning up. 

. ."Now when he says, what is most irrational about it, that it is impossible to know and 
to name the names of these accusers unless he happens to be a comic poet, that is a • 

mere accidental case that one of these accusers happened to be a oomic poet vhoanakes 
h im self a mouthpiece of public opinion. But he's not the accuser* .. . 

Now, what is the motive of these people? Why do they say that, do they calumniate 
Socrates? Why do they say he's a wicked man? And he indicates this in the 1 mediate 
sequel where I stopped here. He refers to the envy . Wlgr are they envious? I mean, 
if somebody says, this is an embezzler of public funds^wrongly, the motive is not 
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At A oollege professor? • 

* , , # m 

St Tea, it would be thatl Some of them live even in auch-less-fold poverty. I mean, ' 
some get such less than ten thousand' as you can see from thz* 5f±+‘iHc$ . Ton 
could say perhaps, he lives in one of the highest poverty brackets in the country. 

And that is very strange. Although he lives as such a poor nan, his companions 
.are the sons of the wealthiest. Of the wealthiest men. This, incidentally, 
answers a simple question which we must be realistic enough to raisei what were ** 
the sources of Socrates' livelihood? Although he didn't work, he didn't ignore 
that he has to live. An absolutely proper question, it seems to me. I think it is 
answered most beautifully in Xenophon's Oeconomlcus which deals with economics— 

. with private economics, that is—and therefore, since Socrates is a teacher of 
economics, we have to apply the question to him. And I think the answer is the *3 ^ *1 
question in a brief didcussion at the beginning where they say what is money, what \ • 
is property, and by virtue of a very sophisticated definition of property, they a 
arrived at the conclusion th af friends may be money. That was Socrates' money. ( **e v w,/* 
He had these wealthy people.* I mean, w-lth good brewing but still 

And they of oourse made Socrates the more hated because they thought it was very fi<* 
.great fun to go to a pompous ass and with all decorations and dignities and then aTyy* 
to show him up. Well, it redounded to Socrates' unpopularity. Xou remember the v 

previous statement about the older comrade of Socrates, Chairephon, who was a ' 
friend of the multitude and that'a a different generation. The consequence of thi r 
story—that Socrates was accompanied by these young and wealthy men—is that he 
corrupted the young because these dignitaries, naturally, didn't tHnif that tM • 
was the right thing to do but it was a luxury. 

rvptio* Q ’ 

How in this connection, the calumny against Socrates is reformulated, In 2%Z, 5 to 
7. Now these unmasked men say that what people say—because they can't possibly 
say, "He has found me out," so they must calumniat^-so the worst they can say 9 

about him, what is generally said about all philosophers; namely, the things aloft 
and those under the earth and not believing in the gods and making the weaker 
speech stronger. Xou see, not believing in the gods is now in the center because . 

. ... We come back, we will see that this is the crucial issue later. And then he 
speaks of the three accusers by name—Keletos, AnytWs and lycon. Meletos spoke for 
the poets, was angry on behalf of the poets; Anytb3 was angry on behalf of the.' j. •: ' 

craftsmen and politicians; and lycon on behalf of the orators. So the orators are ■ ; 
now added, as you see, and the artisans £nd politicians are represented by one 
the same man. Both artisans and politicians have to do with the demos . Either 
they belong to the demos, as the artisans proper, or they work in the demos or on' 
the demos, the politicians. Anyttfe is in the middle. He seems to have been the 
most important of the three as is shown also by the dialogue Meno . • 

* • * • . # » • "* • * 

Nov then, Socrates turns to the defense against the present accusers. And then he 
quotes the formal charge. Do you have that, in 243? Now let.us take the charge, 
the charge made against him. Do you have that? ' • 

* • .• .... ‘■•*•*. * ! 

At "Socrates is guilty of" ~ t • • ” , • ' ' * *" •>’ 

i,^ i V ‘ ‘ :* 

S: No, no, read the preceding verse. The immediate VJ veree. . 

* ! ~ 

A: "I shall now try to defend myself against Meletos, high-principled and patriotic 
as he claims to be, and after that against the rest. Let us first consider their 
deposition again as though it represented fresh prosecution. It runs something like 

thiS l" ... % ^ J ‘ ' * • * ' ■' 


. : : n - • 


• t;• •*—<■ •••.,:.... 

'r ;*"• -. ’ •* 

" . * i|«. ; • •* , •. .... ; * 
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St You see, "something like this." Yes? ; * 

. • T * ’* * *** 

At "Socrates is guilty of corrupting the minds of the young and of believing in 

deities of his own invention instead of the gods recognized by the state." ‘ 

fjf 

St Literally, not believing in the gods*recognized, believes, but other strange, 
demonic things. Yes? * "* : \ • 

A: "Such is the charge. Let us examine them" ... ’ ‘ ' 

S: Yes, such ; not this. You see, Plato makes it dear by references before and 
after that the charge is not quoted literally. By a fortunate accident, the literal. 
version of the charge has been preserved in Diogenes’ • Xenophon, too, 

does not quote the charge literally, but Xenophon makes very minor, almost 
invisible, changes. Plato makes very big changes. In the true charge, the charge 
of impiety cones first, before the charge of corruption. And eeoondly, Plato omits 
one word; namely, in the charge it is "not believing in the gods in which the city • 
believes, but introducing other new divinities." This introducing is dropped by 
Plato. Good. Whatever that may mean. ... 

Kov v» came to the corruption charge which he takes up in the first plaoe. Socrates 
corrupts the young. He makes the young worse. That makes sense only if there are 
people who make the young better. What makes the young better, asks Socrates. 

First, the answer of teletos, 24D, the law. The law. Socrates does not question 
that.’ But what does he l iaS5- v 'to that, the question about the laws? "But that’s not 
.what I ask, ny best, but which human being, who in the first place knows this very 
thing, namdy the laws?" Yes? Why is the answer "the laws" not sufficient? 

Socrates does not question the proposition that the laws make the young better. 

What does this mean, this transition? Why does he appeal from the laws to human 

beings? Or even a single human being? Yes? _ . . - ■ •• r: - 

*», **.*..!* * • * ’ •’ 

A: That the laws are conventional it lay be but people ... - ^ 

Ss That is very good. But that is not said here. We must begin from what he, 
explicitly says. He doesn’t speak of the making of the lavs, but of the mak^e of 
the laws. Nov what he’s suggesting is the laws become effective on the young only, 
by human beings who act in accordance with the laws and therefore who tenovf the ■ 
laws. The question of the laws as an authority goes through the work, as we shall 
see later, but it. is not the theme. It becomes the theme in the Orito . which we 
will read after“wSh, Who ere then the human beings which make the young better? . 
And Meletos gives an answer in accordance with democracy as then understood: 

Everyone! The Judges, the Jurymen, the men in the assembly, and so on and so on, 
and the men in the council. All Athenian citizens are good educators. Let us 
consider that for one moment. To accuse someone of corrupting, of maVring certain 
things worse, means that I know what is good. Otherwise, the charge makes no sense. 
Meletos claims, as a matter of course, that he knows what is good. And he implies 
that it is easy tc know it. Everyone, all Athenians know it. Perhaps he means even 
all men know it. Now how could all men know what is good. ' - * ; r.y 


(End of first aide of reel^f£) 


... Platonic philosophy implies the rejection of this notion. There Is no naturally 
available knowledge* of -c£Sse. It may be acquired, but it ia not by nature avail¬ 
able. There is by nature available something like a divination of the good. That's 
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surely what Plato means. Bat this divination ia not knowledge and therefore you 
can in no way rely on it. 

v* * " 

Ton remember Socrates' previous assertion about his wisdom which implies that ha _* 
does not know what is the good. He is ignorant about these greatest things. But 
he also doubts whether what the Athenians believe to be good is good because ha kz»vs 
that the Athenians do not know. He doubts whether the Athenians know what is the 
good and he spreads this doubt by making it clear to everyone that he doesn't know. 
That is corruption. To that extent, Socrates proves the charge of. corruption from 
the Athenian point of view. The ques^ioj) ? is whether there is^ Sh ot &r point of view. 
But the question is also whether thejeStir^Mint of view can be brought out ina^ 
popular speech except by reference to hhfe 'ti\ >v-V. Nov what is Socrates' main 
argument against the assertion, all Athenians know what is good? A typically r. y 
Socrate example which goes through all these kinds of discussions. In all 
of knowledge, there are only a few who know. Experts are rare in every field. But. 
knowledge is expert knowledge. Hence, expert knowledge regarding good and bad— 

.the only genuine knowledge—is also rare. Nov you see that this is confirmed £y • 
another feature which we have observed which you say very well call ironical, but 
as we have seen before, the ironical things have to be taken as seriously as non- 
ironical things. Since in all th&gl there are only a few who know, Socrates, with 
perfect consistency, sends people to the professional educators, to the Sophists. 

On this basis, inevitable. Whatever this knowledge may be which Gorgias and such ** 
people possess, Socrates does not possess that knowledge of the good. So let us •- • 
keep this in mind. We do not know ... Socrates' wisdom, which is knowledge of 
his ignorance, includes as such ignorance of the good. How can he live? I repeat 
that. Let's this question f©s*-tha_aoaeat. 

always «*> mini - r - ' T .. 

Nov let us tum-vVP cannot possibly read the whole—to 25C 5» where he says to 
Meletos, "Nov tell us. by Zeus, Maletos, whether it is better to live among good 
citizens or wicked citizens." Do you have that? \ : • 

;’Aj • "Here is another point. Tell me seriously, Meletos, is it better to live in 
.a good or a bad community? Answer ay question like a good fellow. There is 
nothing difficult about it.' Is it not true that wicked people have'a bad effect 
.upon those with wh ich they are in closest oontact and good people have a good affect? 

• • , - - • w n«oi • > •. 

."Quite true, . -. ••*.*.* •* *.•••.* 

• . * * .H • , . I • . . 

' ' • ! • ' •• -*■ ; 

"Is there anybody who prefers to be harmed rather than benefited by his associates? • 
.Answer me, ay good man. The lav coaxaands you to answer* Is there anyone who * * ' 

prefers to be ( )iharmed? .* * •/ - . ... ' ; 7. ■ '.** ' *• 

/ ** : • .. • ..I.* *• * • ' * 

"Of oourse not. - • : - ... * * i'."• “ 

• "Well then when you sumon me before this court for corrupting the young asA making 
their characters worse, do you mean that I do so intentionally or unintentionally? 

7 • * . ... ‘ • j - ■ 

_"I mean intentionally.: .? v ... :_ 

"Why, Meletos, are you at your age so nuch wiser than I at mine? Tou hav<vdlscue a »d 
that bad people always have a bad affect and good people a good effect upon their-—^ 
nearest neighbors. Am I so hopelessly ignorant as to not even realize that by - 
.spoiling the character of one of ny companions, I shall run the risk of getting 
some harm from him? Because nothing else would make me commit this great offense 
intentionally. No, I do not believe it, Meletos, and I do not suppose that anyone 
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else does. Either I have not a bad influenoa, or it Is unintentional, so in either •• 

. • case your accusation is false. And if I unintentionally have a bad influence, the 
- correct procedure in oases of such involuntary misdeaaenors is not to summon the 
culprit before this court but to take then aside privately for instruBtion and ' 

. reproval because, obviously. If cy eyes are opened I shall stop doing vhat I do not 
.intend to do." * ‘ 

• • ' ' f . . 

St Mow let us stop here. What Socrates says here is this j the charge is ground¬ 
less. Why? Because no one oorrupts willingly for no one wishes to be harmed. > .. 

. : Everyone wishes to be benefited, but the good benefit and the bad harm. Mo one 
wishes to make others bad. No one wishes to corrupt others. So If Socrates 
r’: corrupts others, he does it unintentionally,- Socrates goes beyond thati if anyone • 

corrupts anyone, he does it unintentionally. What is the consequence! Xes? . 

v ♦* - ‘ . ’ * * * ,- V 

■/ A: 3he law then would be meaningless. •• ‘ \ /. .. -V •* 

. "> /«✓' • • - • •' ’ ' - • : • 

S: Absolutely. Punishment wem ln - b o unjustified because—we can easily enlarge 
that and prove it from other dialogues—the thesis of Socrates was all sinning is . 
involuntary. And involuntary sinning is not punishable. This thesis by itself . \ 
leads to the denial of the legitimacy of punishment. Punishment is an irrational 
act of revenge—not nore=-which is of course a terrific assertion. If you are 
accused of undermining the polis . you say such an immensely valuable institution 
as the gallows and penitentaries are irrational institutions, you destroy the city 
as far as it goes. He’s very extreme. Tcu se*, Socrates is in one way very 
reticent and very polite and doesn’t say things which are hard on the ear. What 
he in fact says is very harsh if you have ears for that. That is the consequence. 

• The consequence is—you are perfectly right—no one can punish ary one rationally. 

But there is another thing. Not only the consequence is remarkable; the premise. 

What is the prerd.se? No one wishes to be harmed. Everyone wishes to be benefited. 

. That presupposes what? •• •. ... - •*•’ - 

As It presupposes that the people can tell what wlil, harm and what will benefit!hen. 

. them. 

•* *. ; . * '.««»«. ‘ “ • .- * * ' 

Ss Yes. Very good. /Now state it more generally because the implication of 
benefit and harm is Specific . Everyone knows what good and bad is. Tes. Everyone • 
knows what good is. But this was denied. Nov if we do not know vhat good and bad 
is, we cannot teach others, we cannot improve others. Not only is punishment • 
irrational, instruction too is irrational. That is //>c /*»fh<A+w j . That’s 
fantastic. But we must really see where we can find some ground. We must see 
first ... look in that abyss. The conclusion which Socrates draws; since no one ' 
can punish and no one can instruct in matters of good and bad, and therefore there 
can also not be corruption in particular, the corruption charge is groundless. 
Groundless. You see, Socrates doesn't argue the matter out hare on common sense 
grounds here. That's a fantastic thing in such a speech where only ccsrnon sense 
would be in order; namely, everyone knows today what corruption means in a 
practical way. I mean, if you take Xenophon—who is much more pedestrian in these 
things than Plato—for example, one thing corrupting the young boys co ul,d mean a ' 

certain sexual misconduct. Xenophon even goes a bit cut of his way to^tu^that 5 ■ ^ 
Socrates was a perfectly decent man in that respect. But it oould also mean, for - 
example, other things; to make them bad democrats. That was also discussed by . 
Xenophon, you know, by his relation to Alcibiades and Gritias, Socrates had a 
' politically corrupting influence. • Socrates doesn't speak of that here a t all . He 
says the cor ru ption charge is groundless but the grounds of this txecstfce^are^ d , 
absolutely fantastic. They imply denial of the polis and of knowledge' in any 
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si gnlfioant sense. So* * 

... . . ••“••• * 

Now we came to the Impiety oharge. Let us read the beginning of that* TesT "Nov ' ‘ ” 
- then, men of Athens, this is then manifest what I said, that Meletos has not taken 

* care to be concerned in these matters either much or little (i.e* not at all)*" 

Ihe constant pun on the name Meletos that reads like the Greek word for caring i the 
carer hasn't oared for educating* That goes with all the ... "Nevertheless tell 
us how do you say that Z corrupt the young ones." You see, so now we come back to 
common sense, to the speoiflc charge of corruption. Yes? Go on* 

*. - • . • •- •* * • 

A j "True the terms of your indictment may be clear that you accuse me ef teaching 
them to believe in new deities instead of the gods recognized by the state* Is not ■ 

• that the teaching of sine would you say has this demoralizing effect?"_ ; • 


Ss 0, that is really bad* Is this the Penguin? I retract my praise. • "Is it not 
by teaching this that I oorrupt?" The word corrupt is perfectly dear* In other 
words, what be does now—that is very important—he reduces the corruption charge 
to the impiety charge* The real thing is not the corruption charge; the real 
thing is the charfea of impiety. And that is a point which must be stressed because 
^ Bumet\, 'especially, did everything he could to minimize the impiety charge. The 
— question does no longer concern knowledge. That is important. . This Greek word which 
is — noci\z\n* Socrates does not nond’tgln the gods. Sow 

nordtlln . that oomes from the word nonos . but it has in itself roughly these two :■ 
Crelevant meaningsi not to worship the gods and npt to believe in the gods. That 
is indistinguishable when you have such a nomlt&n* ''It becomes distinguishable if 
it is said that Socrates does not nonlV&n that the gods are. Then you must 
translate it, "does not believe," you know, because you cannot say "he does not 
worship that the gods are." It has this //«/ V • But now, the eaqihasis, 

• as I say, is not knowledge. It is worship and/or belief. Now what -do you call this? 

I don't know this word, to irritate a fellow so that he makes a statement by making 
'• of which he is licked* How do you .** ; T :• - 


A: Provoke. 



St Provoke! Now Socrates says, "Wfell, do you mean to say that I do not believe 
in the god a of the city,..but in some other gods of mine?" And Meletos says, "No* 
No gods at all* You are a straight cth^st." Nov after this point let us go on* 
* "You strange (or marvelous) Meletos! ; Why do you say that? I do not believe that 
- the sun and the moon are gods as the other human beings believe?" Yes? . Go on* 

At "He certainly"..* 


S: "By Zeus," he says, "gentlemen of the Jury, because he says that the sun is a 
stone and the moon is earth (or earthy)." Yes? Now what is that? That we must 
consider. Socrates has a kind of retreat, but he does not retreat. He says, 
granted for a moment that I don't believe in Zeus and Hera* I would at least 
‘ believe in the sun and moon as gods, in what we call the cosmic gods. Some of you 
may remember our discussion about the 3anouet where they played auch a role. The '* 
v cosmic gods, the gods which natural reason perceives to be gods. Self-moving and 
^*e£*splend£4tbeingSj i w'V.ckcvtry*** ca* £«.€. • Ik* C©d* 

which all human jbeings believe in* > Hew does Socrates answer to that? Meletos says, 
“No. - He says Vae-re/are nofgods, they are Just inanimate things, stones and earth* “ 

' And how does Socrates answer?'. j . r. .• •».'. * 1- • . 7 *. *.’* *• , . ‘. . 
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Is "Do you imagine you are prosecuting as Anaxagoras, ay dear Meletos? Have you 
ao poor an opinion of these gentlemen and do you assume then to be so illiterate 
as not to know that the writings of Anaxagoras are full of theories like these. 

And do you seriously suggest that is from ne that the young get these ideas when 
they can buy them on occasion at the makket place for a shilling at most and ao - 
have a laugh on Socrates" ••• (Laughter from the class.) That's the English 

translation* , 

* ‘ * • . 

e 

St Well, all right. We oan translate ... Go on. 

At "... who claims them for his own, to say nothing of their being so silly. 

Tell me, honestly, Meletos, is that your opinion of me? Do I believe in no god? 

• * 

"No, none at all. Not in the slightest degree." 

*• • 

St Yes. Both swear, by the way. Socrates swears in his question addressed to ■ / 
Meletos and Meletos ... And "by Zeus," each of them. Nov, not even the cosmic - v 
gods Socrates believes, which all men believed in. Socrates does not prove—.that ' 
such has become clear—-that he believes in the gods which the city believes in, 
because that had been ruled out. Granted or not granted. The question is now '' 
only the cosmic gods. And what does he say regarding the cosmic gods? Well, he 
uses at least an argument. And the argument is, "I am not asf Anaxagoras.- An '• ' 
Anaxagoras is a fellow who is an ath^jSyt, but not I.” Not I. That's all. So, in . 
other words, that Socrates believes in the cosmic gods is a bit more plausible, to 
speak cautiously, than that he believes in the Olympian gods. I cannot repeat an 
argument which I developed at soma length when we discussed the Banquet last time. 
Anaxagoras was an ath^st. By stating his views in writing, as we've seen, 

Anaxagoras was corrupting the young or, at least, trying to corrupt the young. New 
we know what corruption Is, don't ve? What does corruption mean now? 

At Impiety. 

St Inpiety. Yes. But impiety, not believing, and that ooaes from noaos . The 
standard is the noreos . No one knows whether the gds are and, In particular, 
whether the sun and soon are not just stones and other inanimate things. The noaos ; 
perhaps a kind of universal nomos. It says that. We must first conclude the ~ 
discussion of this argument before we turn to a general discussion, if ve still 
have time. 

* * e A 

Now how does the argument go on from here? In other words, Socrates argues then as 
follows: you have never heard me say, all right, the sun and moon are inanimate 
things. By what right can you aocuse me of that? You have no leg to stand on. 

And now Socrates turns the table and says, I c an poove to you now that I do believe 
in the gods of the city from your own charge xf liy 1 r "■y. Socrates believes In 
other new demonic things. That was admitted by the accuser and that is a simple ; -• 
piece of forensic rhetoric. ‘He who believes in horsey things believes that there 
are horses. Be who believes in elephantio things believes that there are elephanta.' 

And, therefore, hg.who believes in demonic things believes that there are demons. *. 

There cannot be demonic things if there are no demons. What are demons? Demons 
are either gods or children of gods. ’ In either way, a man who believes in demons 
believes in gods. But which are the gods who are generated, especially by the 
intercourse of human beings and gods, and are more particularly called demons in 
contradistinction to gods? Which are these gods? The sun and moon? No. The . 

- . r ’* ’ - • 
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Olympian gods. That’s it. And Socrates uses the rather blasphemous exanple of 
moles. He who adnits mules are asses—as they are called here—admits that there 
are horses and asses. Therefore someone who believes in beings oreated by the 
mixture of gods and men believes that there are gods. In other words, that > " 

argument doesn't prove anything. It only proves that Socrates was a taich better 
rhetorician than the man was who formulated the charge. The charge of impiety . ' 
is not refuted in any way. The only part of the argument which has an element of 
proof is that regarding the cosmic gods because these are something which we 
Human beings—meaning all human beings with the exception of eoae freaks like 
Anaxagoras—believe in. So we cannot obviate .that. 

3* beyond 

So this is the defense. I mean, the other things are a defense of Socrates' way 
of life—you know, a Justification—but they are not the defense against the 
charge. That's the refutation of the charge. But that is the least important 
thing about the Apology , though it is by no means negligible. Socrates • whole 
presentation, which is underlined all through the explicit intet yr e t a tl oiPbf ths <rt ™ t '*‘*'‘ < 
charge, is that his wisdom consists in ignorance, in knowledge of his ignorance. 

By the way, you see how important this issue of the cosmic gods is. I mean, after 
all the gravest charge is to be an attest. It is a less grave charge not to 
believe in the gods of the city, obviously. So the graver charge of atheism 
would mean to deny that the run and moon are gods. Hov could a man arrive at 
this conclusion, that the sun is merely a stone? How could he arrive at that 
conclusion? What would he have to do? Astronomy. What Socrates was accused of 
doing, you know; walking on the air and looking around and down on the sun. That 
was what he was said to have done in the Clouds . So the astronomy issue is, of 
course, isqjortant. 

Socrates knows then nothing of the greatest things, neither of the gods nor of the 
good. How then can he live? That's the question. How can he live? Because it 
is easy to say, to show, that every knowledge which he does possess, for example 
that he's an Athenian citizen and married to Xantlfippe and what have you, that 
t.M a does not permit him to live because how should he conduct himself as an Athenian 
citizen and as a husband of Xanthippe and all other things? The guiding questions, 
or the crucial questions, he cannot answer. How can he live, as far as we see up 
to now? What is his wisdom? You know that by now. In what does his wisdom 
consist, according to his own declaration? Kiss Hill? 

At In knowing of his ignorance; in knowing what he doesn't know. 

S: Yes. In knowledge of his ignorance regarding the greatest things. But, all 
right, what does it lead to, the knowledge of his ignorance? What follows if he • 
knows that he's ignorant? * . 


A: An attenpt to remedy the situation, to acquire ... 

S: Yes. But let us assume that this is impossible for some reason or other. That 
appears to be the way in which the issue is stated here. Well? 


A; Great caution? , 

S» Yes. Not to assent. Not’ to assent to what he does not know. Not to" r.o rAjzlr. P' 
Yes? Not to believe. Not to believe because he doesn't know. But 
and again, see whether one cannot perhaps know and yetfproperly bring that back to^L' 
^ some. 4 ")9at there is an alternative.^ The first is not nonil&n. And the other is?) 
The only alternative.. . NordV-n.n l j Believing in and accepting the nonos . Living J 


Ursi is not nonlxgjn . '• And tha other is? T 
1 ring in and accepting the nonos . Living J 

fc* 4«.t K *• 
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• by the nonog . That is of course partly ... Also, you know, the oracle, and so on. 
That is not the last word, but we are speaking now only of what has appeared up to .* 

• now. Tou want to say something? .. j s . .*'.•** : ■ • - • ■ . Vi, ' 

• • • ■ . . .... i ‘ ' * ■ • <■ ; . ...... .. 

At Veil. I'm not sure. But to know and to believe, they aren't the sane thing." 

• • . * " ; . • 

St No. All right. What is the difference as it has come to light here? That's 
a very long question because th^s word ... I mean, belief has here this rather 
' innocent use, For example, t&££4A C 5ay5, X is in the hospital, I don't believe 
he is. I have seen bin around this morning. You know? That is not a solemn 
meaning. But believing surely moans here to assent to something of which one does 
not know that it is true. Knowledge is used here rather not in a Tty technical 
■ sense, although the technical sense is not excluded. To repeat, Socrates does of 
course not say, "I know that I know nothing" literally understood, because he knows 
that he's accused among other things. But he says that he is ignorant regarding 
the most important things. And these most important things are obviously the gods 
— and the good, whatever the relation between the gods and the good may be. Did I 
answer your question? Yes? . ( v * ‘ : 

At To know what he does not know would imply that he knows what it would be like 
to know something and I don't understand how these seemingly two statements 
reconcile with one another. • • ... . 

* ** - .* l * . 

St Yes, but is it not ... Yen are perfectly right. One would have to go beyond 
I ha ^6 that but , let us first take what you said. In order to say that I know that I do 
^ kno. what jk • I«s. That is true. But is this not also possible, to 

' have a common sensible knowledge of knowledge, as distinguished from a -poo rly 

developed knowledge of knowledge? I mean, for example, thisHten, ij e-b* 

•ays-^omething-to-the-common-seivsi-cal'aan- and the other says, "I know it. I have £ 
seen it." Yes? Good. I mean, we don't go into a very subtle question how such £u 
knowledge is possible,'We all understand whether it "»e 
sense. .All right. And we also'knov that there is a kind of legitimate 
/ ; A ^eferenc*r-*^*son,' and without having s&evaloped Ua * doctrine of the syllogism, we 
Joan see that someone contradicts himself. So we can also see that someone makes 
VcaVfliM assertions and that they are formally untenable like Mel\os here who says Socrates 
, J doesn't believe in gods but believes in demons, yes? That doesn't require a 

developed5o*c. /o* M • But I would go even further tc answer your question and 
, say, if I say I do no.know the most important things, I know what tha most 
important things are. That is very plain. But the most important things appear to 
be the gods and the good. Now can one not prove that these are the most important 
things? I mean, on the basis of our everyday knowledge %4iich no sensible man would 
ever question, can we not prove that? I mean, that is of the utmost importance for 
human life as a whole whether there are or there are notgods. 

- • . . V . : _ . • . effect- 

.• A: ; But are the gods so important? Or the fact of their being gods or the Sewt that 
.• their being gods has on ^i*e?*? _*’••• ‘ 4 • * * - • 

■•--..Si What do you take All right. Let us then specify it and say Socrates doesn'i 
• I know vhat is most important for man. Let us forget about the gods for the time belnj 
and speak of the good. If you do not know what the good is, you cannot act rational! 
• • .1 mean, you don't know what to choose, whether.one should rather commit suicide or 
•- * . do what this principal did, shooting the young kid, • . ’ i ’ • If we are 

really ignorant $ooc {, ti ' Y-“ v * . 

A: This kind of mores wouldn't seem to be confined to jiwta^ man ? • 

c/ie • 


s . Well. Keletos says, all Athenians, yea? And Soerotea looks around and asks sons 

a normal citixan, "How do you know this?" Well, ultimately ha did tall somet hin g, 
"Thia'ia how our fathers lived." And then Socfcates can fight and say, "Well, your 
fathers ‘" imn said certain things about the distance from Athens to Sparta for example— 
v-ind of thing—that you know now isn't true.". So in tradition one can aay that. 

All right. And then we go on. How does he know? And it proves to be eomethlng like 
traditions of the fathers and that is not sufficient. I mean, alt h o u g h this ••• 

* , * a • 

q. ^t tl» gods, in other words, can prove something that is otherwise improvable,. 

Ss That would be one way. That would be one wsy to say the answer to the location. 

(Vnat is good?" can be proven by the gods and therefore there must be eoda. Yes, but 

still, that would have to be established. How do we know that there are gods? Sow if 
the gods are questionable, that aeens the good would become questionable an that ground, 
too. We don't know, / • • •' • 

. * * , * aa . 

How can Socrates live? And up to this point, wo cannot aay more than there is this ••• 

alternative: either in obeying the the nomos who claims to know end who is • 

surely more respected than ary chanco human being. Surely it is questionable, but at 
least it makes some popular sense. And then the alternative is not to act. And that is 
what Socrates is going to say immediately after that: I did not act. I mean, he aays, 
first act politically but then he enlargas it. He did not act. But obviously one -- . 
cannot be literally accused for something olss. And he went to the war and then to , : . 
ti» jury and so on. So that cannot be quite literally true. But we must face that: • 
we see at point that Socrates knew that difficulty which is now c all i n g us in the 

social sciences, only it is much broader and it is not stated in terns of value Judgments . 
as it is here, but that is implied. What was the way in which he found out? Somehow . . * 
it aeens, pp to this point, that it was precisely tho reflection of his ignorance, his * 
not knowing, of the good which led him out of the vildnerneas. Whether that can become 
fully clear from the Analogy , ve must see, but surely that must become clearer than it . . 
it is now from the rent oi the work. Did I answer you? I mean, at least to the extant . 
that I pointed to th>* vay which we have to taka now. So ‘ 

So the ques^oa"is stated in this work with a very great radicalism. Punishment. • . 

It is sivstTsstod that punishnent, if it is to be rational, would of course presuppose : „ * 
fcaovuedg* of good. And instruction, also, as distinguished from punishment. Tou ; *.•:*. * 
.eneaber the distinction in Aristophanes re making people winged by words end . - • - 

whippings. That is this came distinction. Both ore impossible as rational methods. 

Yea, but it goes beyond that. Look at the punitive systems. It la generally assiced 
that among the nodes of punishnent which men inflict on one another, capital pu n i shm e n t 
is the worst. I do not wish to go now into the niceties of gradation among capital 
punishment—youknow, drawing quartering ami hanging—tut let us leave it et the general 
statement that capital punishnent is generally regarded as much worse than a fine, a mosey 
fine, or imprisonment and so on. What does this presuppose? Knowledge! That life is 
of a much higher value than freedom to circulate and money. We presuppose that life 
is valuable. On reflection, ve would perhaps say it is not necessarily the highest • 

value , but it is surely a very high value. And all of it, too. The tr e m en dous 
medical establishments are a proof of how highly ve value our life. Toward the ’ .* '* 

end of this book it is suggested that death being death, being asleep with dreams is 
perhaps better than almost everything which we esteem. But not everything. Because 
if you say, for example, that not life is the highest thing, but virtue. All 
right. But virtue means, of course, virtue of a living human being. Or if you • 
take Socrates' special assertion, the philosophic life, the life of examination, is 
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the best. That beoomes questionable by this questioni is not death, as dreamless 
sleep which ia'fcistinguishable of oourse from simple non~fer&$», one night ... .« 

One long night is better than the day. If that beooaes a question, everything is ' 
a question, everything beeones questionable, And wt the paradoxical fact is, 
Socrates, in ap^terjtias dedicated especially his^&l-b life to what ha regardad as 
the one thing heH&W'ind aomehov, in place of knowledge, this wisdom, And 

' ve must read i&at he did, hov he succeeded. * Mr. Oilman? ’ .« 

• As Did Socrates rest content with a oommon sense understanding of what knowledge 
is any more than he had common sense understanding of what a good and evil human 
being wasty* fAe. f »J tentative answer to this question 

■Ac that there was a oomaon sense understanding of knowledge of ignorance which he 
is not ... There is also a oonaaon sense understanding of good and bad. 


Ss Let me put it this way. I would draw this conclusion from what you say; would 
one not have to go beyond that what I said? Socrates has knowledge of ... lou 
see, that is not mere ooramon sense knovledge. For eoanple, let us take the simple 
case of Socrates’ refutation of Meletos, yes? Let us take the statement of Meletos 
_&»<* * . • * • *s it stands, that this is self-contradictory and therefore 

absurd as knowledge and no other knowledge which you acquire from studying, say 
from logic and so on, cculd improve that knowledge as regarding the self-contradictory 
character of Meletos* statement. And therefore it is more than common sense 
knowledge. The alternative would be this: to say that Socrates does not know he 
does not know but that he only opipe^s f tha* he. does not know—that was a line taken W 
a certain skepti<*\is\ echoed wfc^Wdb-Plartro—and Socrates oontradicted 
by claiming to know his ignorance. Socrates did not oontradict himself. And, at 
any rate, that is exactly the difference between Socrates and skepticism because, 
as you observe, that whenever the mere ... The fact that some knowledge is possible 
is admitted by Socrates. That alone can be the cure for his problem. And of course - 
the question would be, even to establish that, what are those people who say we <k> 
not have any knowledge—the real skeptics. Is this not a tenable position? And I 
think that is implied in the work of Plato, not developed in this one, but Implied 
throughout, that skepticism proper is impossible. And one only has to look at the 
si m pl e fact that all skepticism uses arguments to show that we do-not know. And 
these arguments all lsply knowledge, very simply. One old doctfr&k of skepticism 
is the unreliability of the senses. They give specimens of that. They never speak 
of the errors of our ears regarding sounds and of our eyes regarding colors. I’m 
sorry I Of our eyes regarding sounds and of our ears regarding colors. They kwv 
that the hearing has its object sounds and that the sight has its object colors and 
so on. All skepticism thrives on presupposed knowledge. Whether this is knowledge 
^.pihe highest sense, that is another matter. Without it no possible argument* Ttafti 
«b ao h u m a n position of any kind, this thinking. 


What Socrates implies, naturally, and ve must see later an Aether ve can bring this 
out, is that this knowledge—which no one can rejeot—does not necessarily give us 
an Indication as to what is good and bad. And that is, of course, what he said. 
Ultimately, the So era tic argument will have to be a recourse to the nature of ««n. 

Hit we must see/-. e.« l /g £./£a.y* • The references of it are • 

there from the very beginning, when he uses these homely similes; if you had acquired 
oolts or calves, and now you have acquired sons. Sons are not calves; men are not 
brutes. That gives us a key. What is good ve mean primarily what is good for man 
, and what man is and what la characteristic of man is ^ly the answer for what 
is good. *•** v 

7es, I think ve must turn to that next time. We will have a report by Mr. Strickland, 


I 
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dwellers. And you keep your young people massed together like « herd of colts 

- at grass. None of you takes his own oolt, dragging him away from his fellows In 
spits of his fretting and fusing, and puts a special groom in charge of him, and 
trains him by rubbing him down and stroking him and using all the means proper to 
ohild-mrsing, so that he may turn out not only a good soldier but also e-cood-aan Afefc 

- *fc© managementty and oities." You see, the Spartan education is aasa education—of 
course, not what we understand today by^mass education but of herds, of herds. The 
true education is that of an individual with a private tutor who cares for him 
alone. Callias* position is inbetween. He seeks a tutor for his two sons. There¬ 
fore, that is a symbol of the fact that the virtue which his sons are going to 

* achieve are those belonging to the virtue of a human being and of a citizen. The 
virtue of a human being simply would be that of the individual} that of a citizen, 
of a group. Two is inbetween. 

4 . , • ** , 

Now let us begin at 213 9» at the moment where Socrates begins his examination of 
his fellow-citizens. Yes? Whoever has it, read it. "I went to one of those who 
are supposed to be wise so that I could refute the oracle there in front of him, 
showing to the oracle that this cne is wiser than I, but you, the oracle, said I 

was wise." Do you have that? \ 

• * * ■ .. 

A: "I went first to a man who had a high reputation for wisdom. I felt that here, 
if anywhere, I should succeed in disproving the oracle and pointing out to my 
divine a , *You s&id th_t I was ti.o wisest of men, but here is a man who 

is wiser than I am.* Well, I gav« a thorough examination to this person—I need 
not mention his name, but it was ons of cur politicians that I was studying when I 
had this experience—and ir. conversation with him I formed the impression that 
although in many people's opinion, and especially in his own, he appeared to be 

* wise, in fact he was not; that when I began to try to show him that he only thought 

; he was wise and was not really so, /?> u efforts wtYSL'b® resent^tW-e, both by him and by . 
many of the other people present. Ebwever/l reflected as I walked away, I am 
certainly^wi|e^ th|Ln this man. It is only too likely that neither of us has any 

* knowledge o f‘‘bool; st uff but he thinks that he knows something which he does not 

*- know, whereas I am quite conscious of ry ignorance. At any rate, it seems that I 
am wiser than he is to this extent, that I do not think that I know what I do 

-- not know." 4 .** .. .* \ ^ 

"After this I went on to interview a man with an even greater reputation for wisdom. 
And I. formed the same impression again. And here too I incurred the resentment of 
the man himself and a number of others." - ... .. . . 

-'St Yes. 0 £et us stop here. Many of them, many others. So the first examination 
is then upon the political man. There is one expression which is crucial: neither 
of us, he says, seems to know anything noble and good. Anything noble and good. 

In other words, no one is completely ignorant. For example, clearly each knows that 
the other is a human being and that they are in the city of Athens and so on. The 
word knowledge is here used irt the widest sense that they know nothing worthwhile. . 
Nothing noble and good. And one can also say this implies also they do not know 
• what the noble and the good is. And that is the greatest implication as will appear 
later. Let us read the immediate sequel where we left off. Ve cannot possibly read 
. the whole. / • 

. * * ' • • . . ‘ # ► • •' . 

A* "From that tine on I interviewed one person after another. I realized with 
- distress and alarm that I was making isyself unpopular but I felt compelled to put 

ay" ... • •• • ••■ 
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At Was it an attempt to avoid using the name of a god? \ '. ' *. v ' .*.V 

. * ‘ * ** " * *1 • '* *•/”;“* ' ,* * **• % ’ 

ST Answer yourself. .V ' * • ' .. * .;v* b 

it im. v ' : ‘ ';'••• /• ** •.* . ’• •**; * ’ 

St No! Beoansa it. says all the tine "by Zeus" and "by Hera." Z think he swears 
in this verysomewhere, "By Zeus." But he says "by Zeus" all the time. 

No. That can't be true. There is in the Oorgias . 482B, there is a little 
explanation: "By the dog god of the Egyptians"; that gives us some indication. ~ * 

Who were the Egyptians, I mean apart from the fact that they dwelled in the Nile ' 

Valley and built pyrardnds? The Egyptians were presented in Herodotus' great 

work as men of excessive piety. They worshipped anything and one oould first*' * : 

say that is a part of the fact that Socrates has a kind of extreme piety that he 

worshipped that. There is a funny passage in the dialogue Lysis ,^211E. which I 

will read: "One get possession of horses, another dogs,, another money, and 

another honor.' Of these things I carel^ttle. But for the possession of friends 

I have quite a passionate longing and vkc^i- rather obtain a good friend than the r • 

best quail or cock in the world, yes, by Zeus, rather than any horse or dog 

(meaning these which are infinitely more valuable than a quail or cock). By 

Zeus,^rather,than a horse or dog. I believe even, bybthe dog, that rather than -> . ’. v '\ 

all gold, the Persian kings' gold, I would choose to gain or be a . ' \ 

comrade." You see, you have the two together—by Zeus, by the dog. And in the 

connection he mentions dogs as a rather desirable possession. A dog is mentioned 

together with a horse. Xenophon, as I said, never mentions this oath of Socrates. 

But he does something equivalent. He tells the story of a man who has a hard ’ . • 
threatened by wolves and he seeks a dog to protect the herd. And then there is a' 
conversation, if I remember Trail, between the dog and the wolf and then a conversa¬ 
tion between the dog and someone else and then the dog swears by Zeus. That was the 
difference between Plato, and Xenophon, this little difference. _ 

Bat what really does it mean if we do not take this ironical excessive piety too Serj*/Alj? 

I believe it is a Joke and, in a way, a rather annoying jok e but I cannot 
prove that. I mean there are certain suggestions in the proolnjot^ wfaich brought fVKy p(vo 
me to believe that but I don't know whether it would stand up under analysis of 
all the passages. It is a kind of joke at vulgar pietythe belief in Zeus, Hera 
and so on. Socrates, I believe, said this: "You talk all the time about these gods 
as if you knew thsa. The j^&ts tell stories as if they had been present. They : 

are presented as beings who take a special interest in men, are very much concerned * 
with men. Now examine that. You say that the gods are a species of living beings 
who care for men. You don't know that. Very profound studies,.would be needed to . 
prove such beings care for men. But there is one species of btusaif' being which is 
empirically known to everyone as caring for men. One species only. ' And what is 
that? It's really in itself an extraordinary fact. The dogs." The dogs are the 
only species who take to men in that way. That's strange. I think that Is part of 
the story; part, I don't know whether that's the whole. * "• ; 

”•* . ujAat" . > - *.'•*. 

Now Socrates turns to the poets but, you see, to sH kinds of poets; To the poets * 

of tragedies, and of dithyrambs and the others. Well. In a way he means of course 
all poets but it is very remarkable that he does not mention here the oaaic poet. 

Nov what about the wisdom of the poets, which was much more admirable than that of - s * 
the politicians? What did ve see here? Nov let us read that. "I take up their * **. 
poems which seem to be v&st carefully made by them." Yes?> '* • • - .. . 

A: "I used to pick up what I thought were some of their most perfect works and V- 
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queation then closely about the meaning of what they had written in the hope of 
incidentally enlarging ay own knovd.edgo<> Well , gentleman,, 1 hesitate to tell you 
the trutho but it mist be told« It is hardly an exaggeration to say that any of 
the by- 9 tandera could have explained those poems better than their actual authors 0 
So I soon made up ay mind about the poets too 0 I decided that it was not wisdom 
that enabled them to write their poetry, but a kind of instinct or inspiration*" 

3% Tea* "$r some nature," more literally translated* "3y some nature and god 
possesaedo" Yes? 

A t "Such as you ’aeo in seers and prophets who deliver all their subline messages 
without knowing in the least what they mean* It soenod clear to oc that the poets 
were In much the 3amo case* And I also observed that the vary fact that they were 
poets made then think that they had a perfect understanding of all subjects 

of which they were totally ignorant* So I left that line of Inquiry too with the 
same sense of advantage that I had felt in the case of the politicians*" 

3» Yes« The poets understand their own doings less than the hearers* The poets 
work not by wisdom but by some nature and inspiration* Like whom? like some 
other human beings. 


A i Priests? 

_ fa 

3: Yes, priests not exactly, but like the soothsayers and like the jereja* iou>' 
remember S ee rafr o s hadn’t heard this from Apollo* He had heard it from i or cl a * ~ 
Soorates, by believing in the oracle* Socrates believes in the utterances of an 
unwise being because what Is true of the poets is true of the prophetess In Delphi, 
tooo Yet he oxaninoe^^neoe utterances of an unwise being,wM L S h ls his wlacor.,7 'e 
is wiser than the SiliM&e&s, than the oracle. The result of all these things is 
that Soorates is hated and envied* but also—that's always the other aide of it—a 


fa thin 


certain feeling of superiority 
himself* You see, the poets 

A A. M. A a.*. _ J — —A. - 


i>Ofl <&LdOo 
m' <& the 


!Tee from t 
part, the 


.uslon 
part, and 


it is quite the widest part because it throws light on the problem of the 

oraolo and the oracle is tb starting point of the whole thing. 


Haw the third stage, the artisans—the manual workers one could almost say* What 
happenod there* Now they possessed knowledge* The shoemaker knows why he does 
what he does, whereas the poet, according to this description, does not know what 
he does* But they believe that they are wise in the greatest things and there they 
.are absolutely wrong* They have a limited wisdom, hut they claim to be 3/>d 

'Now this passage* this third sentence that goes* "But, 0 Athenians, they 
seemed to me to have the same defect as the poets," Do you have that? 


, Ai. "Bit, gentlemen* each professional expert seemed to share the same failings 
^I had noticed in the poets* I mean" **o 

Si No* no* That is not oorrect* There is something else* "The poets and the 
good craftsmen*^ 3a omitted that* The good craftsmen* He spoke hare, let ua 
say, of the artisans,, if I may try to bring out the meaning of the Greek 

word for craftsman, which I have said bef oroideroe o J«f f) , that is also used for 
craftsman but it has a wider moaning. So it can also be'used in the sense of 
magi strata* Iitorally + it Mara something like people who vrorl^^i tgggjo l ti f */d &. , 
in the demos * but not only the shoemakers,.tkor^fvgreAthe magistrates. 

And you only have to look up tills wordy is the English' tejwsfiejis ; 'see"^hat this 

is a tern 00 * The moaning of magistrate occurs in Thucydides and other classical 
writings, to say nothing c t inscriptions* The politicians too are a kind of crafts¬ 
men* The politicians too do have a tehrti*, an art* the good ones* But what Soorates 
says here la also implied* Just as Socrates lacks the wisdom of the astronomers 
and he laoks the wisdom of the educators, he also lacks the wisdom of the statesmen* 
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That's Important. And needless to say that he lacks the wisdom of the craftsmen 
in the simple sense because he's not a shoemaker and so on. All these men ( eves 
thegood statesman, have some vision but not the vis cbm regard^ in the highest 

Many Athenians are wiser than Soorates. They all have a sphere in which •. 
they are competent, in vhioh they can give reasons why they do what they do. But 
these Athenians are visor than Socrates in sr partial -eoriSs, in little things. He 
is wiser than all Athenians in the greatest things because he knows that ho has 
no knowledge of then. But don't overlook the claim vhlch Socrates makes while 
being prosecuted for a capital orlme. "I am wiser," he says, "than all of you." 
Imagine. Such insolenoei Xenophon puts it that Socrates' defense speech was 
famous because of the big mouth, one could almost translate, which he had. 
'" MegalaitrVn . .which is a derogatory term for talking big. He was tal k i n g big. 

So he does not flatter his accusers or judges. This is the end of the examination. 
I mentioned last time that Socrates dll not examine the astronomers and the 
Sophists. At least not according to this report. The people for one of whoa he 
could be mistaken. Why did he not examine them? The oracle, of course. The 
Delphic god, by implication, denies the wisdom of the astronomers and the Sophists 
by saying no one is wiser than Socrates. But the verdict of the Delphian god 
. oannot be acoepted without examination, as we have seen, and in this most Important 
respect, the oracle was not examined. If we knew only the Apology- and the siigale 
listener, the intelligent listener to Socrates' defense knew only the Apology— 
no writings of Socrates and they^naver talked to Socrates—this really must be 
.de batable , this point. Wxd 

I repeat then the question: What is the content of Socrates' wisdom? Let us read 
the answer which he gives in the immediate sequel, 23A 5, "But in this respect the ’’ 
god seems in truth to be wise and in this oracle to make this assertion, that 
human wisdom is of little or no worth." Do you have that? 

A: Yes. "But the truth of the matter, gentlemen, is this: that real wisdom is 
the property of gods and this oracle is his way of tailing us that human wisdom 
. has little or no value. It seems to me that he is not referring literally to 
Socrates but has merely taken my name as an example as if he would say to us, the 
wisest of you men is he who has realized like Soorates that in respect to wisdom he 
is really worthless." ... 


St Yes. So Socrates possesses human wisdom, i.e., wisdom of little or no value. “ 
.This human wisdom is distinguished from wisdom proper, which would be superhuman, 
as wither the gods have it or the astronomers and Sophists may have it for all we 
know. Yet to become aware of this Ignorance regarding the greatest things and to 
make others aware of it is service to the gods, as is said in the immediate dequel. 
A service. Now we could read this up to this point as follows: Human wisdom is 
identical with humility, but on the other hand, lest we m isunderstand this sentence 
in a biblical sense, humility is nothing to be proud of, if I may express myself 
oodeally or oontradiotorily, if you want. In other words, this humility is simply 
a sobriety, to be aware of your ignorance. But then Socrates uses a somewhat 
different expression. Let -us read the immediate sequel where ve left off. 


A: "That is why I still go about seeking and searching in obedienoe to the diUne 
oemsand. If I think that anyone is vise bafr- 1 b gtnoa no stranger" ... 

.. OijM Of * ' 

3: You see, there is here a careful reference to these strangers vhioh would ? 
include Qorgias and(Prodioos and Elppias but nothing, is said about Pw-hvgoras •) Yes? 
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A* '’And whan I think that any parson is not wise, I try to help the oause of the 
god by proving that ha is not® n 

S* Tea, mors literally, "I assist tbs god,'’ "I oooo to the help of the god®" 

That is inport auto This service to the god is an assistance to the godo Now as an 
assistance to the god it is of course something to be proud ofo Hot everyone can 
assist Apolloo Why does the god need assistance? Why does he need it? I mean, what 
we have seen before® We have hare a practical example here before of why Apollo 
needs assistance He needs no assistance for inspiring the iord a- That he takes 
oare of® But once the has spoken, what happens next? The oracles wero 

famous for their ambiguity, for their obscurity, for their lade of clarity® The 
god cannot produce that, or will not produce that, and the tasn need clarity and this 
is done by a human examination® In this sense, the god needs assistance® Yes? 

As Is not Socrates® using the oracle ® 0 ® Gould it not be interpreted as s imply 
Socrates* irony towards the audience hare? On the one hand, he’s being tiled for 
impiety and on the other hand he claims that everything he does is the expression 
of his duty to the god® 

3s Ycu are, I think, ninety-nine per cent correct® Let as state this as clearly 
as I cano In a strict sense, everything is ironical in a Platonic dialogue® Ivoivca I 
wander if it doesn't mean sneering, or Jthis kind of thing® What does irony mean 
originally? We have to go back to the or£ginal%o?i^ Originally, simply a devices 
it means dissimulation® And it is applied—I wonder if it is applied in the Clouds ? 
Or is it in another conio fragment? I dorrt know—to Socrates® But then it acquires, 
through Socrates , a good meaning 0 Dissimulation has a good meaning if 

there is a noble dissimulation® Now in this sense the word is used by Aristotle 
whan he speaks of the magnanimous man In the Sthjcs® A magnanimous man is ironical 
toward the many® What does this mean? The nagnanimous man, as Aristotle defined 
it, is a man who possesses all virtues, and is aware of them® So the magnanimous 
man is a man of noble pride about his achievements, you can say® But when spoaking 
to the many, to people without achievements, he dissembles his superiority® That 
is his humanity. So noble dissimulation means to dissimulate one 8 8 superiority. 

It does not consist in saying to a man who is blind, "What ;jondorful eyes you have ,," 
or to a man dth any other defect ®oo But it is dissimulation of superiority on 
the part of a superior mono How that applies especially to that kind of superiority 
which the ancient thinkers regarded a3 the highest! namely, wisdom® Irony, in the 
Socratio sense, is dissembling one’s wisdom in the sense of one's superiority® But 
what does it mean, to dissemble one's wisdom? To present oneself as less intelligent 
than one la® And that is of course what Socrates, in a uay, doeoj I mean, the 
famous story, "I don’t know," and Socrates ask a questions, never answers than, these 
famous stories® That is irony in one way, but one rust see the background of the 
humanity in it® And whenever Socrates speaks to anyone in the dialogues, he speaks 
with a view to Tdurt the other fellow can understand or what vm be useful to that 
man® That Is the irony 0 New if this is fundamental irony, everything is ironic® 

Can you ropoat your statement now, Hr, Faulkner? 

\i I think I stated, or im plied, that he uses the oracle, more or less, in a way, 
simply as a Joke on the Athenian peoplo® 

3i lure, sure® I mean, that Is dear® I find it that way too® But that doesn't 
dispose of the problem because you have only to generalize that® You have hare an 
unwise sayings I moan, a saying going back to a human being who did not know what 
she was saying® And this proves to be wiser than she could have thought® But is 
this not so? I moan, let's generalize® Let's forget about tho oracle® Is this 
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not our hunan situation regarding j( altogether if you generalize that? 

We are opposed to certain things# Opinions are embodied in our institutions# in 
our pbSiii'sr in the very torus of our languages., And the language doesn't know why. 

And the opinions don't know why* But then thoy prove to nake sense on erarnination<. 
All ourH&SEu&ve* knor&edge are prooedod by opinions which Tiiah 

are not fully wise# because they don't know why# but whicth anbody wisdom* To conic r 0 
pHStt/t+day ... '■epkcc fct* o/je />»eons'?7*the oracle ty tradition* Socrates doesn't 
accept'traditions in this sense# but he doesn't reject than either* They contain 
saoe wisdom and perhaps nuoh wisdom—-that depends on That kind of tradition* So 
I think we have to. taka this more seriously* That Socrates did not believe the 
tent* and Acollo rl®»* c and aoaSvft is not a merely Joking* In Plato's 
seriousness# there is always playfulness* But also vfce versa—in all his playful¬ 
ness# there is seriousness* I neon# this is an apology* a very solemn thing* is 
in a way a grotesque oonedy* Sou oan Isolate the comedy# very easily; that Socrates 
here doesn't refute the charge# that in a way he tells them* what you know about ne 
from Aristophanes, if you read it with some caro, that is all true except 
jtrepalade 3 o I never did such a foolish thing* Only it is no longer true now 0 
That I did when I tjss nuoh younger* This is in a way suggested* And many other 
things* The whole conversation with Melatos# that is simple comedy* You know* the 
accusation is salf-contradiotory. He doesn't even have to prove that he believes 
in the gods because the accusation admits that he believes in the gods* And aoj'ono 
But on the other hand# the playful is also not merely that* Therefore, it is never 
sufficient to any it's ironical* Never* Tea? 


As I have a question* It says n god, u and in ny book it's singular* Now in the 
translation should it be gods or doos he refer to it as god? 

3* Ihat's a very good point and a very important point* There are people who 
wwld, and I believe r»3t of then would# translate in their teanalatlon when god 
® tc aip*HE*a in the 3 ineular# Cod with a capital G and whan It a p rae.w ^ s in the plural, 
of course* gods wath a small go \ 3 misleading, because this distinction as 

we know it through the Biblical edilteirbetween tho one true God and tho many false 
gods is of course not a Greek distinction in this way* I mean even those who were 
in a t ray monotheists like ITato admitted also ether gods* I mean# thmrwpre. not. , 

sinply monotheists* I mean they didn't acceptZcv* Hdrviwt*FhS uftiak 4 f* 

Tjord# when it occurs# hatheos* the god* that, may moan—and means in many cases— 
that particular god va are speaking about# Apollo* I mean* in the perfect 
trcnalatlOTV--Tjhich of course doesn't exist—it would have to bo translated *the 
god" with a snail g* ^And of course it nay also be Td.thout tho article* Then I 
Trould translate it o §p Also written with a capital G# not suggest nore than 

the text really says* The god could also be of course# the highest god# the »&<»• 
ruler of the unimrso 0 That could very well be* That depends on the context* 

But tho god nay very well moan the god in question* You know, on some occasions 
it may ba Apollo# in other oases may bo Dionysus or whatever it may be* Yes? Good* 


Q* How doos he know that ho should assist tho god and point out to others that 
they*To not wiso? Isn't it enough Ju3t to find out that they aren't Td.se T&thout 
pointing it out to them Tihen In pointing it out to than he's arousing their enmity? 

5 1 lie takes up that question later* That belongs to that broad question toward 
Tihlch I'm t forking ry way 0 -Aiat does Goo rates know? How can he lift if, asb-*«S Ac 
/ glenee# he doos not know arythng? The foot that he knows that he's an Athenian 
citizen doos not oven prove that he should obey the lavs of Athens because there 
is still tho question* should one obey the laws* But 111 answer your question as 
you stated it* How does he know? He knows# believes that tho god mat say the 
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truth, yes? It is not right for! you to lie, he says* But what the god says hwe, 
as he understands it, is nanifestly not true, I mean, as far.as he knows, that 
he should be the wisosto And th e answer; .hy not i * Tou oan mere c.i/r»os«f\ 

pMlooop tay ihji'H A./n o But when by the meantnation the god proves to be right, J 
the prestige of the god increases and he has a feeling that this means this 
obscure h statement, that Socrates is wiser than tt a others, 

is true and tharefbre it includes an incentive, an injunction, to So orates always 
to go through that process by whioh the god’s hidden wisdom becomes manifesto And 
that is what be dido 
/) ce<A 

Qj But dAdrtH he point out to others that they are uimlaoT 

St Generally, you see, that is so<> Be is not concerned with others 0 He is 
concerned with the god and him but he cannot find out the truth of the god's 
statement—So orates is wiser than the others—except by looking at the others and 
finding out by conversations with them that they are less wise, 

Qj But what I mean is, can't he examine them, talk to then, and thereby prove to 
hims e lf without then going outright and telling them whether they are wise or not? 

S* No, he doesn't hare to tell them* It is sufficient »,<> They say something, 

"I know it is absolutely true,” and Sooratos aaya, r *3ow do you know, what are your 
reasons?” And then Soorates says, "Let's look at these reaeonso Reason number 
o ne is wrongi reason number three is wrong*" So, If he would be perfectly silent 
dt that poin^than Socrates would*8fc become "unpopular” with that nan, I mean, that 
• it-ci Qarmo ^ be avoided, As a very misanthropio man once said, HobtJss To disagree with 
a man means tacitly to aacuee him of ignorance. And you would be surprised how 
perceptive and sonsitivo army poople ufao otherwise are not perceptive at all are on 
this nattero Hxat is vulgarly known as vanity,, but that is unfortunately a part 
of the human scene, 

Qj Ait if we leave asido for a second the possibility hat the people who convict 
Socrates have boon hurt by him and want to get back at him, isn't it quite possible 
that Socrates has nisroad the knowLodgo level of tho aadionce in the sense that 
ho either overratos than or underrates then? In fact, hio irony is discovered* 
it's not irony, it's actually 3aroasBo I moan, last semester tjb waro talking 
about this in tho other dialogue, 'Whan the other person roaliaos that it's irony 
on your port, it bocomae saroaam and insolence. 

Si Insolence, Insolence, Sure, Tes, but then, -idiot twuld follow? That Soeratoa 
would not dispose of the enmity, of the hatred of hin, He would only confirm it 
and perhaps Jfco inaroase it, los? That 3esms to have happened, And that would 
raise the question, is Sooratos not responsible for his own condemnation? That 
ia jyooct quostion boom so, on the other hand, is it not so that Soaratea tells 
thea in a language which they can understand, "I cannot live differently than I 
live," 'bat is this? I believe it is truo 0 Ko could not live differently than he 
lived and slnoo his way of life created the hatred he had to bear the consequents, 
Be come to that later,, 

iou Sooratos' service * or assistance, to the god has the consequence that Socrates 
has no political or domestic activity—he has no time—and hence he lives in tarv- 
thousand-fold poverty. He uses this suggestion of very groat wealth—ten thousand 
—in order to bring out „« Sow JWculd I put that in^^vl don't know a good 
dngllah parallel to that. In terw-thousand-fold poverty* 
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Aj A college professor? 

3 a Yes„ it wold be that! Some of them live oven in nucb-leas-fold poverty,, I neon, 
some get raich less than ten thousand as you can 3oe from thjft 5f-«. 0 You 

could say perhaps,, he livos in one of the highost poverty brackets in the country 0 
And that is very strange,? Although he lives as such a poor nan, his companions 
are the sons of the wealthiest,? Of the wealthiest mono This, incidentally, 
onstws a simple question which wo raist be realistic enough to raise; what were 
the sources of Socrates® livelihood? Although he didn’t work, he didn't Ignore 
that he has to live, An absolutely propor question, it aeons to me c I think it is 
answered most beautifully in Xenophon's Oeconoadcus which deals with economics— 
with private economics, that is—and therefore, since Socrates is a teacher of 
economicso we have to apply the question to him, And I think the answer is the 
question in a brief discussion at the beginning where they aay what is money, what l 
is property, and by virtue of a very sophisticated definition of property, they 

arrived at the conclusion tha t friends m ay be_aone y« That was Socrates* m oney,_/TNry u*,7' 

He had those wealthy people,* I mean, with good breeding externally^ but still -war* 
And they of course made Socrates the more hated because they thought it was very fat* 
great fun to go to a pompous ass and tri.th all decorations and dignities and then ( 

to show him up e Well, it redounded to So era tea* unpopularity, You remember the 
previous statement about the older comrade of Socrates, Chairephon, who was a 
frtend of the multitude and that's a different generation. The consequence of this 
story—that Socrates was acconpaniod by these young aid wealthy met^-is that he 
corruptod the young because those dignitaries, naturally, didn’t think that this 
was tho right thing to do but it was a luxury? 

flow in this connection, tho calumny against Socrates is reformulated, in 5 to 
7o Non these unmask od men say that what people say— beoauao they can't possibly 
say, "He has found me out," so they oust a alumni ate—so the worst they can say 
about him, what is generally said about all philosophers; namely, the things aloft 
and those under the earth and not believing in the gods and making the weaker 
speech stronger. You see, not believing in the gods is now in the center booauso 
ooo We cons back, we will see that this is the crucial issue later. And then he 
speaks of the three aocusors by name—Heietos, AnytVte and Iyuon, itoletos spoke for 
the poots, was angry on behalf of the poets; Anyttfs ms angry on behalf of the 
craftsmen and politicians; and Iyoon on behalf of the orator3 0 So the orators are 
now added, as you see, and the artisans and politicians are represented by one and 
the same nan. Both artisans and politicians have to do with tho demos . Either 
they belong to the demos , as tho artisans proper, or they work in the demos or on 
the demos r the politicians,, Anytos is in the middle. He seems to have teen the 
most important of the three as is shown also by the dialogue Mono , 


How then, Socrates turns to the defense against the present accusers. And then he 
quotes the formal charge. Do you have that, in 243? Now lot us take the charge, 
the charge made against him. Do you have that? 


As 

Ss 


"Sooratos is guilty of 1 ,,, 

W0*<i 

No, no, road the preceding verse. The ianodiate 'verse, 

W prj s 


As "I shall now try to defend myself against lieletos, high-principled and patriotic 
as ho claims to be, and after that against the rest. Let us first consider their 
deposition again as though it represented fresh prosecution. It runs something like 
this;” ,,, 
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Sj You aoQ, "something like this," Tes? 

Aj "Socrates is guilty of corrupting the minds of the young and of believing in 
deities of his own invention instead of the gods recognized by the state," 

S: Literally n not believing in the goda /, recogjtLzsd, believes, but other strange, 
deooniu things, 7os? 

As "Suds is the charge. Let us examine them" 

S', Tea, such: not this. You see, Plato makes it dear by references before and 
after that the charge i3 not quoted literally, Ey a fortunate accident, the literal 
version of the charge lias been preserved in Dii-genes* £.aevfio Xenophon, too, 
does not quote the charge literally, but Xenophon makes very minor, almost 
invisible, changes, Plato makes vary big changes. In the true charge, the oharge 
of Impiety comes first, before the oharge of corruption. And secondly, Flato emits 
one lord; namely, in the charge it is •'not belle Ting in the gods in which the city 
bolleves, but introducing other new divlrdtlea, ■’ This introducing is dropped by 
Plato, Good, Whatever that may mean, 

.'tow we qcgq to the corruption charge which he takes up in the first place, Socrates 
corrupts the young. He makes the young worse. That makes sense only if there are 
people who make the young better, i.hat makes the young better, asks Socrates, 

First, the answer of Keietps, 24 d, the law. The law, Socrates does not question 
that. But what doos n& iaSd-^to that, the question about the laws? "But that’s not 
what I ask, my best, but which human being, who in the first place knows this vary 
thing, namely the laws?” Yea? Why is the answer "the laws” not sufficient? 

Socrates does not question the proposition that the lain make the young better. 

What does this mean, this transition? Why doos lie appeal from the laws to human 
being8? Or even a single human being? Yes? 

At That the lavs are conventional it may be but people ,,, 

3 1 That is vary good. But that is not said here. We must begin frcci >&at he, 
explicitly says, He doesn’t speak of the making of the laws, but of the making of 
the laws, 'tow what he’s suggesting is the laws become effective on the young only 
by human beings who act in accordance with the laws and therefore who knovp the 
laws. The question of the lavs as an authority goes through the work,, as we shall 
see later, but it i? not the theme 0 It becomes the theme in the Crito , which we 
will read afterw&io Who are then the human beings which make the young better? 

And Ileletos gives an answer in accordance with democracy as then understood: 
3vsryone( The Judges, the Jurymen, the men in the assembly, and so on and so on, 
and the men in the council. All Athenian citizens are good educators. Let us 
consider that for one nan ant. To accuse someone of corrupting, of making certain 
things worse, means that I know what is good. Otherwise, the charge makes no sense, 
Maletoa claims, aa a matter of courso, that he knows what Is good. And he implies 
that it is easy to know it. Everyone, all Athenians know it. Perhaps he means even 
all non know it, How how could all men know what is good, 

(End of first side of reel) 

o,o Platonic philosophy implies the rejection of this notion. There is no naturally 
available knowledge* of v aour^e 0 It may be acquired, but it is not by nature avail¬ 
able, There is by nature available something like a divination of the good, That* 3 
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surely what Flato means* But this divination is not knowledge and therefor® 70 a 
oan in no way roly on it* 

You rcoanber Socrates’ previous assertion about his wisdom which implies that be 
does not know what is the good* Be is ignorant about these greatest things* Bit 
he also doubts whether what the Athenians believe to be good is good because he knows 
that the Athenians do not know* Be doubts whether the Athenians know what is the 
good and he spreads this doubt by making it dear to everyone that he doesn't know* 
That is corruptions To that extent* Socrates proves the charge of corruption from 
the Athenian point of views The question 13 whether there l3 n to£^t& r pc±iit of view* 
But the question is also whether point of view oan be brought out lnr 4 

popular speoah axeept by reference to the Now uh&t is Socrates 9 main 

argument against the assertion* all Athenians know what is good? A typically , ,, 

Soaratc example which goes through all these kinds of discussions,, In all beMg&^ 
of knowledge* there are only a few who know* 'Sxperte are rare in every field* But 
knowledge is expert knowledge* Henoe, expert knodedge regarding good and bad — 
the only genuine knowledge—is also rare. Now you see that this is confirmed by 
another feature which we have observed which you nay very well call ironical* but 
as we have seen before* the ironical things have to be taken as seriously as noiw 
ironical things. Since in all &t£hc4 there are only a few who know* Soar at os, with 
perfect consistency* sends people to the professional educators p to the 3ophists* 

On this basis* inevitable* Whatever this knodedge may be tiiioh Gorgias and such 
people possess* Socrates does not possess that knowledge of the good* So let us 
keep this in mind* We do not know ,** Socrates* wisdom* whioh is knowledge of 
his ignorance* includes as such Ignorance of the good* Bow oan he live? I repeat 
that* Let *8 skip this question .far-the nwaent* 

K\ujAp u Mini 

Boar let us turn—w cannot possibly read the whole—to 25 c 5 , where he says to 
ileletoo, "Now tell us* by Zeus* Meletos* whether it io better to live among good 
citizens or uiaked citizens,” Do you have that? 

At "Here is another point. Tell mo seriously* Ilaletos, is it better to live in 
« good or a bad co rauu nlty? Answer my question like a good fellow* There is 
nothing difficult about it* Is it not true that wicked people have a bad effect 
upon those with which they are in closest contact and good people have a good effect? 

"Quite true. 


"Is there anybody who prefers to be harmod rather than benefited by his associates? 
Answer me* my good man* The law commands you to answer*, Is there anyone who 
prefers to be^hanaed? 

"Of coarse act* 


"Well then when yon summon me befbre this c o urt for co r r u p t ing the young making 
their characters worse* do you mean that I do so intentionally or unintentionally? 


"Z mean intentionally. 


You have dis cu ssed 


"Why* Helot 08 , ore you at your age so moh wiser than I at mine? 
that had pooplo always have a bad affect and good people a good effect upon their 
nearest neighbors* Am I so hopelessly ignorant as to not even realize that by 
spoiling the character of one of ny companions B I shall run the rlatc of getting 
soqo harm from him? Because nothing else would make me occult this great offense 
intentionally* Ho* I do not believe it* Meletos* and I do not suppose that anyone 
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else does: Either I have not a bad influence* or it is unintentional c so in either 
case your ouousation is false* And if I unintentionally have a bad influence, the 
correct procedure in oases of suoh involuntary raiedoamcnora is not to suanon the 
culprit before this court but to take them aside privately for instruction and 
reproval because, obviously, if ny eyes are opened X shall stop doing what I do not 
intend to doo 11 

S % Now let us stop hero* What Socrates says here is this 3 the charge is ground, 
less* Why? Because no one corrupts willingly for no one wishes to be harmed* 

Everyone wishes to be benefitod, but the good benefit and the bad harm* Mo one 
T rishes to make others bad* Mo one wishes to corrupt others. So if Socrates 
corrupts others, he does it unintentionally, Socrates goes beyond that« if anyone 
corrupts anyone, he does it unintentionally. What is the consequence? Tes? 

A> iho law then would be meaningless, 

St Absolutely, Punishment wottbl-be unjustified because—we can easily enlarge 
that and prove it from other dialogues—the thesis of Socrates was all sinning is 
involuntary. And involuntary sinning is not punishable* This thesis by itself 
loads to the denial of the logitlnaoy of punishment. Punishment is on irrational 
aot of revenge—not nor®-which is of course a terrific assertion. If you are 
accused of undermining the polls, you say such an immensely valuable Institution 
as the gallows and penltentarles are Irrational institutions, you destroy the city 
as far as it go os* He’s very extrano, Tou so*, Socrates is in one way vary 
reticent and very polite and doesn’t say things which are hard on the ear. What 
he in fact says is very harsh if you have ears far that. That is the consequence, 

Tho consequence is—you are perfectly right—no one con punish anyone rationally. 

But there is another thing. Not only the oonsoquonco is remarkable; the premise, 
iJhat is the premise? No one wishes to be harmed, Everyone wishes to be benefited. 

That presupposes what? 

A; It presupposes that the people a an tell what will ham and what will benefit 

then. 

Si Tes* Very good* Ao w state it rcoro generally because the implication of 
benafit and ham is speetfiCo Everyone knows what good and bad is, fos> Everyone 
lcno'./u that good is. But this was denied, Mow if wa do not knoxr what good and bad 
is, wo cannot teach others, we cannot improve others 0 Not only is punishment 
irrational, instruction too is irrational. That is ff\c ° That’s 

fantastic. But we rau3t really see where we can find some ground 0 We must see 
first look in that abyss. The oonoluaion which Socrates drawss since no one 
can punish and no one can instruct in matters of good and bad, and therefore thore 
can also not be corruption in particular, the corruption charge is groundless. 
Groundless. You see, Socrates doesn’t argue the matter out here on common sense 
grounds here. That’s a fantastic thing in suoh a spoech where only connou sense 
TJauld be in order; nanoLy, everyone knows today what corruption means in a 
practical way, I mean, if you tako Xenophon—who is much more pedestrian in these 
things than Plato—for example, one thing corrupting the young boys oouldnaana , 
certain saaial misconduct, Xenophon evon goos a bit out of his way to-i^^Ih-.t S/1 / ' CL> 
Socrates was a perfectly decent man in that respect. But it could also mean, fbr 
example, other things; to malco them bad democrats. That was also discussed by 
Xenophon, you know, by his relation to Aldbiades and Critics, Socrates had a 
politically corrupting influence, Soarates doesn't speak of that here at all. He 
says the corruption charge is groundless but the grounds of this pnasdfse are" 
absolutely fantastic. They imply danial of the polls and of knowledge in any 
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algr&flcant sense, So, 

How we come to the impiety chorea, let us T'ead the beginning of thato Tes? "Now 
than, men of Athens, this is than manifest what I said, that .ioletca has not taken 
care to be oerwamod in those matters either much or little (i 0 e 0 not at all)," 

The constant pun on the name Heletos that reads like the Greek word for caring? the 
oarer hasn’t oared for educating;, That coon with all the „« "Nevertheless tell 
us how do you soy that I corrupt tha young ones," Tou seo e 30 not/ we ooiaa back to 
conaon sonse, to tho 5pexs±fic chairs of corruption, les? Go on® 

As ri True the teres of your indie oent may be clear that you accuse meet teaching 
then to believe in new del ties instead of the gods recognized by the state,. Is not 
that the teaching of nine would you say has this demoralizing effect?' 1 

3s 0, that i@ really bade Is this the Penguin? I retract my praise,, "Is it not 
by teaching this that I corrupt?" The word corrupt is perfectly dear, In other 
words, what he does no;*—that is very import.ant--he reduces the corruption charge 
to the impiety charge, Ihe real thing Is not the corruption charge; the real 
thing is the charfco of impiety. And that is a point which must be stressed because 
BUrnet\, especially, did everything he could to c&ninlze the impiety charge. The 
question does no, long ot* concern knowledge. That is important, This Grade word which 
is 3ocrates does not nomt&n the gods. Now 

noni\£in a that comes from the word no/aos, bat it has in itself roughly these two 
relevant meanings a not to worship the gods and not to believe in the gods. That 
Is indistinguishable 'Aim. you have 3uch a n oaitjiru It bocoaoa distinguishable if 
it is said that Sooratoo does not nomlVfln that the gods arc. Then you rrust 
translate it, docs not believe," you knot/, because you cannot say "he does not 
worship that the gods are, 3 It has th±3C$sc/j^/fli/ v , art not/, the emphasis, 

as I 3ay, Is not knoT/lodge, It is worship and/or belief. Now what do you call this5 
I don’t knot/ this word, to irritate a fellow so that he aukoa a statement by making 
of tMch he is lickod. How do you ,,, ? 

A* Provoke, 

S* Provokei .'low Socrates says, "Well, do you moon to say that I do not believo 
in tho gods of tho odty, but in so no other gods of nine?” And Iloletos says, "No, 
do gods at alio Tou aro a straight athirstNow after this point let us go on, 

TTou strange (or marvelous) .Noletosl Why do you say that? I do not believe that 
the sun and the noon are gods as the other human beings believe?" Tes? Op on, 

A* "He certainly", 00 

Si "By Zeus,” he says, "gentlemen of the jury, because he says that the sun is a 
stone and the moon is earth (or earthy)," Tes? 'tow what is that? That we must 
consider, ooarates has a kind of retreat, but ho does not retreat. He says, 
granted for a moment that 1 don’t believe in Zeus and Hera, I would at least 
believe in the sun and moon as gods, in what, wo call the ooaaio gods, Some of you 
may remember our discussion about the Banque t where they played such a role. The 
cosmic gods, the gods which natural reason perceives to be gods, 5elf-moving and 
jmefi^splendtdfbeing3 r HocU r»,*.n h*v/ry«4r ca^t sac o The gods 

which all human beings b olio/o' in/ Htxr does Socrates answer to that? .teletos aajp# 
".too lie says t hWo /aro nof-goda, they are just inanimate things, stones and earth, " 

And bow does Socrates answer? 


At Shall I read? 
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Si Yes 

A? "Do you l magi no you aro prosecuting an Anaxagoras,, ray dear Meletos? Have you 
so poor on opinion of these gentlemen and do you assume than to be so Illiterate 
as not to know that the writings of Anaxagoras are fall of theories like these. 

And do you seriously suggest that is froo me that the young get these ideas when 
they can buy then on occasion at the market place for a shilling at most and so 
have a laugh on Socrates" (Laughter from the alass,) That’s the English 

translation, 

3< Well, HI right. Wo can translate o» Go on® 

A* "ooo who claims then for his own, to say nothing of their being so silly. 

Tell me, honestly, Molotoa, is that your opinion of me? Do I believe in no god? 

"No, none at all. Not in the slightest degree," 

3% Yes, Both swear, by the way, Socrates swears in his question addressed to 
Meletos and iteletos ,,, And "by Zeus," each of then. Now, not even the oosaio 
gods Socrates believes, which all men believed in, Socrates does not pro v»—that 
much has become clear—that he believes in the gods which the dty believes in, 
because that had been ruled out. Granted or not granted. The question is now 
only the cosmlo gods. And what doos he say regarding the cosmic gods? Well, he 
uses at least an argument. And the argument is, "I am not sS Anaxagoras, An 
Anaxagoras is a fellow who is an athi/obt, but not I," Not I, That's all. So, in 
other words, that Socrates believes in the cosmic gods is a bit mors plausible, to 
speak cautiously, than that he believes in the Olympian gods, I cannot repeat an 
argument which I developed at some length when we discussed the Banquet last time, 
Anaxagoras -.ms an athirst, By stating his views in writing, as we’ve seen, 
Anaxagoras was corrupting the young or, at least, trying to corrupt the young. Now 
we know what corruption is, don’t we? What does corruption mean not#? 

A i Impiety, 

Si Impiety, Yes, But Impiety, not beUevingc and that comes from none a . The 
standard is the nemos, No ono knows uhether the Qtfs are and, in particular, 
whether the sun and moon are not just stones and other inanimate things. Hie nomos s 
perhaps a kind of universal noraps . It says that, We must first conclude the ~ 
discussion of this argument before we turn to a general discussion, if we still 
have time. 

Now how does the argument go on from here? In other words, Socrates argues then as 
follows: you hove never heard me say, all right, the sun and moon are inanimate 
things, ay what right can you accuse me of that? You hove no leg to stand on. 

And now Socrates turns tho table and says, I can prove to you now that I do believe 
in the gods of the city from your own charge o£-4bnptaby, Socrates believes in 
other new demonic things. That was admitted by the accuser and that is a simple 
piece of forensic rhotorio. He who believes in horsey things believos that there 
arc horses. He who believes in elephantlo things believes that there are elephants. 
And, therefore, h$ who believes in demonic things believes that there are demons. 
There cannot bo danonic things if there are no demons. What are demons? Demons 
are either gods or children of gods. In either way, a man who believes in demons 
believes in gods. But which are the gods who are generated, especially by the 
intercourse of human beings and gods, and arc more particularly called demons in 
contradistinction to gods? Which are these gods? The son and moon? No, The 


r 
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Olympian gods, That's ito And Soarates usss the rather blasphemous sxarqpie of 
iculdSo He who admits mules are asses—as they are called here—admits tnat there 
are horses and asseso Therefore soneone who believes in beings created by the 
mixture of gods and men believes that there are gods, In other words,, that 
argument doesn't prove anything,. It only proves that Socrates was a auch better 
rhetorician than the nan was who formulated the charge. The charge of lrapioty 
is not refuted in any way. The only part of the argument which has an element of 
proof is that regarding the cosmic gods because these are something which we 
human beinga—meaning all human beings with the exception of some freaks like 
Anaxagoras—believe In, So we cannot obviate that, 

3 * bfJoAA 

So tnis is the defense, I mean, the other things are a defense of Socrates* way 
of life—you know, a justification—but they are not the defense against the 
charge. That's the refutation of the chargs, But that is the least important 
thing about the AdoIoky , though it is by no means negligible, Socrates* whcJe 
presentation, which i3 underlined all through the explicit inberpr*iatler£of the' f *•* 
charge, is that his wisdom consists in ignorance, in knowledge of bis ignorance. 

By the way, you sec how important this issue of the cosxLc gods is, I mean, after 
all the gravest chargo is to be an itl^st. It is a less grave charge not to 
believe in tho gods of the city, obviously. So the graver charge of athS^Ssm 
would mean to deny that the sun and moon are gods. How could a man arrive at 
this conclusionj that the sun Is merely a stone? How could he arrive at that 
conclusion? What would he have to do? Astronomy, What Socrates was accused of 
doing, you know? walking on the air and looking around and down on the 3un 0 That 
was what ho was sold to have done in tho Clouds , So the astronony issue is, of 
course, important> 

Socrates knows then nothing of tho greatest tilings, neither of the gods nor of the 
good. How then can he live? That's the question. How can he live? Because it 
is easy to say, to show, that every knowledge which he does possess, for example 
that he's an Athenian citizen and married to Xanthippe and what have you, that 
this does not permit him to live because how should he conduct himself as an Athenian 
citizen and as a husband of Xanthippe and all other things? The guiding questions, 
or tho crucial questions, he cannot answer. How can he live, as far as we see up 
to now? v/hot is his wisdom? Xou know that by now. In what does his rjisdom 
consist, according to his own declaration? Miss Hill? 

As In knowing of his ignorance; In knowing what he doesn't know, 

St Yes, In knoifl.edge of his ignorance regarding the greatest things, But, all 
right, what does it lead to, the knowledge of his ignorance? What follows if he 
knorrs that he's ignorant? 

At An attwipt to remedy the situation, to acquire ,,, 

St Tea, But lot us assuno that this is impossible for some reason or other. That 
appears to bo the way in which tho issue is stated boro, Well? 

At Great caution? 

St les, Hot to rssonto Hot to assent to what ho doo3 not know. Hot to nooi£zin 0 
Yes? Hot to believe. Not to believe becau se he doesn't know. Bat examine ~'again 
and again, soe whether one cannot perhaps k sow and yetfproperly baring that back to n 
some, )But there is an alternative. The first is not nonltzln, And the other is? * 

The only alternative,,,, Homi^zin l Believing in arid accepting the nonos o Living / 

i 1 . 

tc t a 

* s«.#nc 
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by the nomoa , That is of course partly «o< Also, yon know, the arade, and so on. 
That is not the last word, but we are speedjjg now only of what has appeared up to 
novo You want to say something? 

A* -tello I 9 a not sure. But to know and to believe, they aren’t the sane thing, 

5? ’too All righto What is the dlfferen e as it has cone to light here? That’s 
a very long question because^ this word I mean, belief has here this rather 
innocent uso 0 For example, *meri4ft c says < , X is in the hospital, I don’t believe 
he iso I have seen hin around this norni.igo You know? That is not a solemn 
meaning, But believing surely means here to assent to something of which one does 
not know that it is truo 0 Knowledge is ujed here rather not in any technical 
sense,, although the technical sense is net excluded. To repeat, Socrates does of 
course not say, ”1 know that I know noth ng n literally understood, because he knows 
that he's accused among other things, B\t he says that he is ignorant regarding 
the most important things. And these mo t important things are obviously the gods 
and the good, ;ihatevar the relation bet wen the gods and the good may be. Bid X 
answer your question? Yes? 

At To know what he does not know would Inly that he knows what it would be like 
to know sonething and I don't understand hw these seemingly tin statements 
reconcile with, one another. 


' luve 

.•0 </ M ) 


St 


Yes, but is it not ,,, You are perfectly right. One swuld have to go beyond 
but v lot us first take what you said. In order to say that I know that I do 
uhattocul^ v. k , Yea, 


.... Ihat is tiue, Bat is this not also possible, to 

have a cannon sensible knowledge of knowledge, os distinguished £ran a-peeeAy/vdy 
developed knowledge of knowledge? I mean, for exaopli, thiss-fart K a JH+jtctmc/il- 
■aye ancwthlng—ta ilia earaacn aeirimli men and the othtr says, ”1 know it, X have 
seen it," Yea? Good, X mean, we don't go into a very subtle question how sue* 5 ^ 
knowledge is possible ack'W*m ,0j- <• <*7 , We ill understand whether it «a«c* 

apkes sense, AH right. And we also know that there i.i a kind of legitimate 

reason* and without having itoevel oped. the doctrine of the syllogism, we 
ui Joan see that someone contra diets himself. So we can also see that someone makes 
t( \04iM assertions and that they are formally untenable like :tel\cs here who says Socrates 
3 doesn't believe in gods but believes in demons, yos? That doesn't require a 


developed^#'/oiw , But I would go even further tc answer your question and 
soy, if I say I do novicnov the most inport ant things, I tow what the most 
important things ore. That is very plain, Sut the most 1: port ant things appear to 
be the gods and the good. How can one not prove that thes > are the most important 
things? I mean, on the basis of cur everyday knowledge vh. 3h no sensible man would 
ever question, can we not prove that? X mean, that is of the utmost importance for 
human life os a whole whether there ore or there are notgone. 


As But are the gods so important? 
their being gods has on 


Or the foot of their belt.? gods or the Aset that 


3s iJhat do you take ,,o All right. Let us then specify it and say Socrates doesn't 
know what is most important for nan. Lot us forget about the geds far the time being 
and speak of the good. If you do not know shat the good is, yuc cannot act rational!,} 
X naan, you don't know what to choose, whether one should rather commit suicide or 
do what this principal did, shooting the young kid, , If we are 

really ignorant rej /Jc. # ) 

As This kind of mores wouldn't seen to be confined to nostal tun ? 

0/)6 ' oWhj 


O 
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S; i/ell, Ilolatoa soya, all Athenians, yea? ArH Socrates looks around ;ind asks some 
Gtook, a normal citisen, "How do you know this?" ball, ultimately ho did toll something, 
"Tiiio io how our fathers lived.* And thor Sodatoe can fi^it and soy, "bell, your 
fathers oertain things about the distance from Athena to Sparta for example— 

this ihttH of tM"g — th.-i t you know now ion 1 1 true*" So in tradition one can say that# 

All ri'iit. And then we go on. Hot; does 1» knew? And it proves to bo aoaathine Lik° 
traditions of tho fathers aal that io not sufficient. 1 aeon, althou^i this .## 

Q: But tic gods, in other words, can prove some thin g that is otheruiae improvable. 

S: That would be ono woy, That would b; one vc; to 3ay tho answer to tho quostiaq, 
io good?" con bo proven by tile godw and trareforo there must bo cods. Yes, but 
still, that would have to bo established. How io ue know that tiioro are gods? How if 
tho godo nro questionable, that neons the good .ould become quootionnblo on that ground, 
too, Jo don’t know. 

How can Socrctoa live? And up to this point, vn cannot say noro than tlioro is this 
alternative: either in obeying tho no ng. the t nups \/ho claims to know and who io 
suxoly more respootod than any chance human bcig. Surely it io questionable, but at 
loast it nekeo oono popular sense# / id then th; altomative is not to act. And that is 
;*at Coer a too is going to cay inmodi toly after that: I did not act. I neon, he cayn 
fir3t, aot politically but then he or, irgeo it. Ho did not act. But obviously ono 
cannot be literally accused for some hing else. And ho wont to the war and then to 
ti» jury and oo on, Co that cannot jo quite literally true. But we met face that: 
we 3 o« at this point that Socrates I new that difficulty uhloh is now calling us in the 
social sciences, only it is much t rader and it is not stated in terms of value Judgnents 
as it is hero, tut that is irplied, 'foat wcu» the way in which he found out? Somehow 
it seem, up to tills point, that it W.n precisely tho reflection of his ignorance, his 
not knowing, of the good which i-a hin out of -he wildnemese. Whether that can becorno 
fully clear from the Aoolory , wo oust : ae, but surely that must become cloarer than 
it is now froo the rest <~z the work, i d I ar.Twar you? I mean, at loast to the extent 
tfc.t I pointed to th" ~uy which we have to taka now. So 

So the quent^ n. is otatod in this uork wih a vary great radicalism, iuniahment. 

It is that punishment, if it is to bo rational, would of course proounpoee 

kri"./'' 01 ’ good, And instruction, also, os distinguished from punishment. You 

• -icmber tho distinction in Aristophanes rt making people winged by words and 
whippings. That is this sane distinction. Doth ore impossible as rational methods. 

Yes, but It w oes beyond that. Look at the pmitivo systems. It is g-onerally assumed 
thr t among t-ie modec of puni.'shnent which man inflict an one anotlior, capital punishment 
is tic worst. I do not wish wo go now into tio niceties of gradation among capital 
punishment—youlcnow, drawing and quartering an\ hanging—but lot us loave It at the general 
statement that capital punishment is generally ,'egardcd an much worse than a fine, a nonoy 
fine, or Imprieinmesit and so on, .•'hat does this presuppose? Knowledge! That lifo is 
of a much higher valuo than freedom to circulato and nonoy. Ho presuppose that life 
is valuable. On reflection, wo would perhaps o y it io not necessarily the highest 
value , but it io surely a very high value, to 1 all of it, too. ‘/tie tremendous 
nodical ootabli oh no n t3 are a proof of how hi^l; wo value our lifo. Toward the 
end of tills book it is cuggoctod that death being death, boing aoloep witli dreams io 
perhaps better tiian almost ovorything wnich wo esteem. But not everything. Bocnusa 
if you soy, for example, that not lifo is tho highest thing, but virtue. All 
right. But virtue means, of course, virtue of a living human being. Or if you 
toko :Jocrctoo* sped 1 assertion, tho philosophic life, tho life of examination, is 
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tho boat 9 rhat becomes questionable by this questions is not death, as dreamless 
sloop which is'^atincaiahahle of oouroe from simple non-&&&3n 0 one nigh's ... 

One long night is better than the day® If that becomes a question, everything is 
a question,, everything boo ones questionable,. And yet the paradoxical fact Is, 
3 ocrates, In spite** has dedicated especially hia^aKf life to what ho regarded as 
the one thing somehow, in place of knowledge, this human wisdom, And 

tjo oust read what he did, how he succeeded, Mr 0 Gilman? 

As Did 3ocrates rost content with a common sense understanding of what knowledge 
is any more than he had comoon se ise understanding of idiot a good and evil human 
being vas*y’« fAc * rt «-lw CiS 'tentative answer to this question 

< 4 e that there was a common sense understanding of knowledge of ignorance which he 
is not ooo Ihere is also a common cense understanding of good and bad, 


Sk Let me put it this wny 0 I .rauld draw this conclusion from what you say? would 
one not have to go beyond that what I said? Socrates has knowledge of lou 
see, that is not noro coiaaon s mse knoidedgoo For example, let us take the sinple 
c.ian of Socrates 8 refutation rf .’ielatos, yos? Let us take tho statement of Meletos 
askd i » . as it stands, that this is self-contradictory and therefore 

absurd ai knowledge and no other knowledge which you acquire from studying B say 
from logic and so on, crold irprove that knoWLedge as regarding the self-contradictory 
character of Male to s' otatemort, And therefore it is more than comoon sense 
knorlodge, The alternative would bo this* to say that Socrates does not know he 
do 03 not know cut that he only opines that, 1 . 5 q does not know—that was a line taken >»y 
from a certain skeptica.'4n aohool iareo--and Socrates contradicted himself 

by olaiming to know his ignorxnoe, Socrates did not contradict himself 0 And, at 
any rate, that is exactly he difference between Socrates and skepticism because, 
os yen observe, that vhener/er tho more Hie fact that sane knoWLedge is possible 
is admitted by Socrates, ihat dLons can be tho cure for his problem.;, And of course 
the question would be- even to establish that, what are those people who say we do 
not have any knoTledgo^-the real skeptics, Is this not a tenable position? And I 
think that Is implied in the work of Plato, not developed in this one, but implied 
throughout, that skeptiden proper is impossible,. And one only has to look at the 
simple fact that all akaptidsn uses arguments to show that we do not know, And 
these arguments all imply knoWLedge, very simply^, One old doot.<jrif of skepticism 
is the unreliability of the senses , They give specimens of that, They never speak 
of the errors of our ears regarding sounds and of our ayes regarding colors, I*n 
sorry i Of our eyes recording sounds and of our ears regarding colors Q They know 
that the hearing has its object sounds and that the sight has its object colors and 
so on. All skepticism thrives on presupposed knowledge, ’.farther this is knowledge 
.^n ±ha highest sense, that Is another matter. Without it no possible arguments ft<xM 
* hjisTno human position of aiy kind, this thinking 0 


What Socrates implies, naturally, and we mast see later on Whether we can bring this 
out, is that this knotiadga—which no one can rejoct—doos not necessarily give us 
an Indication as to what is good and bad. And that is, of course, what he soldo 
Ultimately, tho Socratia argument will have to be a recourso to the nature of nano 
But we mst aeo fa u/*«r ^4 i > £ L '«•&.** ° ^ vvfcconssoa of It are 

tbaro fron tho very beginning, 'hen he usos these homely sidles; if you had acquired 
salts or calves, and now you havo acquired sons. Sens are not calves; men are not 
brutes o That gives us a key. What is good we mean primarily what is good far nan 
and That nan is and what is characteristic of man is basically tho answer for That 

i, good. u,f, 'e$.V&- 

Xes, I think we oust turn to that next time, We will hove a report by Mr, Strickland, 
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yes B lirOta-’i t'nxf.'z x always aisa you because your naoes begin both with St* And 
Mr» Johnson,, you will »o« And a week later, ;!•<, 3er car will report on the Grito* 
0, you did it* Well, otherwise, Mr* White—one of you will read It and the other 
will hand it in* That will give you a week from Monday* 
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that it solves all question#, naturally, do not expeot. 


Haw, lat me soe. Tou aald that this section, prior to tha condemnation, la tha raal 
apology and I think that is trua, that is really tha eentkb-lpart of tha apology. Toe 
rightly noted tha provocative oharaotar of Socrates; you spoke of insolenoe. That it 
also remarkable. I further noted that you mado^tie&o an Important implication, that 
it is not only Socrates and tha Athenian citizens, but the lav itself is ignorant. 

The lav, the nomos . itself is ignorant. In other words, that isS&e crucial ‘fatrk.. r> 
The other point you made is that there is the difference between the Delphic oracle 
and Socrates’ private voice—as it is described here, the dalaonla . bat you did not 


go into the question of their relation, 

~ m 4 . 


At I also did not go into that because I didn't fully understand the relationship 
although it seems' to be that the dalr.or.la is scmehov also related to vhat Socrates 
initially begins with, the remark when he says tha opinions of the people. They ) 

C somehow . _ 

St Tes, that is, of course, a question—I mean, whether the daireonia has anything 
to do with Socrates’ activities as described in the Apology , 


At Veil, I didn't mean to suggest that it necessarily had anything to do with the 
activity,but that it is somehow of the cffle nature as. opinions,' as the dalconia . 
because after all ••• > , . * ** .7 . . 

• , - • • t * - 5 * • T • / 

St Tes, but before we turn to that, I think one point is crucial. Socrates does 
not trace his activity, his talking to the fellov eitliens, he does not trace that to 
his dalmania. He traced only his uithdravalffroa political life proper. That's 


important. 


Then you made the very important and Interesting point that the Delphic oraole Is 
not knowledge, it's Just handed down. And Socrates finds out, indeed, by his exam¬ 
ination that it is knowledge but vhet£er f that is vhat the oracle had said, that's a 
moot question. And that the daimnia itoclT is not knowledge, you rightly stress. 
Also what you said towards the arid., that the apology of Socrates is a bridge between 
Socrates and the demos, that is I think perfectly correct because the Apology is the 
only utterance of Plato's Socrates addressed to the eititan body; the other utterances 
are addressed to individials, one or more, *. 


One thing I didn't understand because you read rather fast; that is how the Delphic 
oracle was turned by Socrates into a command. Tou spoke of that more than onoe and 
I find that was a crucial part of your argument. That I did not understand. 


At As I understand it, by the act of questioning Itself, that is raising the questioc 
vhat is wisdom, Socrates In reflecting.on this saw that the life of wisdom is the 
A proper life of man. In reflecting on man's nature he ... -***.' 


St Tes, bat bow does it work out? The oracle says no one is wiser than Soeratea. 

; And that's a mere assertion, an incredible assertion in a way for Socrates. And then, 
because it is incredible and Socrates is a pious man—he says the god can’t lie—he 
r tries to find cut whether the god did not lie In this particular ease and so he eoouslo 
* it. Well, you could aay by reshoring his momentarily shaken faith in the veracity of 
the Delphic fod^<cjfiil«A ^ttat one oouid say. Tes? 


i 




I 




* « • • 


At Z don't think At-ww^*»anoti«n-t S*t'S f^u^h, • 

;Si Why not?*. . . .) *:. "•*• * • ‘ •• ' . - • ’ . * 


' i 


At Boosts* Socrates really/r»ve$ fcvtj from an examination of the Delphio 

oranl*. The Delphio oraol* itself is not vise bat Socrates discovers that he ... ' 


St Tea, bat the ieroldT. the priestess, is not vise bat Apollo might be vis* and there 
is a certain pipeline between Apollo and lereja #JK/* 4 » 

• • . , • • * , » 

At I would suggest that really Socrates' new vision would have nothing to do with 
the god at all. 

. i & * * 

St Ies, all right, I also don't believe that Socrates believed in the Delphio oraol* 
in any way, bat still that is ln^tsclf a sere guess. I mean, that needs a long 
argument but ve cannot neglect -forever, ycukknov, because that is said. But if h 
believed in the wisdom of the oracle in the first place, then you would have to restate 
the situation in ^2 entirely different terms. I have nothing against that, bat you did 
not do that. Then you can/ say he turned the oracle into something els*. Tou have to 
give a presentation of Socrates' activity in a ce naal c s s—eort-ofc w ay in which the term 
oracle didn't occur. All right, do that. • 5* *0 S*.j 

, At I don't thi nk I can do that because I don't think that's ... I'm not sure at 
of whether .Socrates initially believed in the Delphic oracle in any way at all and 
this is n?t ... ’• ..*. L 

t B * * • « 

Si I hive nothing ... Z think it's a very sensible point ••• 

/ 

A1 Bub supposing that he did believe in the Delphic oracle initially and then to 
examine the Delphic oracle and discover what is meant, in this examination he moves to 
a different led<.[. and finds that the Delphic oracle really is not ... 

/ ... 

it Wall, then, all right. Let's forget about the Delphio oracle. What is then the 
motivation of Socrates' accusers. ......... • :•*- 

At It isn't according to the nature of man to do this activity, questioning the 
act of god.' • 

St Ies, but have you any basis in the text for saying . , . ‘ 

At This, the passage that I quoted, I believe is the dearest when he says that he . 
must look to himself first and to the state before the interest^! * fe imsalf t ,, 

St All right, but what is the reason given ffirsbelng concerned first with oneself *' .~ 
and then with the things which one has, possessions and so on? 

- •• * 4 * * ‘ * 1 • 

At So one can somehow understand the nature of man. "* 


St In a way you are on the right track of course, but that is not the argument 

? r ' f'Xd • What is the reason explicitly given why one should be concerned more; 
with oneself and with one's (self- k.l/19 Jooi/Jthm with one's things? '• 

>* ***** • '* * *•- »• ^ | * h' i, • *V • »e»'^ ^ • 

At Because of the state, I suppose, in the way that 

St 'Exactly.' In the case^it's tie aaae thing as in the case of the individual. Why 
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ahould be be more ooncerned with the soul ST the city then with the things of the oity? 
The same es in the case of the individual. What'a the reason given? Does anyone ... 
Beally, that’s very important. Why is it more important to take care of the soul than 
of the possessions, the^reison given? Ycru see, I'a sure that there is a problem in 
the Delphic oracle but then, if you suggest an alternative, the alternative oust have 
a support in the text and not an intelligent guess. I aean, you understand rry jnj • 
X dor\Y /ne«-/» /V in any harsh way. Now let us now ses what is the reason why it is > 
more important to be concerned with the soul than with possessions. Mat's ths ‘ 
explicit reason given? Mr. Johnson? * * • • . 

• ' , *•», e * . 

At Ee says that ft*om virtue ocmes possessions and not frost possessions oases virtue. 

St Good. What does this seas? ' - : 

At On poe point, 1 think it nesns that ary man doesn't get any possessions 
presupposes oity-plenning and unless you have some virtue of the city, you can't have 
any kind of city. c,tflC * • ....... 

No, no, let us forget about the city. Let's appeal to the individual on a sensible ... 


At Then, on tbs second point, on the individual, it is a proper harmony that ••• 

St Tou are all so sophisticated. Socrut.s, in the Apology .is the opposite of sophis¬ 
ticated; he's very simple. What does he soy? 3e talks with someone who is very such 
concerned with his estate, with mis business, vfcat have you, but doesn't care for his 
soul. And Socrates tells dim, but you have to think of your soul first. Something 
extremely siaple. " 


At The soul is a possession that continues with Mir- 

St - Tes.^ out^ry^t o stats it in practical terms. 

s’... . . . . . • • • ' • ‘ . _ • 

At Hie soul is important. .• r • 

t* * ' r’ * . , ' • 

••.*.*• v • . . ‘ • 

S»‘ Tes, bit senethirg much more simple, something terribly pedestrian, 
perhaps some people who say, "I wish I had a million dollars." 

/ . / ' les. • "• 



There are . 


/ ' • 

A< Yhe state of your soul determines what you will do with your possessions, whether 
ct not you will do good with your possessions. . 


St les, but very practical, on the lowest level. 


A; A perfect axample of that, when you work all the time you're the same ... carry¬ 
over to Aristotle and the question of the person who is involved in business activity 
all the time where he can get all these possessions and they're of no use to 
because he puts all his effort into obtaining possessions. *.• ■ • 

Si Now this simple * do not understand. Very simple. Socrates 

tells him in two years at the latest you will not have a single eent left because you 
will have dissipated it. Tou must first acquire the habit of frugality, of thrift,wfcioh 
i -fci* quality of the soul. Or, the other way around, also on acquiring the money, work 
hard, be industrious—a quality of the soul. Now qualities of the soul, virtues, 
acquire possessions and the possessions do not make you acquire virtues. 

What is the effect? . What Is 
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the mion given for preferring virtue to possessions? 


It Possessions? 




St Possessions. So virtue if purely IxwtrJmeptal. And this wirdy inatmmantal . 
virtue la not tha virtue idiiah Socrates OOv£«S»y had In mind(/«« //«. J*.figifjm b/He tir 
And that la tha problem. Now what waa your question which lad to thaaa 
things? Tea, tha argument of Socrataa in favor of virtua ia wholly independent of .• 
tha Delphic oracle. '.That doesn't exist, because it ia that arguaant whiohhhaa a 
certain plausibility but which breaks down on reflection. It ia M utilitarianyirtce, - 
which nakes such sense, you know; all these things about honesty ia the best quali-tfy. 

And it is a good rule, it's quite tree but it ia also very inefficient because the 
question, is Ifanod dat ton policy or is the filiation honesljf. ' * ' ' . 


So, in other words, this is an extremely popular speech, the apology, tat also an 
extremely difficult speech. The reason is very simple. What Socrates is really doing, 
he cannot explain, not because it is subversive or shocking or something similar, tat 
the people wouldn't understand. Be aust state what he is doing in terms intelligible 
to them. Sow that's iiq>ossible. So it can ooae out only in a chxfcaature, in a 
carioature which is very funny, naturally, and at the same time also very sad because 
since they don't understand hia, they are practically compelled to condem him. Tea? 

Do you understand that? Good. 

• • i . • * t • 

t * , 

Now let us then turn to a coherent discussion and I would lika to^introduce it with 
a general statement summing up the points we made last time. Now Socrates' wisdom, 
as we have seen, is human wisdom in contradistinction to the super-human wisdom of 
the astronomers and ao on, and what the astronomers do is indicated by A n axa g oras 
who denied that the sun and the moon—objects of astronoay—are not gods. Socrates 
has nothing to do with astronomy. Socrates knows only that he does not know the 
greatest things* the stars, gods, the things beneath tha earth—which means of course 
also the nether world, the Hades—and the good. He knows that there are arts and im am*r> 
™5 fi3s t things,*Jgapolitical art, tat he does not possess any of the arts. let the arts « 
are not sufficient because they are all based on the assumption that their end, the 
purpose which they pursue, is good. The shoemaker; the art of ahoeaaking is based on 
the premise that perfection qf the feet is good. That is linked up with the broader . 

' question of protection of the body, protection of life, preservation of life. That's 
the theme going thro u g h the hook. What do we know as to whether life is good? Ton 
will never forget the link-up of Socrates' embarrassment with present-day social 
science. I mean, I oust plead for forgiveness for this comparison for a two-fold 
reason, tat the merely negative part of this assertion is of oourse alsq^inplied in 
.Socrates. We dp npt know, we do not know. Just as they say we do noV»mov*soclal 
science oose^lo-ur^rning, as to whether the atomic destruction of the human race is. 

. preferable to its preservation. Only most people happen to prefer the preservation 
and on this kind of market reseirch, we build a social science which acts on the 
premise that its preservation is preferable; not in itself. So the arts cannot - - 
Justify their premise. Therefore they are ignorant as such regarding the greatest 
things. But not only Socrates, but everytne is ignorant regarding the greatest things. 
How then can he live. Bie first answer would be knowledge of ignorance means not to 
assent to anything we do not know; ie. not believing. Now I'll use the Greek term to 
make this quite dear, not noralfjtn . which is derivative from nemos , law. Not acting 
. .on the noraos . The other^la-that you can't act at all if you merrily suspend Judgment. 

Ton have to obey the nomos . Tou can live only by believing, in this sense, in the . 

. simple sense, by acting on the law, by nomlf&Ln . But that is not the way in which 
Socrates Justifies his way of life. (He traces - his way of life, as we have seen, to 
the oracle and from this point of view his way of life appears a sarvioe to tha god 
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and evon assistance to the god ... obviously. Be assist* the god by proving to all 
sen that in his case, at any rate, the oracle vas true, and adds to th* prestige of 
Apollo and that is an assistance to the god. And this activity oonsists in examining * 
and others. And examining means, of course, inducing people to suspend • * , ’ 

Judgment. So what happens is that Soorates induces himself and others not to believe, 
not to assent, on th* basi* of an assent to the oraole. The difficulty, I believe, is 
in this point. • • - . • •• 

But ve must bear a distinction and to which Mr.-£«rbe alludedi Socrates' knowledge of 
his ignorance is one thing and that may have needed in the first stages talking to 
others, but after a few steps he had seen that. Why does he go on all th* time to 
try to convince others of their ignorance? Why is Socrates' knowledge of his ignorance 
good, so that he spreads that good by convincing others of their ignorance? Why is it 
better than the alternative, namely believing to know what on* does not know and going 
on believing to know what one does not know? Bow why is that better? And let us 
forget about the Delphic oracle because there is really a question there, but why is 
it in itself better? Why is it better? What does a man do who believes to know while : 
he does not know? Take any ease. : I mean, take a simple case from your own experience 
where you have seen that someone was cocksure about something else and then he was ■ - 

What's the reaction of himself and the by-standers? “ 

• • t- '/■' *-•’ • \* v•. 


refuted. What happens? 


r — * r 


Al He makes a mistake. 




- < - - 


Si. A mistake, yes, but what ••• pardon? . . * - , r. . • * • *" ’* * 

,-v • ': Vf V ' 

At He doesn't achieve his goal. . 

• * , . * .*• * *'.* • • . • ,* r * * • • 

St Tes, yes, but I wish only that you would state it more precisely because w* * *- 
frequently don't reach our goal and that's not fatal to us. So why is this other so 
fatal? Again, the lowest level is th* most proper because there we understand it 
directly. 

• , *.«.-•••• * ; ; * f f 

A* Ha f s disillusioned end despairs. . ... * \ W\ r .. “ T * 1: '*’ - : 

• l! --- : ' ‘ ‘ • . •. 

-St. Tes, but why should he despair? What is the precise reason for the despair? I 
mean, for example, someone siys soaething about Vice President Ktxon and then he's 
refuted about that; be wouldn't despair necessarily. Tes? 

• i . 4 7 * • * * 

At Be appears ridiculous? ‘ 

• " ' ' • 

St Tes, yes, that's a good point, because It comes closer to the issue. But on* can 
of course also say a sensible man does not care particularly whether he's ridiculed 
or not, therefore that's tut the highest criterion. But why is it important? Z mean, 
why is it more than mere fear of the ridiculing. It is a very special kind of 
ridiculing. Tou see, if someone is Just, say, plain stupid, that is perhaps * 
deplorable for him or so, or pitiable anyway, but it is not ridiculous in itself, yes? 
Z mean, only a very callous individual would say it's ridiculous in itself. But here 
that's a special kind of ridicule. If someone makes an assertion he lays a claim to 
knowledge. By being found out that he does not know, he is condemned by his own 
standard. In other words, this oas* is an Important case of boasting. If the stupid 
man is merely stupid and does his work, it's not ridiculous. But if he boasts, then 
he becomes ridiculous because he admits ••• Tou see, the simple stupid sun doesn't 
recognise the standard of intelligence, you can say. Be says I as what I am. But the 
man who lays claim to kncs&edge erects a standard without having bean called to do so 
and by that standard he Bondman* Mmaalf. Ha annf.Ft/M K4....1* 4. . 


v f bttxl 


It* a 


bUatf 


er 



by which he to lira* That la boasting. And boasting in thia case—and 

possibly in all eases—means self-condemnation, yes! Clear. Self-condemnation. And/v/p 
tharafora boasters are particularly ridiculous people. And thia self-oondennation is/ A f 
a salf-oontradiotion. That comes a bit closer to the issue. Thera is something ... /n« 
because he says, "I knov, I live up to ay standards," and he's shown not to lire 
to his standards. All right, but why la this axaadnlng others good? Otweonl y-o e n-g ^f 
ha tries to sake then non-boasters or, more rightly, to not oontradicting themselves. J 
The first answer we can say is a simple love of his fallow human beings. I ^osean, a 
man who ia not vicious wishes to halp others, perhaps not more than himself but ki he 
can do it without going out of his way he will naturally do it—if he's not vicious. 

But the explicit reason—the Delphic oracle—the Delphic oracle did not tell Socrates 
to examine others. So we are still not clear. 


Z will try to explain it now in a very impressionistic way and there is nothing wrong, 

I believe, with impressionistic remarks provided one admits it and provided one knows 
that it is really a disgraceful state that one cannot do more than that. Sow when I 
read the Apology. I'm impressed with what I call, impressionistically, the low ceiling] 
you knov, a very low point. And I will try to articulate that a bit. Human wisdom as 
defined there is knowledge of ignorance. But that means, as defined here, knowledge 
of nothing regarding the greatest things. A blank. To have that blank In front of you. 
Ignorant people have that blank but they don't know it. But to knov that you have that 
hlank. Blindness; conscious blindness. The situation describe! here, in the Apology. 
is not that of the blind led by the blind—which is a very sad picture, as you knov— 
but the blind who do not know that they are blind except one among them who knows that, 
Nov this bl ind man who knows that he is blind tries to show the others that they are 
blind too. What is the consequence! I mean, what did they do as long as they did not 
knov that they were blind! I mean it again on the most pedestrian level. Think of 
that simple, practical position. They don't knov that they are hHwd T What do they 
do! - - 




\ 

. i 


At Llve^ happily in ignorance. ' 

* • ; ’ • r •* *•.- . m + . | ... 

Si Do they live happily! I mean, what happens! They are and they don't knov 

it. What do they do! Yes!. . • .•; .... '. 4 . . '• - . 

A: Act in a way ..* :j . r ’ 1 * ** ^ ... 

S;. You are so abstract. •/'- ••• •• . 


4 

\ 


\ ' 


At ■ They stumble around and they don't knov that they are stumbling. 

S: Exactly. 0, they feel it. They bump into one another all the tine.and into' 
ditches and other things. Nov, when the blind man tells them, "You are blind," what's 
.-the consequence if they didn't know that! Veil, again, the simplest case, I mean the 
simplest formula, they will sit still, they will become paralyzed. They will git * 
still. Nov does this suggest anything to you!. Hen, reduced to a state where they 
sit st ill. Did you ever hear of men described In a situation of sitting still! 

’ ' . ' h'.-V. 


A.: The cave. V*:'. ‘ ' 

5 if Can you amplify that remark! 
Ax ■ In the oave, stationary." 

Ss A similar ^ace in the Republ 




I 
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Republic , yesi men sitting in the cave fettered. They cannot 
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siove. Socrates tries to bring about such a state in which they are not externally 
fettered, but fettered by their negative wisdom. Tine. So, it's a good state. But +S 
Vt is also indicated, nan are supposed to leave the cave a*, of course, ii can't 

he the end. No suggestion of any leaving the cave in the Apology . In the Apology , 
only they should not run around; they should sit still. What happens then? I aean, 
t point which is also not unimportant is the cave itself, but let us not ••• Vfhat 
happens? They eit still. No falling into ditches anymore, not bugping into one 
mother anymore. But what happens? Hr. Cohn? . .... 


u lb. .rtlrtty ✓ A.i in/,, j w . * re A, 


>3 Sure, but that is exactly what the oave seans, you know; they just talk, they 

lon't fight wars anymore, • *•*.*' 

* - • •• *• - • • - • *•> 

it Sonebody has to bring in the food, •* -- - • , ‘ * " ’*"**.*. *..'* 

j , . * * *♦* • '• ' . , 1 • • M ; 

>: Food. - Exactly. ‘ - This is really a practical renark. They will starve. Sure. 
ibsolutely.’ That is the suggestion of the Apology , because what is your objection • 
io this policy of rtarihgg? Naturally, you would be exeaqjt. - * /*•'. . 


,»• I don't want to die: I want to live. • ‘ 

•>*.. . • _«j f . . • . ... . '! 

i». You. don't want to die. Why 'do you not want to die? 


. . . V * * • ' ? w .% - - 

* . • * e • v ^ *• * ^ 


. On the assunption tbat life is better than death, or that ... \ * . _ 

U* Do you know that? . •.. • / '* * * 


t 'That is the argument of the Apology . The refusing to sit still and starve is 1 
esed on the alleged knowledge thatyou -know death is an evil. It is very fumy, ~ 
ut we must now try to find out vh«it is. So death is better than life perhaps, 
ocrates ohooses death, as we have seen, by his very f 4 a.vdi b • 

ut he does not know that death is better than life. Be knows nothing of the . ,. 
reatest things. Be also doesn't know the opposite.' And furthermore, which is Bich 
raver, Socrates had not always chosen death. Be chooses it now. Why? The first 
nswer, again, is the Delphic oracle. Bis activity, which presupposes that he is 
live, is a service to the god and this justifies his relative clinging to life. It 
s a duty to live if it is a &ty to assist the god.. But again, the Delphic oracle 
id not tell him to examine others. - ' •’* • . . „* 

*V * '■ * ' . 

a are now beginning to read, or discuss, examine the play. Socrates is endangering 
is life. This much has become clear by the end of the Heletos discussion which we ' 
lscussed last time. And here a question arises, right at the beginning of today's 
Bailment— 2®B £, 3 to 5* la this'not disgraceful? Now that's a very strange thing, 
ay should it be disgraceful to endanger one's life? I mean, to say it is foolish 
s one thing, but to say it is disgraceful is another thing. That's a s t ra i g h t Sfr*.*-c, 
ejection. It would iiqply that it is noble to save one's life. Now no one, slnoe * 

) world exists, has ever said that if someone saves his life—by taking the right 
end of pills, for exarple—he commits a noble action. It is useful, but not a 
jhle action. But the emphasis shifts on this question of. nobility. Socrates now . . _ 
peaks more emphatically than ever before as a aan. Korr.brei ,' to other ^ombres— »I can't"' 
ring out that in English; the Greeks have a word,' enea, many buman^bedngs, and so 

n RrwP.V w —* —-» ■*- e-« - '—•* - 




»p«aJcs as a he-man, 70 a could say, to other he-man who are concerned with rwbility 
and not with mere usefulness. He has to teach them the very elements of manliness 
which is fcbfet life is not the highest good; disgrace is worse than death* In other 
words, he presents himself as being confronted with people who do not know thi f 
element of manliness, who think it is disgraceful not to save one's life, and then 
he nust tell them the first element which everyone knows, from Homer at least, that 
life is not the highest good* Disgrace is worse than death* 

How then in the sequel—that's 23 B to C—he gives the Homeric example. The deed gods 
In Boner—you reneaber the demigods who played such a great role in the discussion 
with Keletos. demons and other intermediate beings-r-as models—they d&pise death 
and they regard it as Just that one should avenge one's friends; the example Is 
Achilles and Patrodtts. That's Socrates' model. Again, mere opinion: the demigods 
LwvlJ are higher than human begins and what they do is surely good, surely noble. The 
gp / quest ion-Hdrsu: does Socrates follow Achilles also by revenging his ftlends or has 
CboTif this no meaning? Ho^ cquli Socrates avenge his friends by what he's doing now? Wlx> 
are his ftiends? It-se-oeitbr if you will look up the words in the HZlad he quotes 
here. In the context you will see that Socrates changes the model. Achilles doesn't 
say e word about Justice of his action. That's Socrates' change. Now what is that? 
How far could Socrates avenge his friends by what he's doing? An entirely tentative 
suggestion: Socrates' trial and condemnation led to the consequence that no other 
philosopher was condemned to death in Athens anymore. He somehow, brought about an 
act of repentance on the part of the city of Athens and thereby' a certain reconcilia¬ 
tion. Not a complete, because Aristotle too had to escape but that may have been 
’. due, in the case of Aristotle, to political problems, you know, because of Macedonia 
and Phillip and Alexander—that may have been a different story. But a relative 
reconciliation between Athens and philosophy was brought about by Socrates' death 
because the Athenians repented afterwards. In other words, Socrates avenges in a 
way his friends, the other philosophers who had been persecuted in Athens. 

So Socrates compares himself here to Achilles, the seventy-year-old Socrates to the 
youthful Achilles. That's his model. Do you remember the further fate of Achilles 
in Homer? You know ha was killed by Paris, but than other things happened in the 
Q d frs ry , Do you remember? You seem to remember. 

CHjSK.'f 

■ A: When he says to Ocfysseus, "I'd rather be a slave on earth than king of hell." 

S: King of hell, yes, in Hades. So,in other words, Achilles after his death—we 
know this unfortunately not from Achilles himself byt through the mouth of Odysseus, 
but still—Odysseus met him in Hades and there Achilles revoked the whole principle 
‘ of his heroic life. He said it is better to be a slave in the light of the sun 
to be a king among the dead* That we mist not forget. But here, on the surface, ve 
see only Socrates talcing Achilles as his model. Disgrace is worse than death. But 
what is disgraceful! Let's turn to 28D 6 following. Let me see, I find it for you, 

• page 434 , the end of the second paragraph on 4>4, where he makes the general statement* 
" Yes? "Thus it is, you men of Athens, in truth" *** Yes? 

As "This is true, gentlemen, wherever a man places himself, believing it to be the 
. best place, or wherever he has been placed by his captain, there he must stay, as I 
■; think, and run any risk there is, calculating neither death nor anything, before 
disgrace. 

• , 1 • • . . 

■Then, gentlemen, I should have been acting strangely, if at Poteidaia and Amphlpolis 
and Delion I stayed where I was posted by the captains whom you chosen to oomnaai 
me, like anyone else, and risked death; but where God posted me, as I thought and • y 
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believed, with the duty to be a philosopher end to test BJ'S elf end others, there I , ; 
should fe&r either death or anything else, end desert ay post," . 

S: Let us stop here. So here, that’s the answer. To run away fro® the eneny, that 
is disgraceful, the nost elementary fora of what everyone knows; that’s disgraceful, , 
Mot to stay where one is pat by one’s captains, as he says, but nore literally anl 
simply, by one’s rulers. There that’s clear. Of oourse, a minor difficulty arises— 
as is pointed out in the t- a.c.Ae.5 —that in some cases it is brave to run away; 
namely, to lure the enemy into an ambush, for example, Stgfictly speaking, to risk 
their head, and so on. Certain difficulties. But let us leave it at the siigile 
notion to stay where one haspdten put. It is noble, in other words, to follovUbfce 
opinion regarding the best rather than fear for one’s life regardless of whether that 
opinion of the best is the law—that would mean the rulers—or one’s own opinion. 

That is the conflict. I mean, one’ccom opinion which cannot be traced to the god. 

Just as when people speak, *1 follow sy conscience and not the law," they mean of 
course not merely something in themselves but ultimately something divinely sanctioned. 
That’s the question. There is a possible conflict there. So, in other words, ve 
grant that h uman nobility begins with not clinging to life. If you follow ary opinion 
and regard it as more sacred than your life you are, in principle, noble. There is, 
however, even on this level, a possible conflict between two kinds of opinions—the 
opinion of the oomnunity, the nomos. or your own opinion. How what does Socrates say 
what deserves preference In case of such a conflict between the opinion of the 
society as expressed in the lav and the opinion of the indiUdual? Test ' 

* • • ■ • . . • •< 

At The law. ; 

i t * 

St Is this so? Which opinion of the better does he follow by his life? 

. . • * • * * V * 1 * 

A: The law. • 


■'5: The lav did not tell him to philosophize. The lav didn't tell him to philosophize. 

At Then there's no conflict if the lav doesn't tell him to philosophize. 

St Tes, but the lav apparently quasi forbids it; I mean, forbids it 
Ey the way, in this respect I believe that is the ordinary interpretation of the 
Apology , that here a man stands up for the principle that one must stand up for one’s 
own convictions regardless of what the community thinks. At any rate, Socrates 
prefers, follows his ruler in the sense of the god, not in the sense of any Athenian 
magistrate. Well, ve are so familiar with this view and it is extremely interesting 
that it occurs in a rudimentary form in Socrates. Today one would say one must be 
loyal to one’s conviction. That’s what Socrates says* And that alone gives a man 
nobility. But a crucial implication, Just as in the modern view, the conviction to 
^which one must remain loyal cannot be that life is the highest good. Look at the 
coward. He wmld say, "I follow my conviction," And that is exactly the point. 

^TSiat cannot be a conviction. That’s understood. We moderns have a beautiful word 
for expressing that which, for deep reasons, could not be expressed by the poor 
Greeks; we speak of idealists. The idealists ace exactly the people who imply that 
life cannot be the highest good and that means, of oourse, alec^c^jsessions and 
honors and this kind of thing. That is what Socrates seems to and that ia 

one reason why this book is so popular and everyone knows it. An ideal is more sacred 
than any jiesition of the citizen body. The whole notion of a political crime and of 
a respect for the political criminal as distinguished from the co m mon criminal ia of 
course based on this kind of thing. He didn't ahoot this man because he wanted to 
rob him or because he was Jealous of him or something. It was a political murder. * , 
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Tou know that. That's a vary Important element of nod am poifctioel thought. In 
idealist, according to this view, is a nan who follows a oonvlotlon different froaA)7£3/* A 
that life and external goods are the highest good* That is not idealise. Too see v 
where we have sunk today by virtue of the substitution of value for ideal, is long 
as peopls spoke of ideals—which is also tSs loose term but it has a oertaln 
k_ ? 45 pcnalxaiticy—it was excluded that someone oould say, m tty value la to have four 
square meals a day." That you couldn't possibly say is an idealist but you can call 
it a value, easily.. That is iaportant. But the trouble is value is a wholly 
icyossible thing but ideals is also not good enough and therefore Socrates didn't - 
speak of ideals. Why is ideals not good enough? And simply to say—to repeat this 
point—human nobility consists in being loyal to one's oonvlctions regardless. But 
oonvlotlon, in this sense, can never mean that life and the external goods are the 
highest good. Tes? * * ' *'**•’ . ' ■. T 

Ai I didn't quite follow that because aucc^dlng to the premise under ifciah he's 
working all of his convictions or opinions are merely that and he can't further 
• distinguish that one is correct and the other is not. • 

St That is what I mean. Tou sec, it is very important for us to understand Plato* 
or Socrates. But it is more important for us to understand, for example, such a 
thing as "ideal", what it means. Tou understand? And ve must not completely 
afe-wt that. Now why is the concept of ideal as I sketched it and as it is under- 
popular usage and, of course, also the learned literature to sees extent, 
why is this a very inadequate notion. Cr, for that matter, the notion of oomriction 
or of conscience as ordinarily used, vty is this inadequate? I mean, it does make 
a distinction between a brutish life, a life urworlthy of a human being, and a non- 
brutish life, but why is it so wholly insufficient? * *' • • v... »•*; 


• At Veil, this again gets to the problem of justifying an ideal. Unless one can 

show why the ideal is worth doing things for ... * * ! rv _: 

St It's too vague. In other words, what is the criterion, the precise criterion, 
for distinguishing between an ideal and a mere preference? That's the question. _ 

And the difficulty here induced people to abandon the problem and say let us forget 

• about the ideals, let us speak of preference as preference, i.e. values. That is 
what happened, which is of course the less desirable thing to do. Because if you 
say an ideal is characterized by the willingness of a man to die for it, that's 
obviously insufficient because people died for all kinds of things. They die even 
in order to get property, as we know, or for reasons bhtehsarkhaptiretmdrtified by 
losing their property which is also meaning dying for property. It's really 
Insufficient. So Socrates cannot possibly leave it at that. In the passage which 

, y ve read, in 2&E 4 to 5. the end of the paragraph, when he says the god commanded me 
\' 0 . or pit me there, that I must as I believed e? xshhnad assumed that I ought to live 
j ,/^lSr o e or- -otherwiee and so on. As I believed and assumed; that is the basis for 

Socrates' dedicated life. It seems that Socrates' life is based on an opinion. Or 
does he merely mean that he ascribes ..his way of life to Apollo is a stare opinion. 

Bit the ohoiee of that way of life ©IPccuree is not. What does he mean by that? Uhat 
is the basis of Socrates' dedication to an ideal? What is the basis of Socrates' 
ideal, if ve use that term? Bis conviction that no one knows the greatest things is 
not opinion, according to the presentation here, but knowledge. That's a different 
: story. But the connection, the conviction that he ought to examine others, that is 
not based on knowledge. That is based on the belief that the god has commissioned 
him to do so. But Socrates' knowledge that he knows nothing is not the issue because 

• he would never have been condemned for that, never been accused for that. Now let us . 
go on where ve left off, in 291,' "For it would be awful (or terrible"... Do you have 
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r •••**. # v. ••••*/’ v • • • . ^ . • • . ^ 

It? Whoever has It, read It. , "For it would be awful and one could then truly or / 
Justly bring me into the law court* that I do not believe that god* exist by being 
- g disobedient to the oracle, and fearing death, and believing to be vi*e while not-., 
being vise." Do you have that? Go on. ”... ' - 

i 

As "For to fear death, gentlemen., is only to think you are wise when you are notj \ 

for whether death is really the greatest blessing a nan can have, but they fear it 

i - • is the greatest curse, as if they knew well. - Surely this is the objectionable kind 
of ignorance, to think one knows what one does not know? But in this, gentlemen, * 
hare also perhaps I ax different from the general run of mankind, and if I should . 

ni m to be wiser than someone in something it would be in this, that aa I do not 

.> know well enough about what happens in the house of Hades, so I do not think I knows" 

S: Tea, do not believe I know. Let us stcohere. Incidentally, you see here he 
• says to fear death is to claim to know vhat know. We don’t know what . " 

happens after death. Iteath may be a very great good but ve must add, if we read • *. - 
carefully, but itTeu&t-Hse a great evil. We don’t know. What then does Socrates . 

, know? Tou see the paralysis following necessarily from this kind of thing. One 
'. little point which is meant for those who like subtlety: Socrates mentions these 
three gounds of accusations; a) that he doesn’t believe in the gods, b) that he 
fears death, and 3) that he regards himsel f as being vise while being not. The only 
thing taken up in sequel is the central one. . I mean, that is a little eocas^le; 
what is in the center is the most important in the context. The context is the 
status of death. Yes, now the next sentence where you left off. 


A: "But to do wrong, and to disobey those who are better than myself, whether god 
or man, that I know to be bad and disgraceful." . * .>• . 

.*• . . • /• . * - . ; ; . * . .. • • 

St Row atop. Socrates has knowledge, here ve know. Whether death is bad or good 
he doesn’t know, but that one must do one’s duty, to say it in a word, that he knows. 
How does he know? That would be a terribly important thing, naturally, because then 
he has a guide for everything. -To translate more literally, it is evil and disgrace¬ 
ful to act unjustly, to disobey one’s betters. Socrates know then the most important 
thing; Hike Kant, if anyone has read Kant, we do not know anything about the thing • 
in itself, about true reality, but we know the moral law, and that’s all we need. A 
complete darkness, hut one light, the light of the moral law within us. That’s 
sufficient, if tru*... But Socrates is not Kant, Plato is not Kant. And though many 
people have tried to equate them, that doesn't work. •“ 

*_ ' ,. * ■ 3 ‘ - ■ 

Socrates knows then the most important things it would seem. One question which ve 
must raise, but it could also be the other way around: that these t hin gs which ve 
regard as the most important are not the most important things. Bov vhat could this 
mean? Nov what does it mean to do wrong? What is the most simple meaning of that? 


At To disobey 
S> Whom? 


/ 




... •» ’« 


At One’s betters. 

. ' \ 


. r 


St No, no, that i* distinguished here. . That's distinguished here. What does it r -.. 

mean? * ' * * * • - • * ;*-• . \ * 


At Disobey the law. 


: l 

1 
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St He law, surely. That's always the first. Justice means primarily oonply with 
the law. So, to transgress the law. And. ths other thing is to transgress the verdict 
of one's betters. That nay very mil be different from the law. But they may oon- 
flict. Which is to be preferred in case of conflict—the decision of the law or the 
Tcrdiot of one's betters? The answer is surely not given here. So we can say this, 
provisionally, and that is perhaps sufficient for the present ooeasiont this know¬ 
ledge which Socrates has is less knowledge than a problem. It leads immediately to 
a great problem and that is not completely groundless because a problem means to 
understand a problem, but it is not the simple guide for life because * 

aa MH+rab'vC arid have no key as to the solution. But Socrates seems to indicate a solution 
in the sequel. Pehhaps we read that, where we left off. 

Ai "Therefore, in comparison with bad things which I know to -be bad, rather will I 
never fear or flee from what nay be blessings for all I know. '"So even if you let me 
go now and refuse to listen to Anytos—you remember what he said} he said that 
either I ought not to have been brought into court at all, or if I was, that death 
was the only possible penalty; and why? Ee told you that if I escaped, your sons 
"would at once practise what Socrates teaches, and they would aU be utterly corrupted.' 
Then if you ware to say to ne in answer to this« 'We will not this time listen to 
Anytos, ay dear Socrates; we let you go free, but on this condition, that you will no~ 
longer spend your time in this search or in philosophy, and if you are caught doing 
this again, you shall die'—if'should let me go free on these terms which I have -* 
mentioned, I should answer you, *14 any thanks indeed for your kindness, gentlemen, , 
but I will obey the god rather than you,' and as long as I have breath in me, and 
remain able to do it, I will never cease being a philosopher, and exhorting you, 
and showing what is in me to any one of you I may meet, by speaking to him in my 
usual ways".•• * . * - ♦. 

St And so on. And then there canes a long speech of Socrates. How what does this 
mean? Socrates refuses to accept -as acqu&al under a condition. That's obvious. 

But this oould be formulated ouch more strictly. They could say, all right, we acquit 
you, but at the next assembly we are bringing in a bill forbidding to philosophize 
and defining philosophizing by what Socrates does. It would be a law. And what does 
Socrates then say regarding that law? He will not obey it. Ee will not obey it. So, 
in other words, Socrates gives an answer to the alternative.! Ee says in case of eoa- 
• diet between the lav and the co mman dm e nt of the god, he obeys the oonmandment of the 
god. - Yes, but then, of course, that is a difficult thing because that is not a 
commandment of the god as I believe and the Bible oould say quoting chapter and verse. 
You know? Hat is a very dubious lntepretation of a very dubious oracle. So Socrates 
simply sets his own conviction against a possible law. Yes? 

• tn »s 

Qs Don't we get another aspect of the question in terms of his actions amd that-by- 
trying to persuade the citizens he trying to change the law? . ’ 

St How this whole argument is based on the premise, naturally, that Socrates did 
not transgress the law, yes?- -. *. . ’ \ 

li Yu, all right. . \ ' . * . ‘ * 

St Sure. *. How I believe that Socrates did, in fact, transgress the lav because the * 
law forbidding impiety—that was of course not very clearly formulated—but that was 
sufficiently large, according to the spirit of the legislators, to cover Socrates' 
strange things. That's clear. (Sentence garbled due to tape being spliced.) But 
now a proclamation far his future life says, the lav is not absolutely sacred for me. 

So he fbllovs his own convi ction . ■ I mean, Socrates would never say that, everyone has 
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• right to prof or his oonvlctlona to the law. Ha Halts it/to oar tain people Ilka 
himself and that ia insolence and provocation of which Mr* Sente has spoken and we 
vast aee later whether that la a atere impudence on the part of Socrates or whether 
it has a true basis. * * * • * —- • .... 


But to coos back now, Socrates claims to have knowledge and this knowledge *** ha 
knows nothing of whether death is an evil or good, but be knows one oust follow the 
.better. And that implies he knows somehow the good, because otherwise he could not 
recognise the better as batter. We have the mere assertion; we have no specimen of 
it, no proof of it.' We oust wait awhile. •■*'<• • ♦ ... 


Nov Socrates speaks in the sequel—-we cannot read that—of his activity, namely 
what he has been doing all the time in Athens. Nov the gist of that is this! what 
he did was to admonish people to virtue or, in other words* be admfinlshed people 
to take care of their souls rather than of anything else. Nov i&at is the basis of 
that? The coma and of the god, yes. But perhaps Socrates* conviction that the best 
is virtue, a virtuous life. You note here there is a transition. Previously be had 
spoken of knowledge of ignorance which he was spreading. Nov he says he's spreading 
concern with virtue. How dees Socrates know that virtue is good} Because that 1s 
his knowledge. And the answer ve find in the passage to which we have referred 
before, in 30B. It is somewhat later on, Mr. Johnson, I trust you can find it* yes? 


At ■ About the voice? 




St So, no* not nearly. That is on page 

* « • t . * . 

(End of first aide of reel)#10») • 



Aa<e> - " .' * ' 

,At ... "not to^care for your bodies or your monies first, and to care more 
; exceedingly for the soul, to make it as good as possible; and I tell you that virtue 
; comes not from money, but from virtue oomes both mony and all other good things for 
mankind, both in private and in public." • • * ‘ .. • 


St OE. 'So that is Socrates' knowledge; that he knows. He doesn't elaborate that* 
‘but we can all see that. 'For example, you cannot become rich and remain rich if 
you are not thrifty and industrious. Yes? Good, And furthermore, you cannot be 
honored in your city if you do not have oertalnCjai'l/c J )of the soul by virtue of 
which you are elected a congressman and perhaps even a higher rank, such as 
president. Yes? Godd. So virtue is demonstratahly the condition of all good. A 
'man who is notoriously nothing but a beachcomber will not get money, honors, or any 
other external goods. If he should get it, it would be by mere accident. That 
' could happen. I mean, he could have fifty different aunts who leave his their 
mosey at different times and whenever he's bankrupt ... But that's mere accident* 
‘you can't count os that, it's not a rational^procedure. So that, it can be proves. 
But it has one great difficulty* as ve £ru:u f »before s virtue la instrumental 
for the external goods, including life itself. Yes* but if that is virtue it implies 
a decision of the question of ’which ve were told we cannot decide it* naaaly ... ? 

At Ihe value of life. " 7 •• - - 7 ‘ ‘ . v. 

St Absolutely. Virtue cannot consist in sacrificing life. So, in other words, 
this motion of virtue implies that we know that life is good, better than death. 

• So ve are still where ve were. In other word; even the commandment of the god* to . 
the extent to which it ia an encouragement to virtue, to a virtuous life* liqalles . 
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that Ilfs Is good, booms* you cannot possibly live virtuously without living. 

« . * .• 
Hov| ho goos on ... sinoe ho doos nothing but adaAnlsh his fellow-citizens to virtue, 
the Athenians will only hurt themselves—not him—by kUTlnghhim, for Ilf* is not a 
great good and virtue is a great good. In this connection, he also mentions exile 
as an* thing which the Athenians sight do when he says exile is not a great evil* 

That will play a great role in the discussion of the Crlto . What about exile7 

Nov her* ve have to turn again to the text, in 303 7, in the next paragraph where 
w* left off. "However, he might put me to death, or banish me, or make me outcast.• 
Do you have that? 

At "However, he might put me to death, or banish me, or make me outcast; perhaps 
he thinks, perhaps others think, those are great evils, but I do not; I think, 
rather, that what he is now doing is evil, when he tries unjustly to put a man to 
death. Hov therefore, gentlemen, so far from pleading for my own sake, as on* 
might expect, I plead for your sakes, that you may not offend about God's gift by 
condemning me." 

St Tes, now let us stop here. "By the God's gift." We have this questions how 
does Socrates know either that virtue is a greater good than life or that virtue is 
only instrumental to life and therefore inferior to lifeT How does he know? It is 
a gift of god that be knows that virtue is a greater good than life or, that Is not 
clear, that he has the capacity to admonish people to virtue. And then he develops 
this famous passage—unfortunately ve cannot read that—that Socrates is sent as a 
god, by the god, to the Athenians as a gadfly. The Greek word for gadfly, mlQps .~l 
means literally closing or contracting the eyes, and therefore that's where systicisa 
comes from, mui . and. 00 s Is sight. And therefore that was applied to short-sighted 
people, as you know, when they wantedtto look ... Short-sighted is the primary 
meaning of the word. Socrates Is short-sighted; he's not blind. And ve will see 
later on what that is. So he's sent as & gadfly to the city of Athens. He spends 
a whole day wherever he is in awakening the Athenians as a gadfly. The Athenians 
would like to spend their whole lives asleep. That is again the these of the 
Republic ; life or death. The virtuous life Is an awake life and that's a good life. 
That's one proposition. Nothing of virtue Is instrumental; that's in itself good. 

And this is obviously preferable to death, understood as non-being and nothing els*. 
Socrates is sent by the god. His activity is entirely selflexs—no instrumental 
virtue. As he says ... yes, I think we should read that, "That I happened to be 
such a character as to be given by the God to the city you might be able to 
recognize by the following point." Do you have that? Whoever has that, read it. 

That is 313 on page 437, line 5 . 

•£l "That Ihia,feal±yljynshgtvfBllowyou Ey God you can easily see free this;" ... 

S* "From this," namely what follows. Tes? 

A; "For it does not seem human that I have neglected all ny own Interests, that I 
have been oontent with the negleot of my domestic affairs, »n these years; while 
always I was attending to your interests, approaching each of you privately like a 
father or elder brother and persuading you to car* for virtue. And Indeed, If I 
had gained any advantage from this, and taken fees for my advloe, there would hsv* 
been some reason in it;" ..* * . 

Si Tes, it would have been reasonable, one could say. It would have been reasonable. 
Tes? 
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At "But as it is, you see yourselves that ay accusers, although eocusing ne so 
shamelessly of everything else, had not the effrontery or ability to produce a 
single witness to testify that I ever exacted or asked for a fee; and I produce, ’ > 
I think, the sufficient witness that I speak the tiruth, xy poverty." 

t 

S: Yes. Sow listen carefully. Socrates says, Z always did your business. Does ' 
this strike, or ring, a bell? Yes? 

r 

A: In the Republic he says that Binding your own business is the thing. 

St Yes. By always doing the business of others, how could he find tine for irfngHng 
his own business, in the strict sense? His activity is entirely selfless. Ee is 
irrational, as he puts it. If I had gotten same money for that ... you see, he 
cones dovni^nov to tha instrumental value of virtue ... then it would have made sense, 
but I didn't do that. The irrationality of his act proves the divine inspiration. 

A merely human person wouldn't do that. Ee takes care of the Athenians like a 
father takespare of his children. Ee replaces the fathers. And there is implied 
another xclng «hish we know already: by replacing the fathers, by doing much better 
what the fathers ought to do, than the fathers did, he brings a oertain dishonor on 
the fathers and so on. We will remember what we saw ... To repeat, what Socrates 
presents here is his pure virtue which has nothing to do with virtue as an insirunent 
I repeat; how does be know that this pure, selfless virtue is good? That^it is rgt 
Irrational? W» get a kind of answer in tho immediate sequel and that is po Eq^ ePof 
the utmost importance. It is in a way the center of the apology. Yes? Bead it. 

A i "Perhaps it may seem odd that although I go about and give all this advioe 
privately, quite a busybody," ... ’ 

■/© e*ey 

S: Yes, busrbodty. You know, in the Republic -be minds bee own business, the opposite 
of being a busybody. . Yes? *' 

l • 

At ... "yet I dare sot appear before your public assembly and advise the state. 

The reason for this is one which you have often heard me giving in many places, 
that so mo thing divine and spiritual comes to me," ... 

• * * • • r 

St Yes, divine and demonic comes to me. Yes? r 

At ••» "which Meletos put into the indictment" ... 

St No, no, they omit something even in the text here. "Something divine and 
demonic comes to me, a voice .*.. Yes? J . 

At ... "which Meletos put into the indictment in caricature. This has bees about 
me sinoe ay boyhood, a voice, which when it oomes always turns me away from doing 
something I am intending to do, but never urges me on. This is what opposes ay 
taking up public business. And quite right, too, I think; for you may be rare, 
gentlemen, that if I had meddled with public business in the past, I should have 
perished long ago and done no good either to you or to myself. Do not be annoyed 
at my telling the truth; the fast is that no man In the world will ooae off safe Who 
honestly opposes either you or any other multitude, and tries to hinder the many . 
unjust and illegal doings in a state. It is necessary that one who really and 
truly fights for the right, if he is to survive even for a short time, shall aot as 
a private man, not as a public man." *• . 

St. Yes. Sow that is very crucial because we find now a new reference—a wholly 


unexpected referenda—to a super-human source of knowledge different from tha Delphic . . 
oracle. It is brought In rather accidentally. Socrates has explained why he m 
acting by taking to individials, to every Athenian individually. That was due to 
the Delphic oracle. But than tha question arises here, "But if you are such a 
busybody, Socrates, you walk around the whole day in Athens, in the streets, the 
market place, the gymnasia, and button-hole everyone and say, 'Did you care for 
your virtue today,' (honestly, that's the way in which it's presented) then why did ' 
he not go into politics, what was obviously the duty of an intelligent man?" Why 
did he not dare— that's the term used—to be politically active? Answer! something 
divine and demonic happens to him, a voice; a voice, that's important because it is 
only a voice and therefore the 4n4efcAnoeiAscan you draw any inference from the voice 
that they are demons. You remember? You know, the argument against Kaletos? The 
demonic voice doasnjt prove that there are demons except in a purely verbal way when 
you say a demonic voice must be demons. Then of course you cannot prove that Socrates • 

. believed in the gods in the way in which Socrates proved it to Meletos. A voice. 

That voice opposes to action; it never incites to action. Tha incitement to action 
came from the Delphic oracle, not from the demonic voice, and it always opposes 
political action. It seems to be an irrational thing. But, as Socrates makes dear 
in 31B 6, it's verdict is intelligible. "It seemed to me," Socrates says, "to 
oppose political actions in a perfectly beautiful way, and a perfectly intelligible 
way." Nov why is it so intelligible? Why is the verdict of that voioe so intelligible? 

'toy* . * 4 

A; Self-preservation. 

S: That's it. Political activity would have meant to Socrates death, for political 
activity is fatal to decent men. I disregard now this crucial implication, that 
political activity is fatal to decent men. I'm now concerned only with that point 
which Mr. Johnson has observed that the daimonia as presented here, in the Apology. 
whatever Plato may say in other dialogues, is ooncemed with self-preservation, with 
Socrates' self-preservation. It is cautionary. The demonic thing, as presented 
here, is cautionary. That is the simple meaning of that keeping back, for this 
reason; life is a condition of any other good. The demonic thing leads to private 
life with a view to self-preservation, whereas the Delphic oracle leads to that 
quasi public life—you know, button-holing everyone—complete disregard of self- 
preservation. Completely selfless virtue, as we have seen before. The dainorda is . . 
directly concerned with Socrates' self-preservation. And what does this mean in 
terms of the key question of tha Apology ? What is that key question, to make it 
quite clear? wiy is Socrates so absolutely ignorant? I mean, what's the concen¬ 
trated fora of this question? 

A; Virtue V> l e v a self-preservations * * 

S; Yes, more simply, is death an evil or a good? The demonic thing assures him 
• that life is good because it points him toward self-preservation. And therefore, 
also—although that is not sade-char here at all—that to be awake is better than 
to be asleep because sleep is akin to death. And therefore to awaken others is 
better than to keep them asleep. Surely-now. But what is that demonic thing? What 
is that thing? Weil, the demonic thing sis mentioned in other Platonic dialogues, 
naturally, and the clearest presentation is given in a dialogue called a fAf 

which is almost universally considered spiritual. I say almost because I'm tie only * 
one, I think, who is mire that it is genuine. And hare we find one very beautiful 
. thing. It is a very crude presentation of the dalmonla but the reason is that it 
is the only dialogue of Socrates*!^* rustic and people don't consider the fact that 
when Socrates talks to someone tram up state—you know this is really up state. 
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Athens, as we can see—be oonnot talk the same way as be -would talk to a sophisticated 
dovn-stater. That is suggested. By the way* this point was taken up very zdoely in 
a master’s the£ia/»r Ke Cowwffrce* by ,,, if you want-/tp read that. It is a very - 

Fhea*tdsia is this: a fellow 

... be isn’t always T 


» - - < -- ' -— «r “ TnG 

enjoyable thesis, by the way. Row what ne does in tbe Thea* 


free up state says his son wants to study with Socrates because _ 

quite clear but be wants to beoooe famous and Socrates finds out be also wants to 
become a and be thinks tbe right thing is to go to ^)&>ol with Socrates. 

Socrates doesn't want to help him. And then he says, "Tou see, there is something 
strange with me. I have only one kind of knowledge and that is eroticism." And 
that means, in other wards, well, be didn’t ipulufi* to eru&alfry, but he implies it, 
if I'm attracted. I'll take him on; if I am not attracted, I will not take him on. 

Yes? But he didn't belabor that point because it would be offensive. And eo tbe 
fellow says, I have to know tbe exact eroticism. And then they laugh 

• And then they say, all right; I mean, that's perfectly legitimate. 

And then be speaks of tbe demonio thing. You see,if be olioks then I eocept him; if 
be doesn't click then I don't. And then in order to describe tbe demonic thing, be 
tells them absolutely awful horror stories and that is t the^ reason why tbe majorityjjrrtPh- 
thinkt it is not by Plato, you know, because of tbe gonasraxScsir, but it makes Fitters 
perfect sense in tbe oontext^oecause he canfconvince them by this elegant argument 
based on eroticism thsi be uses fire and brimstone, in the Biblical sense. : * 

cv 

Now, tbe point is, Socrates substitutes here ... Be re fute s eros and uses daiworAa 
as a substitute for eros . I suggest that eros and dalraonla are the same tM ng t j • 
mean, tbe question of tbe■voice of conscience, that is really no question. Now let 
me explain that; you must not think of Sigmund Freud. Eros has here a broad meaning. ■ 

It means all natural inclinations, but particularly those which are indicated by 
virtue, but still it means all natural inclinations, it means also tbe basic ones 


• ( 


At Same dissipation, too. . 


St Yes. There is perfect agreement, I mean perfect consistency. Socrates has a’. 
dalnonta ; that means that the natural inclinations are unusually powerful so that 
they are more powerful than mare ppinion. And that above <// • I* 

must also show that Socrates was a man of ooraon sense, in the tr ee sense of the c.l'ude, 
word. You know, he had a certain sense of self-preservation is Implied in that. 
Socrates is app r al ae d - ha'd gi rfSer. Yes? . . - 

*■<’£// K;*#- bteevjc. 

■ A: Doesn't Socrates szy that he** - 4 1 k a j y to go to death The voiod doesn't 

’’ e ppe ap and this vocld indicate that self-presevarvatlon is not the ... 

/'j/etfo-e / • • 'aI»‘ 

St Is not the hipest consideration. But it is, of course, also something toat>. 

But in answer to {he question >fcich you very legitimately have suggested, you have 
to oonsider circumstance. What is the most massive circumstance of this affair, 
this oondemfiatloi? I mean, the external circumstance. I mean, after all, you know 
. what circumstances mean. I mean, for example, at what time did this take place? • 

• * t - f . , . 

At When he's 70. 


Si Yes. So, in other words, s sensible man of 70 will 
to tbe value of his life’vfc him than a man of 30 , yes? 


have a different position 
We come to that immediately 
• in the Crlto . You see, in tbe Crito that is discussed at some length. Should 
Socrates oscipe ar not. There is only one plaoe, a simple answer: obey tbe lavs. 

’.Bet that is aot ao staple, as ve shall see. And therefore a prudential consideration 
enters and Anere, in a prudential consideration, the staple verdiot of tbe law is not 


nd^aere. 
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suffloient. 7m oonsidar the circumstance.' And on* Important circumstance surely.. . 

is ons's •!•*' • * • *' t‘ ‘ *' ■ 

*; . - ) • • . . # 

. Ai Tou aus if ha vara s younger nan, b* night have made s different ••• 

St Ias, v* don't know. It night have have been that. If old ago was a reinvent ' 
consideration it is a fair question , 1 at any rate, which course ke would have taken 
when he was forty. That is the question. But that we can only decide when we cone 
to the Crito . Good, s . •. ' 

Ncrw let ree first finish this one,if you don't mind. Nov th* natural revulsion against 
death and against stupor and torpor ... look bactyinov to the Delphio oracle. The 
Delphic oracle, by inducing Socrates to expose himself to hatred, unpopularity, 
death, says just the opposite. And here I can only remind you—because that would .' 
lead us too far—of the Wasps , you remember, of the action of the Wasps , of the 
hero of the Wages, of oours* also based on th* Delphio oracle. This action also was 
misanthropic, not guided by love of man. The daimonia is. guided by love of human •' 
beings, philanthropy. Eros is the' philanthropic god. as you may member fron the 
Bancuet . Now Mr. Oilman? 

• ' • ; 

A: There seems to be a parallel between the dainonla and the kind of action which 
he decides not to take politically, because the daimonia tells him what not to do 
and the kind of action he speaks of consists of hindering unjust and illegal acts. 

•In other words. It would seem impossible for him to be the daimonia of Athens. *' 
There is a place for such a voice in an individual, but not In a political ooexsmity.. 
Or have I ruined it? ~ 'l . ... 

• * •• • • 

St No, no, I will come to that, but keep it in mind. I didn't think of it, but it- 
links up very well with the point which comes up. Only one Implication; The just 
political life, which Socrates would have regarded as the only one feasible far him, 
is essentially^ he makes dear, a life in opposition to the iKltitude because of the 
essential injustice of the multitude. That is stated very strongly. A just man, he. 
cannot remain just by going into politics. Clearly that implies that Socrates Imov* 
what justice is and we do not mow yet whether in all respects. In the sequel, he 
gives proof of his justice and the injustice of the multitude under the deweracy. " 
But what did justice consist of in this case. I do not mean now the somewhat more 
subtle point raised by Mr. Oilman. What is his justice, very simply. • .. . • . 

• 5 ' * ’ **.*•”. . . . - • • • 

At Following the law. : ! * ‘ • : ' \ 

‘ ; - ! - • 

S: Legality. Socrates insists on legality. Tes. Let — say they''condemned the 
generals all by one verdict whereas, according to the lav, everyone had to be judged 
by himself. Socrates obeyed by the law. And that is of course dear. One meaning, 
the primary meaning of legality, of justice, is to obey the lav and not follow your • < 
passions, naturally. That's the reason why people establish laws, to have a proteo- .. 
tlon against irrational judgments.. Bet in this particular oase, and I think that is 
very important ... that I think ve ahodd read ... no, no, that ooaes later. I'm 
sorry. Th^s particular law, that appears on the oontext, is obviously also a wise . * 
law. Itnot merely happened to be the Athenian law. It's a sensible lav. And ; , 
this tells us one little thing, although it is not developed here. Anyway, that-. - . 
justice, while being primarily legality, is not identical with legality because y,. 
otherwise ve could not speak of unjust lavs and to speak of unjust laws is obviously 
necessary. That is only indicated here, ' ... .V ’.. . , 

• * ■ \ .. * • * •* , .. . . . . 

As for .this question of So or ate s' knowledge of justioe,' I would like' to say only one 


I 




'. - • • • • ••••*. • * . v.i 

word because ve can't develop this now, that I believe is Identical hare- .thii con- 
tert—with hia admission that thara la a political art although ha'a not ooi^>etaat 
In it. - And Z will spaak of that problem naxt time. * •- • • \V 

In tha sequel ha spa aka of how he behaved legally undar an oligarchy. In both oasts, * 
as Mr. Oilman said, Sooratas' lnjustioe really oonsists, strictly speaking, In 
preventing injustice. In not doing anything unjust. But^W ht positlvaly Just? 

That is tha question which you meant,yea? For example, that is a question which va 
taka up next time. And than wa have to taka up this question ... I can only state 
tha problem. Tha whole description of Socrates' life, as given in tha Apology— tha 
Apology , as I said on a former occasion, is a kind of entrance gate to that oosmos (u»„U 
of the Flatonio dialogues. .Hare Sooratasfis pre sented as pros e ntir^ hi^s elf to 
Athenian people, the Athenian denes. Vary wall. ^This will be oonfim&i, *.M , « 
button-holing business, you know, by the many dialogues which Plato wrote. Aooordlng 
, - to the Apology . Socrates is s man who gets up at four in the morning, goes out, and 
begins approaching "b //Uis^j//c. • Did you care for your soul? What is . 

virtue? Socrates has alvavs initiated the questions'.' A different expression! that 
all dialogues are o Socrates seeks, gome^hing. But if 

we look at the dialogues, we find that only part of them are v ols - m e V ^ Another 
part is imposed on Socrates. They approach him. If any button-holing is done, it 
. is done by others. And furthermore, we see that the dialogues show us Socrates 
engaged not in conversation with a chance fellow-citizen. There are only two 
exceptions to that rule and the exceptions prove this. He comes home from a - • 

campaign, exhausted and it was a tough grind. What does he do? Where does he go 
the next morning? To the gymnasium where there are young men, youth? -dai±£s±st«; ^ wAlatj 
j/jthat he likes, h e talk a-to-them. And then he goes perhaps also to places where 
uorgias is, you know. He talks to Qorgias. This kind of thing he did. I mean, 
there is no question about this kind of thing. So there isn't a single Flatonio 
dialogue which complies with that description of Socratio life. Plato refutes this 
description of Socrates by his own popular dialogue* There are two dialogues in 
which Socrates really has put hia initiative and approaches a nameless fellow, a 

• chance acquaintance. These dialogues are the Minos and Hipparchus , two 

. - dialogues which are, again, almost universally regarded as spurious. The Minos begins 
#Vi ( and the :• -S 1 -rpf of the dialogue la really rather subversive; I mean 

he jmits a big question mark behindjthe s a nr a dries s of the (Athenian law, \ The Hipparchus 
begins also, what is love of gain? > And it leads up to a oertaln-Justification or 
vindication of the Athenian tyrant Hipparchus. 

As I say, the exception when he7fi<*i ft* **' r addressing 

• a chance fellow human being proves the rule. He didn't do that. And that, of oourse, 
is the most interesting question regarding the Aoology i what does this presentation 

■ of Socrates, this wholly unrealistic presentation, mean? After all, this was not .. ' 

'.the defense speech actually delivered by Socrates in the year 399. That was written 

years—perhaps ten years, twenty years, we don't know—after the death of Socrates 
and in a way which had of oourse a relation to the accusation, naturally, but which 
had also the function, as I said, to give the only popular speech which Socrates ever • 

. made. Tou remember, there was -a sketch of a popular speech given here in 29 where 

■ "You best of men, being Athenian," and eo on and eo on, in 2?D following. 


_ . There are such epeeches. Xenophon t&ose deliberate principle is to leave everything 
at the most pedestrian level—the low palling, as I call it—gives at least one such 
speech in the third chapter of the Memorabilia in which Soorates is presented as 
.kind of stump-orator. Be goes on the stump and makes a speech in favor of oonti nenee ^ 
which is very but someone lees gifted than Socrates oould have mad*-±t. 

• It oontalns this vpry charming passage when he says, "To whom would you entrust, if 
. you died early, your sons for education and your daughters for washing," which 
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includes the idaa that I girls don't need andeduoation and shads son* light on tha • * 
Banners of oldan tiaas^ That is a kind of oarioature, a benevolent caricature, of 
Sooratos* Bat tha t faesi o behind it is this! it is impossible for a philosopher to 
present what he is doing in a popular speeohi this speech addressed to the demos of 
Athens. They wouldn't understand. And what is lnaodiately audible is indeod so no¬ 
thing which is in a way oceio, yes? Z mean, it has a great elevation and so on. 

This elevation is. however, when you understand it more deeply, a mere reool l sot i on ,<or 
of tho trua elavation of Sooratea. That la tha olevation as it oan ba understood by 
the ordinary man. Then you understand thi true elevation only in oarioeture. And 
there ie a deep element of the ooaioal in'this presentation as Z think we will see 


next tiae. 


1 


I 


Bov text time we will have to discuss the end of the Apology and Monday we will have 
the paper on the Crlto . Mr. Berger., are you ... Bo. you gave At to ns. Well then. 


do you vent to read It.In oleaeT 


At Zt's rather long. It's long. ; , j 

—-A • ‘ •• !' 


- % ^ 


A .» • **• ' ^ '. 7 

- ■* ••**.* ’ *’ A. — • V • 

‘ . * ’ • . , , 


to read it in class next Monday. And 


3i..Z see. Veil, than Z will ask Mr. 

Mr. 1'. V*. you vtvi have it ready, but you will not turn it in ... 
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•••'the Delphio oracle leads him to realise the knowledge of Ignorance, the ■■-■J ‘ 
depreciation of hi man wisdom—it'a of no worth—and implies we don't know whether 
death is not a great good after all. The demonic thing, on the other hand, pushes '1. 
him to ooncem with self-preservation and -therefore oonveys the message that life 
is good. How I interpreted that that the dalaonia in Socrates stands for the - * * . 
natural inclinations and that implies the natural inclina tions are, as such, good. •- 
Now this problem we have to disouss because it is /cruelalj absolute!^ for the vfatf.e 
later history of social thought and social science up to the present day. The 
notion that natural inclinations are good is underlying the concepts of natural 
right and natural law. Natural right means, in the original meaning of the term, ' 
that which is intrinsically right as distinguished from, everything, which is right 
only by huaai^at ^ntV ^^&it the intrinsically right is accncrittvSge'a by nature right. 
Nature is the standard. The same applies also thehhbueohchpt of natural law. Now 
you all know that this view, that nature supplies us with a standard, is today 
rejected. But this rejection of nature as a standard is not a recenlathing, but is 
implied in modem political thought from the very beginning. One can state that the 
position of modem philosophy from the very beginning was this: the ancient philoso¬ 
phers made the dogmatic premise that nature is good. Why should it be good? In 
other words, they, the modem thinkers, I will give you some names later, that they 
had discovered a problem theshich the ancient thinkers had not seen a problem.at all. 

To indicate the present-day view, the most beautiful statement of that which I have 
read or heard occurs tomHahwihlin Melville; I have quoted that frequently. In one ■ ' 
of his stories—I think it's on the Mississippi—a confidence man—you will know 
which story it is I'm referring to, because I have read it only in a book on Melville 
—this confidence man, this trickster, says something about the goodness of nature 
to which he owes everything and the fellow to whom he addresses that remark says, my 
eyes, for example, that they work, I owe not to nature but to an oculist in Phila¬ 
delphia because be had todiaprove nature so that I could see at all. So nature, in 
other words, is.nothing. Nature is in need of constant change and improvement of •" ; 
human art, of ai&Enowie&g&g of the congest of nature. Conquest of nature means— 
never forgetl—that nature is an enanjr. Tou don't conquer your friends. * 


In the recent book by Arnold Breoit. Political Theory , this is the guiding theme, you 
can say. The usual distinction between facts and values is there presented as 
fallows: the radical distinction between facts and values is indispensable because 
there is no possibility of making an inference, a legitimate inference, from the is 
to the ought . You have heard this fcA times; that this is so doesn't prove that it 
is good that it is so. And Bresit* who is an oldish man, belongs to an older u* 

of this kind of theory—a i&rlmvhich was more solid, I must say, than what ve have 
now—says the conclusion of the is to the ought would be legitimate only if the is 
were knowahle as the work of the good God then the is would be intrinsically good. 

. But this, namely that tfteUCS'is the work of the ^d God, is .not know&hle, and there¬ 
fore the inference is x»t legitimate. Yes? \ 


A: May I ask you what was this book again? - 



S: ' Arnold Brecht, Political Theory . Princeton, 1958 or 59. I mean, it is not an . 
original book in ary way, but it is a respeotable book because it gives you a . “ . 

ooherent history of this fact-value distinction and presents in a sober way—sober, 

I think one can say—the accepted opinion, what he calls social ... Bov does he call 
it,' Mr. Schrock? ' Social science relativism? ** ' 



Yes, that's it. 




• * V.V" 




c .• • • 


I 
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S* Or scientific relativism? 


Ai. Scientific relativism. I guess. 


St' May I take the liberty of telling you that he criticises my criticism of this ••• ■« • 
view and says I don't understand the whole problem, but I don't regard this in any 
way as detracting from the book because the value of the book oonslsta in being a 
presentation, a sober presentation, of accepted opinion and this was lacking. Most 
people who presented it were really savages. I'm sorry to say, who, without any 
inkling of the deeper issues simply said values are Just preferences, you know, *•• 
Someone likes steaks, another likes pineapples, and that's all there is to it. ' * * 


Brecht is auch better than them. : ■ • , / . . 

But to come back to ... I mean, to stroee toHhe origin, HobbS, h e- start ed-t he 
state of nature—a term which didn't occur'in political theory before, Hob& really 
made it the key tenu The state of nature is bad. The real thing is to get out of * 
the state of nature. If one would apply the term, the state of nature, to earlier 
thought, it would mean the state of nature is a good state, the state of perfection; 
that was the ordinary meaning. The term doesn't occur in political theory before. 

It stems from theology, from Vhi-s theology, and is not at home in political thought. 


Only in Hobbfs. 


So the state of nature is bad. That means, of course, nature provides a standard. 

But only a negative standard. Nature tells us from what we should get away and 
gives us direction, but it is not itself the standard. But the profoundest presenta¬ 
tion of this basic premise is, occurs in Descartes^ Meditations where Descartes •, 
speaks of a bad genius—you can say a bad god—as e-^re-ground for doubt. We do not 
know whether we are not the work of an evil genius and all our natural faculties are 
not his work. This may be all delusions, you know, that we see things and various 
kinds of things, may all be delusions. We may be exposed to the artifices of a 
clever deceiver who has no other intention ether than to deceive us. And then 
Descartes then tries to show that even if he is bad,' we still could protect ourselves 
against him, because if he wants to deceive us he oust give us some intelligence. 

You can't deceive a stone. And this intelligence, thich he had to give us in order 
to deceive us, is our protection. But it is only this intelligence, this reason, not 
nature, on which we can rely. And so, not nature, bet reason gives us guidance. 

Nature and reason here used,as opposites. And this eulainatesin Kant's doctrine 
according to which the moeH law is the lav of freedom 1 n C i ; r tr FrnlV-Yff tn the lav . 
of nature. The traditional view was that the modal lav is the haw of nature. For 
Kant that is incompatible. - ; ■ Aaormj ' . 

So this problem, which is so crucial for modern thought, occurs to us in the Apology , 
among other writings. The Apology shows that Socrates, or Plato, was aware of this 
problm, that he faced it, and the expression of that is: Death may be better than * 
life. How Socrates thought that, we must try to understand. .• . 

Now to return to the Immediately visible part of the argument, Socrates says that he 
is ignorant of the greatest things. But, also, he knows that it is evil and disgrace¬ 
ful to act unjustly and to disobey one's betters. Now, I interpret this to mean it 
is evil and disgraceful to transgress the lav and to transgress the intrinsically , 
right; wrong-doing—law, disobeying one's.betters, to transgress the intrinsically, 
right. Now this intrinsically right proves to be superior to the law, at least in 
the case of Socrates. Socrates, as ve have seen, refuses to obey ^possible law 
which would stage forbid him to philosophise. Therefore, all right. The crucial 
point is Socrates knows the intrinsically right. How does he know it? He gives the 


example of his conduct at the trial of the generals, ten generals, after the battle 
of Arginusai. Socrates acted justly at that trial* In what did his just action * 
consist? Be obeyed the law. ' The sultitude wanted to condemn then altogether, whereas 
the lav provided that each one should be judged by himself. Tes, but there is more 
to it. That law was not merely the actual law of Athens. A moment's reflection 
tells everyone that it was a wise law, I mean that it is an impossible prodedupe to 
oondemn people in a block and not to look each oasee.t* 4 t 3 «Hi« wrttjwKt V 3 "io’ 
Socrates has another criteria—that is clear—for justice than the TVrt /auJ. How 
let us turn to 37 A , that is in the translation on page h42, at the beginning of the 
seoond paragraph. Do you have that? Go on. ■ 


At "Perhaps you think that in saying this, very much as I spoke of appeals for 
pity, I am just showing off; no suhh thing, gentlemen; I vm tell you what I mean, 

I am convinced that I never willingly wronged anyone, but I cannot convince you, for 
we have conversed together only a short time. If we had a law, as other people have, ' 
that a trial for life or death is to be spread over many days and not confined to.» 
one, I think you would have been convinced; but as it is I cannot disperse great- 
prejudices in a moment." 

• ♦ » »• • . ■*. •***•»••♦ 

* % * 

St’ Nov let us stop here. >!hat does Socrates do here in this passage? * 


A: ’Be criticizes the Athenian law. "■ 

*. . i .. . 


St He criticizes the law, yes. On such an occasion. That's extraordinary. 
on what ground? •* - • . . .i- 

A: That it is unjust ... yes, but it has to say more than that. • . -1 u 


Si Yes. Namely? . ... 

At That it doesn't give him enougiyttime to defend himself. 


St Yes. It's a bad law. So Socrates then has a criteria for distinguishing between 
bad and good lavs. And that means the Identification of justice with obediance to 
the lav, with legality, is untenable, manifestly untenable. I don't know what an 
addict of the value-fact distinction would say, but I must oonfess it's an excellent 
argument, a rational argument that such a lav is a better lav as proposed by 
Socrates than the existing lav because the lav wants to punish the guilty. Not the 
innocent. Ary penal law, whatever the legislator might understand by it—you know, 
there can be all kinds of funny notions as to what constitutes innocence or guilt— 
but the penal lav tries to find out and to discriminate between the guilty and . 
innocent, and then it must take the necessary precautions in order not to punish the 
Innocent. Take even the Nazi system. They didn't want to destroy godd Nazis. 
Obviously not. And therefore the legal procedire would have to be, if they had had 
any sense, at least to discriminate clearly between good Nazis—who might have 
looked as bad Nazis for one moment—and other people. So that's really intrinsically 
sound, although' very insufficient, as 115 ' example showed, • . •: .• • 

Socrates claims then that he-possesses knowledge of justice. But he denies that he 
possesses knowledge of the greatest things. Sow can this seeming contradiction be 

resolved? ... «*. v* ‘ . •;* • ••• •• 

‘ : ‘ “ ;• ‘ *. ’ ~ ./; '. 

At Inovdedge of justice is different from knowledge of the greatest things. /. . 


Si Knowledge of justice does not belong to knowledge of the greatest things. Yes. . 
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It is stated differently. Knowledge of justice is part of knowledge of the human 
things and the human things are, by definition, distinguished from the divine things. 
And the divine things are the greatest things* Sure, but to come back to the point, 
Socrates claims to possess knowledge of justice and we have to understand that. On 
an earlier occasion, ve learned that Socrates admitted that there is a political art 
which he denied, however, to possess. And says of that political art, of the 
political men rather, that they know-nothing noble and good, l.e. nothing of the 
greatest things. But the political*ls an art, for example, like the art of sho*. 
making. Whatever you may say, it is possible far you to distinguish between a 
good and bad shoemaker. I mean, just put on the shoe made by a good and by a bad 
shoemaker and you will see the difference. And a little bit more complicated, but 
in the long run it is able to distinguish, between a good and bad statesman* But the 
consumption takes such a longer ticeT 9 * You, know? Jor example, Chamberlain might have 
appeared in a different light in 1937—evcr^-gsS&ener i* I mean—than in 1939. It 
needed these two years to bring out certain things which showed his lack of judgment' 
in certain foreign matters.sJn Piato, it is the same thing. •• ... ... 

What is that political art, then, and .hat we must clarify because our subjects ere 
the origins of political science. Nov what is that art? Comparable to the art of 
the shoemaker, though more ambitious, in every sense. The art of managing the 
affairs of the city by deed and by speech. This art is a pre-philosophic art, as • 
the art of the shoemaker, that exists, cr con exist, among savages as well as among 
the most civilized people. Still, the avarsness that it is an art is somehow 
connected with philosophy. It is, as it rvs, unconsciously used as an art every-, 
where where men live in socie.tle^ bat thzc mcr. are aware it is an art is connected 
with philosophy. External exslc rrcoof that, I moon, that King David in the Bible 
possessed the political art can hardly be doubted, but there is no way to prave tttjreu, 
t hat to 3 political art, no 3iblical *waSi The Groeks had that word, acquiring it 
indeed in the period when their way of speaking had already become influenced by 
philosophy. 


Now let us look into that political art, keeping in rind its relation to the know-. > • • 

ledge of justice. This political art in Creek ... the Greeks had two different 
words—one is tehnf and the other eplstgnff ; now the traditional translation is for 
that art, and for that science—but in the classical period they are used rather • 
indiscriminately. I mean, the strict, formal distinction occurs, in Aristotle, but 
even Aristotle does not always use them in the strict sense. So we 

can also say the political science; it doesn't make any difference, political 
science or political art. This political science in the primary seise, the art or-, 
science possed by the good politician or statesman. Does anyone of you know where 
we find the first presentation of that science in its pre-philosophic meaning? 

That's a very important question. I believe I have not discussed that subject for 
-some years in ay classes, otherwise you would know—some of you would knew. Well, 
the .restatement occurs in Aristotle's Rhetoric , book I, chapter 4. I win read it 
to you. Aristotle's Rhetoric deals with the art of speech, naturally. One of 
speech is_ deliberative speech; the speech in political assemblies concerned with •• ' 

what is expedient or inexpedient for the cells . "We must first ascertain about what 
kind of'*things the .deliberative orator advises, since he cannot do so about every¬ 
thing bit only about things which may possibly happen on earth Everything which •( icct-U/fy 
e ft e n 1b e a i d - t o be *. either is or will, be or which cannot possibly be or come to ' 

pass is outside thftsscop# of.deliberation. N Indeed, even in the case of things that 
are possible, advice is not universally appropriate for they include certain advan¬ 
tages, natural 'and accidental, about which it is not worthwhile to offer advioe; . . 
but it is clear that advice is limited to those subjects about which ve take counsel. 

And such are all those which can naturally be referred to ourselves and the first 
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cease of who's origination Is' in cur own power, for our examination is United to . ' . 
finding out whether such things are possible or iiqx>ssible for us to perform, not “ 
whether they are possible for angels; or, for that matter, for foreigners. We are 
discussing what we in this community oan do. However, there is no legal precedent 
to endeavor to enumerate with crudeness, exactnessyor^to classify those subjects 
which men are wont to discuss, or fg, define them*,possible, with strict accuracy, 
since this is not the functiop^jr rhetorical art, but of one that is more intelligent 
and exact; and furthe^m£r$v c -t£«t , i't£3 legitimate subjects of inquiry have already 
been assigned to it. For what we have said before is true, that rhetoric is com¬ 
posed of logic—let me say—and of that poli tical science which is concerned w ith 
characters." Aristotle doesn't mean by that*political science which is not '! 
concerned with characters, but he only wants to exclude any notion that there could 
be a political science which does not deal ultimately with character*, with good ' 
and bad men. • ‘ ; , ' „ . . % '••••■*. * * 

< . *' • , 

So, in other words, a strict discussion would belong rather to political science ~ 
but here he has to give at least a sketch because of the overlapping of rhetoric and 
the political art. Nov we must say ‘that the most important subjects about which *31 
men deliberate and deliberative orators harangue are five in number, to wit; ways 
and means, war and peace, the defense of the country, imports and exports, legisla¬ 
tion. These are the five things. You see, he makes a distinction between the 
defense of the country—which means ordinary guarding, fortressing, and such things— 
and the question should we now make war or keep pease, which is a different question, 
surely. And then he develops these themes. LetyCae only read what he says about 
legislation. "With a view to the' safety of the city, it is necessary that saifAc. 
orator should be able to judge of all these questions" ... namely food, imports and 
exports, ways and means, war and peace, and the guarding of the country ... "but an 
'understanding of legislation is of special importance, for it is on law that Safety 
Ofthe city is based; therefore, he must know how many regimes there are, what is - * 
ex pedient for each, and the natural oourse of their downfall, whether they are 
peculiar to the particular form of government, or opposed to it. By being ruined 
by causes peculiar toiitself—I mean that with the exception of the £ e$+ • * ~ 

—all the rest are ruined by being relaxed or strained to excess. Thus democracy, 
not only when relaxed, but also when strained to excess, becomes the. weaker and will ‘ * 
end in oligarchy. Similarly, not only does an aquiline or snub-nose reach the. mean 
when one of these defects is relaxed" ... you know, the opposites ... "but when it 
•' becomes aquiline or snubbed to excess, it is altered to such an extent that even „ 
the likeness of the nose is lost." But if they voujd^oae to the middle, they 
would give you a normal nose; that is the perfect r c£Lg& . That's all right. 

"Moreover, with reference to acts of legislation, 'it is useful not only to understand 
what regime is expedient by judging in the light of the past" ... reading histories * 

... "but also to become acquainted with those in existence in other nations 
learn what regimes are suitable to what kind of people." For example, for the 3“*'* 
Persians, their kind of kingship may be much better and they would be lost in a 
republic. "It is clear therefore that for legislation, books of travel are useful." ‘ 

You see, he doesn't say scientific .books on South America. He says books of 
travel because he thinks 1 travellers are perfectly good guides for ruling, 

since they have to understand laws of other nations; and for political debates, 
historical works. There you find models for political speeches. "All these things, 
however, belong to politics and not to rhetoric." So, you have here the framework 
really of what political science, even today, fundamentally means. The kind of 
knowledge eh men need for acting wisely in political matters. There is no 
reflection on methodology, because methodology is implied—you know how to go abcxit 
it. If you want to find about Nehru's India, you surely may also need some statistics 
because you can't count the heads and you can't oount the amount of food the Indian 
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uses. Sure, that's easy. It may be technically difficult, but it's not a serious 
problem, an intellectual problem. And so. That's it.. 

• • 

Nov that is really a blassio statement which, if there were a good reader introduc¬ 
tion to political science, that would be in it. But what has that to do with our 
present problem, Socrates? The answer is simple. What Aristotle does here is based 
on a Sooratio statement. Mr* Kendrick? Do you recognize it? .. 


No, I missed it. 


S, I 

states 


aaid Aristotle's statement, which I read in parts, is based on s Sooratio 

«t. . *, ■ r * ' ; * • • 


A» ■T»ir$+ beak • « He /jemov-a. Wlia ? . 

i ■ 1 ■■ . 

St No, no. In the ttcnorabllia . book 3, chapter 6, Socrates conversation with 

•_ Glaucon, the fellov whom you know from Plato's Republic , the son of Arlston, Glaucon, 

~ vas attempting to become an orator and striving for headship in the polls , though 

he was less than twenty years old. And noatrf ^is ^^r^ends or relations could check 
M b t So he would get himself dragged from c&nckSbcr a"and make himself a laughing- 
■ stock. Only Socrates, who was benevolent to him for the sake of Plato and for the 
sake of Channidej, the son of Glaucon, alone managed to check him. For once on 
meeting him, he stopped him and contrived to engage his attention by saying, 

"Glaucon, have you made up your mind to be our chief man in the polls ?" "I have, * “ 

•Socrates." "Well, by Zeus, there is no more honorable ambition in the world for, 

obviously, if you gain your object, you will be able to^get whatever you want and 
wiillhave the means of helping your friends. You'*^e£sM t up your father's house and 

• exalt your fatherland. You will make a name for yourself, first at home, later on 
in Greece, and possible, like Themistocles, in foreign lands as well. Wherever you 
go/you will "be a man of marvel." When Glaucon heard this, he felt proud and gladly 

stayed on. Next Socrates asked, "Well, Glaucon, as you want to win honor, is it not 
/'■ obvious tha t you mist benefit your city?" "Most certainly." "By the gods, don't be 
reticent then, but tell us how you propose to be fug your services to the polls ." As , n 
Glaucon remained silent, apparently considering for the first time how to begin, 

Socrates said, "If you wanted to add to friend's fortune, you would set out mairfng £>*>■•■* 

• him richer. Would you try then to make our city richer?" "Certainly." "Would *-$,**. 

• she not be richer if she had a larger reveme7" "Yes, obviously." "Now tell me 

from what source are the city's present revenue derived and what is their total? So 

• doubt you have gone into tjji s patter n m l 1 i r i / t v n p rn r n r^ n iin nnt i n " m ini n 

i» deficient and are lacking?" "Certainly notl" exclaimed Glaucon, 

r "I haven't gone into that." "Well, if yem h^ve left that out, tell us the expenditure 
of the city. No doubt you intend to cut cnH. any items that are excessive?" "The fact 
Is that I haven't time yet for that eighter." "0, then we'll postpone the business 

• of asking the city richer, for how is it possible to look up the income and axpen 

ditures without knowing what they are?" "Well, Socrates, we can make our enemies 
contribute to the revenue of the city." "Yes, by Zeus, provided he is stronger than 
they, but if he be weaker, he may lo/fse what he has got instead.b True. Therefore, 
in order to advise her whom to fight, it is necessary to know the strength of the 
city and of the enemy so that if the city be stronger, one may recommend her to go to 

•. war, but if weaker, then the enemy may persudde her to beware. You are right. First 

then, tell us the naval and military strength of our city and that of her enemies." 

"By Zeus, I can't tall you that out of my head." "Wall, if you have made notes, 

. fetch them, for I should greatly like to hear this." "But, by Zeus, 2 haven't yet _ 
made any rotes either." • "Then we will postpone offering adJd.ce about war, too, for 
the pemsedt. You are new to power and perhaps have not yet had time to investigate . 

■_ . ’ V. -' V • . 
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such big things. But the defense of the country nww" ... you see, the defense of the 
country is a different question from war and peace ... "I feel nre that you hare 
thought about that and know how nany of the garrisons are well plaoed and how many ... 
are not and how nary of the guards are efficient and how nany are not and you will 
propose to strengthen the well-placed garrisons and to do away with those that are 
superfluous." "By Zeus. I shall propose to do away with these all, for the only 
effect of maintaining then is that our crops are stolen.” Here he knows something. ’•* " 

"But if you do away with the garrisons, don't you think that anyone will be at liberty 
to rob us openly? However, have you been on a tour of inspection? How do you know 
that they are badly maintained?" / "By guesswork." "Then shall we wait to offer advice 
on this question, too, until we really know instead of merely guessing." "Perhaps 
this would be better," said Glaueon. How for the silver mines, which was a major 
source of revenueffor the city of Athens. "I'm rare you have not visited them and So ca 
yea oan ‘•’V -t*™ ^V5xAhr*-eny has fallen." "No, I have not ' 

been there." "But, by Zeus," says Socrates, "this district is considered unhealthy, 
andtfcherefore the people leave the silver mines, and so when you have to offer advise 
on the problem, this excuse will serve." "You are Joking at ay expense," says Glaueon. 

"Ah, but there is one question I feel sure you have not overlooked. No doubt you have 
reckoned how jLong the com grown in the country will maintain the population and how 
much is annually, so that you shoal'd not be caught napping should the city at any 

time be short and may come to the rescue and relieve the city by giving expert advioe 
about food." "What an overwhelming task," says Glaueon, "if one has got to Include 
such things as that in one's duties." "Bat you know," ssys Socrates, "no everu /'ill CtfTK 

managed t his p'.p ^household successfully unless he knows**its needs and sees that they 
are el.i:- -p!r4hne<x. Seeing that our city contains core than ten thousand houses and it 
Is difficult to look after so many families at once, you must try to make a start by 
doing something for one, Jrabahlyoprunnahdla" Probably C4«r/n/Jej. "It needs it. And 
if you succeed with that one, you can set to work on a larger number. Bat if you can't 
do anything for one, how are you going to succeed with many? If a man can't carry one 
talent, it's absurd for him to try to carry more than one, isn't it?" "Well," says 
Glaueon, "I could do something for uncle's household if only he would listen to me." • 
."What!" says Socrates, "You can't persuade your uncle and yet you suppose you will be 
able to persuade all the Athenians, including your unde? Pray take care, Glaueon, * 
that your daring ambition does not lead to a fall. Don't you see how risky it is to 
say or do what you don’t understand? Think of others idiom you know to be the sort of 
man to say or do what they dbdtoushtBdefcfJidunderstand. Do you think they get praise or 
blame forllt? And think of those who understand what they say and what they do. You 
will find that the men who are famous and admired always come from, those who have the 
widest knodedge and the infamous and despised from the most ignorant. Therefore, if 
you want to win fame and admiration in public life, try to get a thorough knowledge of ‘ 
what you propose to do." And so on. 

Now, you see, that is Jocular and it is much richer than appears at first reading, but 
Socrates gives here the sketch, Just as Aristotle does—only Aristotle doesn't do it 
Jocularly—what political knowledge is; revenue, food one needs, guarding of the 
country. For reasons which would be interesting to explore, Socrates does not mention 
legislation, which Aristotle mentions. But we can dismiss that, . 


But to oome back to the one point, these aro the two earliest statements on political ' 
science. One thing is striking. Both statements are silent on Justice. I mean, I 


have read only excerpts, but you will see if you read it. Does political scienoe, in 
the original sense, have nothing to do with Justioe? Surely not. As Aristotle makes 
clear^in the Rhetoric . in the passage I read, political science has to do with legisla¬ 
tion and, therefore, with the distinction between good and bad lavs. And here is, veil... 


• Justioe is the whole thing. Even in the case of war and peace, the question of Justice 
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ccoes in u 70 a sea from any political debates in Thucydides and so on. The tree 
statesman, the food statesman, oust then hare knowledge of justice. And that is pre-’ 
supposed. This knowledge is not far-fetehed. Everyone has that. There are current 
opinions, in Athens as veil as today, which tall us that. Far examble: there is no 
doubt that to steal, to cheat, to rob, to murder are unjust actions regardless of what 
the lav says. Behind it, to s unm a r ixe, tfestice consists in respecting what belongs to 
others. That is the point; to respect the other's property. Property means, of course 
not mere posstssions. These fellows who collaborated with this young fellow, the 
polioemen, had in their possessionr«d/»s <a nd 3 * were obviously not 

their property. And so property means always lawful possessions. To respect the 
other's property, that's dear. ■ That stands true even in Soviet Russia. The moot 
question is only whether at the lim its there may not be confiscatory lavs. And there 
is always the question, is confiscation by law not robbery in the i&ole. That's a - 
very important question. But still, for the private man there is no question. 

• ... ’ ' 

It is also clear that wrong-doing is to be punished, meaning that the guilty must be 
punished. And this implies proper judicial procedure. Proper judicial procedure may • 
not be available,' and that is a bad law. For example, people nay think they find out 
the criminal, the guilty, by torture and a little reflection shows that tM« Ls not 
the proper way, because if I torture, not your guilt or innocence is tested, but your 
nerves, which is an entirely different proposition. And so torture is, therefore, an 
unreasonable means. * 

4 $ 

Aththe beginning of the Republic you get a crude notion also what belong to justice. • 
One part is paying debts, naturally; Implied in the very idea. Tou got something 
from another fellow with the understanding phat you'd pay back. Clear. If you don't, 
you cheat, to this prslSem, there is based this great gsebiSan of the relation of 
creditors and debtors, and which can lead to very great political problems as you know 
from Shay, as well as from Solon and Greek history. Implied also is something of the’ 
notice, like a decent rate of interest if you loan money. A borrows a horse from B. 

He's not supposed to return two hordes.But ^lf he borrows money in an amount A, maybe 
h«'s supposed to return two A's. 'Bre lr *~ s i\l?C absurd? So that's really then a problma. 
Is not interest altogether unjust? Long discussions in Aristotle,' but they are based 
on common sense, on primary notions. • Borrowing cannot possibly mean paying ba ^ k much 
more than you took in the first place. Or take another simple rule; first ccae, first 
served, the idea being if everyone is equal—either absolutely or in a certain context, 
as customers, for example—not all can be served at the same time. The fairest thing 
is, of course, to give him first who came first, because he took the trouble of getting 
up at four in the morning and there should be some proper relation between pain taken 
and reward. That is a simple law of justice. Or other things. For example, from 
everyone according to his obligation and to everyone according to his merits. On this 
ls based that foreigners may have to pay heavier taxes than citizens because they have 
a much greater obligation. They are protected without rendering a service, for 
example. Also various degrees of punishment, that you can't punish petty theft as you 
can for murder. And here an important point comes in, important for the argument of 

the Apology . What is the greatest purisheAnt, according to .... 

, . 4 “ • *"• * , . * , •* » ■ 

• . * ' •—•«-.♦•••»• * 4 

A: Death. 

Ss Death. So what does the legislator imply by tucking capital punishment the greatedt 
punish«nnt? . - * 

Ai This is the greatest thing to anyone. 

/ v* /)*? • * . * • ; * • 

S: Life is a very great good. lou AflOv, the greatest good. Life is a very great good 
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and has to be protected by the lavs. And you see, therefore, how treat Socrates' 
question here is, whether life is such a good. If it is not a good, %fcy should it be 
protected? 

Nov, is this a mare assumption, that life is a good or not—an arbitrary assumption? 
What does Socrates tell us about that? At least, up to the point ve are presently to. 
What does he say? Well, his dalnonla tells him that the desire for keeping alive is 
a natural inclination and, therefore, the legislator is right in his notion that 
capital punishment is the greatest punishment. But ve must add that the impulse to 
li£- is not the only natural inclination. If it were the .only natural inclination, 
virtue would be merely instrumental. There would never be a question of sacrificing 
one's life being a virtuous action. Virtue oould only be vulgar virtue, as it is 
called in Plato/s terminology; merely instrumental. Yes, but still maybe that's a 
tfound view; a simplistic utilitarianism is the only right view. Why can one not 
leave it at that? Why can one not leave it at the equation of virtue with vulgar 
virtue? At this point ve go on. Let us turn^l# 32C 4, where ve left off last time. 
Socrates had spoken of his just conduct under'‘democracy. Do you have that? "And 
this happened while the city still was democratically ruled; but after the oligarchy 
came in" ... Do you have that? Read it. Whoever has it. read it. Let's not vasts 
time, gentlemen. * 

A: "This happened while the gitymment was still democratic; and when the oligarchy 
came in, the Thirty again summoned me and four others to the Dame, and ordered us to 
boring Leon of Salamis from Salamis, whom they meant to put to death. Such things 
those people used often to do to others, wishing to make as many as possible share 
their guilt. Then, however, I showed again by acts, not by words, that as for death, 
if it is not too vulgar to use the expression, I cared not one Jot, but all nsy 
anxiety was to do nothing unjust or wrong." r- 

Si "Unjust or unholy." Yes. * . 

A: "That government did not terrify me, strong as it was, into doing injustice; but ' 
when ve came out of the Dome, the other four vent to Sal amis and brought Leon, but I 
vent away home. And perhaps I should have been put to death for that, if the govern¬ 
ment had not been overthrown soon. Tou will find many witnesses of this." 

Ss Yes. Thank you. Be did not refer to witnesses when he spoke of his conduct in 
the assembly because that was a public event and this was more private. Be refused 
to do something unjust again. Now, I mention here only one point. Socrates indicates 
here, in these two sections, that he was neither a democrat nor an adherent of the 
oligarchy. What is the Alternative? . ’. . 

a* M lr tj £ 

St Yes. 3hat you can say. But there is also a simpler meaning, the primary meaning, 
let me say. Aristocracy; the rule of the best. Yes? .Rule of the best. 

Ai Why wasn't he a democrat? 

Si You see what he says about the gmltituda, in JLk, 32 beginning, that where the • 
multitude rules, it is impossible to set Justly. That's democracy. •• *’ * 

A: Isn't he following the lavs .which were made by ... 

St Yes, but that is characteristic of the multitude, when in gets hysrterioal, -fee 
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disobeys thalr own lav. He doesn't go Into this natter here, bat let as bear It in 
nind. So aristocracy is the right thing. Rule of the best. Bat vhat is goodness? 
Vihat is virtue? This shows the difficulty of the concept of virtue as Barely 
instrumental. Aristocracy neayu .t^ rule of the virtuous men who do not understand 
virtue as instrumental, but as Virt'ueYor its own sake. '"Now this, if followed up— 
which is not done in the Apology —would lead to the broad notion of the art of the 
political science which starts with the question, what is virtue. uA+t Is J*>tf/t 
1 / i> Auf 7 This is Socrates* wisdom. Be declinea to possess the political art in the 
vulgar sansf, in the democratic-oligarchy sense. Be doesn't oare for that. But if it 
were understood properly, perhap*./^ he t*l If. 

t • 

Now, I mention a little curiousity. Ve know from a oontemporary orator that the man 
who brought Leon from Salamis to Athens was s guy called Meletos. It is not certain 
whether he's identical with the accuser, but it is an interesting suggestion that he 
might have been the same fellow, and how delicate of Socrates not,to say so. 

Q: In this axaog>le, is it possible for the oligarchy to make the lav in such a way . 
that i&atever they say ... Is he following a prior lav ... ■ 

Si That is a very good question. That is developed by Xenophon in his . 
when Socrates says he upholds the laws of Athens over against the Thirty Tyrants. 

A: So there was a prior lav then. . ’ - - 

Si Yes,but the question is one ... You see, that is, as I say, one of the delicacies 
of political U£#, Similar things existent ^lso in Nazi Germany and other places. 

This notion of the sardftfr of the lavs that the lavs are higher than ary 

government, but a short reflection shows that laws depend on the go ver nment because 
our laws are made by a legislative assembly and a legislative assembly, that is a 
’regime. And the lav is determined by that. And that is of course underlined in the 
Crito where the notion of the danctity of the laws is developed. And where the question 
arises, for example, can the river rise higher than the source? If the laws are the 
laws of the demos , made by the demos , and the demos is de j pjc as it 

is presented there, where does tha sanctity of the democratic life come in? . The only 
consistent way of doing that would be to make a distinction between the natural lav— 
which intrinsically antedates aiy government—and the merely possible. That's one 
way of doing it. That is surely. Socrates does not here refer the laws in this way. 

He refers to the lav in the democratic when he speaks of the democracy. That is a 
rule of laws which Is A^ry good and persuasive term, ft is also a very difficult 
term. You know, it con e od e s *also quite a problem because laws *«. ve»- *• 

I mean, that is a metaphoric expression. Laws must be administered and applied. In 
.the first place, they must be laid down and that is exactly where the political 
problem, as distinguished from the merely legal problem, comes in. Nov here he says, 
in this immediate sequel, where we left off ... 

A* "Then do you t h i nk I should have survived all these years, if I had engagediin 
public business, and if then I had acted as a good «an should, anrf defended the Just, 
and made that, as is one's duty, my chief concern? 

Si Nov let us stop here. Socrates did nothing unjust. That was shown. But was he 
positively Just? You see, he refused tft comply with the untfust command of the Tyrants, 
the Thirty Tyrants, but he went home. That's all he did. Be did not engage in an 
action to subvert these dirty fellows as other patriotic Athenian citizens did. Was 
he not concerned with self-preservation, rather than with positively doing the Just . 
things. This is a criticism you'll find as it is developed in the first book of . 


>*r. . . •. ■ ' ' 
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m B »ro 1 a Rembllc where Cicero, or a oharacter of Cicero*a, refer* to a statement of 
V-. Socrates that justice consists in not Injuring others. Is this not too narrow a 
'"notion of justice? Does it not also including benefiting others? That's the problem 
• How, as Mr. M 1 suggested last tlae, shortly before the rfaimrtni a was mentioned., the 
eontext suggests thisi the dlitaonia as stated here is merely negative. It keeps him 
from acting, keeps him back from injustice. Does it Incite him to justice? And that 
seems to be denied. But one must also say that there is no explicit connection 
between the negative character of the daimonla and the negative character of Socrates* 
action regarding justice. Negative action means avoiding injustice is not the full 
meaning of justioe. j \ .* •. . • ; • 


He developed that in the sequel to this scene. We do not have to read the whole thing. 
Socrates did not make anyone unjust. He takes the opposite theme of corrupting the 
young. He did not teach anyone anything. This is rich in Implication. He did not 
teach Strepsiades or Pheidippides. Nor did be teach Alclblades, the great evil under 
the democracy, or Critias, the great evil under the oligarchy. If someone listening 
to him became unjust, Socrates cannot be blamed for that because that cannot be traced 
to Socrates' teaching. There were other sources of corruption around. And now let 
ns read here a point. That is in 333» the end. So Socrates did not corrupt anyone, , 
any young man. Bat why did the young men come to him and enjoyed being together with 
Socrates if he did not corrupt them? That's the joke. • Do you have that passage? 

"Why do some people enjoy spending much time with me?" • - • 

; : *. f. •,•• •. • • 

A, "But why ever do some people enjoy spending a great deal of time with me? Tou 
have heard why, gentlemen; I have told you the whole truth, they enjoy hearing men . 
cross-examined who think they are vise, and are not; indeed that is not unpleasant." 

f • .' _ 

S: We stop here. That's not unpleasant. So they are not attracted so much by 
Socrates' admonishing,to virtue, but they are amused, yes? You remember the previous' 
description, Socrates button-holing all and sundry. Virtue. Did you care for your 
virtue? And yet there is a small group of men who are spending such time with him. 

The others whom,he button-holes don't spend zmich time with him. And they spend much 
time with him sad like it. What did they like? Listening to Socrates' sermons 
• virtue; is this pleasant? Well, is this pleasant? No. They like to listen i 

to Socrates' examining, for this was not unpleasant. -That is a slight understatement. 


‘let us reflect here for a moment on what light this throws on Socrates. The/ key 
“thesis of the Apology : Socrates has only human wisdom, no true wisdom. And this 
wisdom consists in knowledge of his ignorance. He makes others aware of their blind¬ 
ness and of course himself aware of his blindness. Now what dge^ ( this mean, to become 
aware of one's blindness? That is not, naturally, meant as blindness. Where 

there was formerly a content thought to be true there is now nothing. A blank. That's 
it. A nd a most important of things. What is the result of that, if the things idoloh 
you regarded as the most important things and of which you were absolutely sure, it 
appeared you know nothing about them. The most Important things. What is the result . 
os any normal human being of that? Despair. It can't be different. Despair. . Every¬ 
thing breaks down. But nothing of the kind is mentioned here. What happens? The 
activity's not unpleasant. How come7 How can this be not unpleasant? How can this 
be pleasant? Knowledge of ignorance means, as here indicated, he examines this fellow— 
this li _a rhetorician, this is a shoemaker, this is a physician, and so on and so on. 
What of that?. Well, one little thing. This ignorance is not the same in all cases. : 
For exasple, if .you take a pompous ass, that's one t h i n g. But tgfin if you take a very 
simple manwho isnot pretentious in any way, but without knowing it j kt he>ilt£ 
enormous Cr±ma5£ i&at he all knows. I mean, there can also be pretentiousness in 
seening simplicity, but they are two different feUuiuuesi. And you can go on. Tou 

- - ^ ‘ (*«*»*, : 
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discover various of ignorance. In die covering these various kinds of ignorance, 

you discover the >^iman soul. That is psychology in the original sense of the taro. 

But as knowledge of the human soul, it is not knowledge of nothing, obviously. If ve 
enlarge that, knowledge of the human soul, knowledge of the soul, that means, according 
to Hato on the highest level, what is soul. Well, soul is that which makes a living 
being a living being, which enables the bdingto have the origination of notion in it¬ 
self. Let me leave it for the moment at this not exact remark. But what beings are 
the aost astonishing, fraa this point of view, of this having the principle of notion 
in theaselves, which move not by being pushed and pulled on the common sense level.... • 


(End of first aide of reel-)#!!.) 



... to philosophise. Tes, Mr. Gilman? Let as first finish this, yes?' The next speech, 

the end. 1 .'**’* . . • • • • • * . 

As(At this point, there seems to be a quotation that doesn't belong to this seminar. 

I can't understand it very well, and can find nothing similar to it In this part of 
the Apology .) . * '! ■ 

S> Thinking about the soul, thsre emerges a revised astronomy; no longer the ast ro n omy 
of Anaxagoras, who said they are Inanimate things, earth and stone. But they are •* 
animate, they have the principle of motion in themselves. But all this, of course, is 
' * not even alluded to In the Apology . The Aoclogv of Socrates is perfectly compatible 
with Socrates being the Socrates of the Clouds without Strepsiades, surely. Why is 
Strepsiades completely incompatible with the Socrates of the Apology ? I mean, really 
in a hard-headed, practical way. What would have prevented the Strepsiades affair, 
according to the Apology rightly rendered? The dalaonla . The demonic thing in 
Socrates would have toy him, jjo, no, that's not good company. By this cautious element 
in the dai ae>r.i a t hat w e j uS^-^reai-'^fefore. Aristophanes made the great blunder of not * 
considering Socrates' daironla. More than that. Let us assume for one moment Socrates 
has akkind of astronomy, whatever that may mean. That would be not enough. He most 

do something. Socrates could not have merely secluded himself then he also, of course,' 

never have come to the trial. If he had stayed at home and walked the air there, with¬ 

out anyone knowing it, that would not have had any consequences. 

Socrates did not seclude himself. The Apology says this very simply. But admonished 
people to vulgar virtue; namely to this instrumental virtue. The burden of .Aristophanes» 
attack on Socratesvxss, while astronomy—the study of the things aloft—iarSSicion, tM * 
is insufficient far full wisdom, because the astronomer falls into the ditch. Tou know, 
the thing looking at the sun and falling into the ditch. It lacks self-knowledge. It 
lacks the reflection on the meaning of astronomy in the human context. And that means 
especially also in the political context, the context of the political in society. This 
additional thing is supplied by the Aristophanean comedy where this blindness of the mere 
astronomer is corrected. In the light of the Apology , one could make the suggestion • 
that Plato says , no, not comody is needed. Something much better. 

What Socrates does, or is presented as doing, button-holing everyone, /ift lAcfc life/&lfcrS 

only saying, "Did you take care of your soul today?" Like saying, "Did you brush your 
teeth today?" This is extremely comical, this button-holing. 

The very comical suggestion of the Apology is this: "astronomy" (in quotes)—study of 
things aloft, which may also mean the ideas—oust be capped by a comical activity, not 
by comedy. In Plato's Laws, we find this remark on that: they throw out tragedy. 

Tragedy is thrown out with this reasoning: we ourselves—legislators, philosophers— 
are the authors of the fairest tragedy. One can say with perfect Justice, throw out 
comedy; ve—Socrates—are the authors of the fairest comedy. What Socrates does to the 
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non-philosophers, that Is genuine, that is serious. Thate's no question about that. 

But it cannot but be oon&cal from the highest point of view. How let us go on free 
. here where we left off. It is not unpleas ant. his activity. So, in other wards, he 
doesn't corrupt the young; but on the other hand, he's not preaching virtue all the 
time, yssT But he does something which ie pleasing, which is enjoyable, which is 
amusing. las? j . . ... 

♦ . *4 . „ • .* ,. ' « • , 

jLs "And I maintain that I have been commanded by the god to do this, through oracles 
and dreams and in every way in which some divine influenoeoor other has ever com¬ 
manded a man to do anything. This, gentlemen, is both true and easy to test." 

S: All right. Socrates' case is different from these people who enjoy that. Socrates 
did not enjoy it. Socrates obeys a divine injunction. Not indeed the detenic thing 
in him, because this is an injunction to act, to do something. But he owes it to 
oracles and dreams and all other farms of such instruction. Then he goes on to ... 
continue and conclude, in a way, the corruption charge. • if Socrates has corrupted 
anyone of those whom he conversed with, let them get up and say so. That follows In 
the sequel. And he say's no one will come up and there was never a Pbeidlppides whose 
father, Strepsiades, would say, "You have corrupted ray son." He mebtions several of 
them by name. I do not understand all this, but one thing I would like to mention. Be 
mentions first people who might have been corrupted by him whose fathers are present. 
And then he mentions others possibly corrupted by him whose brothers are present. Nov 
let us begin with the brothers; Hicostrata 5 ,yes7 Rioostratos; and Paralcs; and then 
.the last one. ‘ And here is Adeimantos, the son of Ariston. Adeimantos you will know 
from the Republic , whose brother here, Plato, And Aiantodoros, whose brother here is 

- Apollodoros. You see what Plato does? Be brings himself in a special sort of compli¬ 
ment. Do you know who Apollodoros was? * * * - • * ' 

' • • **' ■«**.■•' .i 

-A: A silly sort of follower. . * * * ' • ; ; - . ... 

' * S: Yes, a silly, enthusiastic follower of Socrates. So the least silly and the most 

- silly are' brought together but in the form as if they would be exactly the same thing. 

•That is very amusing. .'Yes? ... . . ... t . ... 

• Q; I wonder about the soundness of that argument, since the ones he asked to stand up 

are already standing there accusing him *' " .... ...... 

Si But how do you know that the accusers, they or their eons, had been corrupted by 
Socrates? * 

< • . . •••• ..- . ; . • . .. .. 

• * .. ’’**'***-•* « * * * . * V 

. At Well, they thought so. I mean ... . ‘ * 

.* Si Yes, but their own son? They spoke of some young men tdio had been corrupted. 

- A: Yes, Acytos'. Anytos' son, - ' . •• 

* Ss • Yes, text Iras he corrupted? I mean, did he have anything do do ... What was that? 

lenophon speaks about him. What was that? * 

A: Well, apparently he had spent some time with Socrates -and he ended up a drunkard 
for some reason. ‘ ’ • * ’ * 


Surely that he didn't 


to Socrates. 


'' At Bis father attributes that to Socrates. ' And it's collaborated. Socrates admits 


f' • * *». ,. 
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that the father educating the boy in the tamer's trade wasn't doing him Justice. And 
he switches the hi ana to the father, tut that Socrates was somehow responsible for the 
boy's break with the father and break with the tanning trade, and consequent alooholiss 
seemed to even admit it. . '• ; ■» '• * \ - •*** ; 


St • but idiat should we say then? In other words, yei wold eay there night have 
been quite a few people around, fathers and older brothers, who ecnld have said, "Tou 
have oomipted my son or my brother.Test 

Xi Tes. And especially, while they're standing there, iBLan^oniness of if anyone has 
had such an experience, stand up. This is the point. They are standing there already. 

. _«•••**•*“* 

St I see, I mean, that is connected with this general question because Socrates makes 
this claim that he*a walking through the city of Athens, the streets of Athens, all the 
and he's button-holing people. . And somehow that doesn't sound plausible. I must 
not be so emphatic. How can Socrates be presented to say theae t hin gs to the Jury? ■ 
Tes? That's the great difficulty in the i&ole work. Tes? .. . 1 

At One "g I wonder about, I can see why no father would want.to acme up and say 

that his son was corrupted. • *: • * ’* - _ ... . ,i ** • “ 

• * . ‘ ; • * • • •" 

• . • • . . , , ' . , ■ . «,*••• • , v • • • *•" ; 

St Tes.' That is one point. You mean, far sheer shame. 

. - ^ ...•••••*• 

- • • * • • • piifl r . • ■ % % •*.■•** • 

A.t Tes. He night want to put up someone else's son that was corrupted, but Socrates 

didn't actually ask far that. • ■. - * ■'* ‘ •.• : . • *'*'• •'*” * 

w - _. - * ■ * * *** »•*-.• • : • 

, , # ^ . n ' • " , , “ • , * »* 

Si- I see. Thatjs a good point.. ... \ * 


Qj- Could this hold true for brothers, necessarily, as much for fathers, do you suppose? 
Si Tes. I mean, as long as there's a real connection ... . Do you have a brother? V 

At Tes. . * **’ * ** T 


St- Would you like to appear in public and say that he has been corrupted? Tes, that's 
a good point, Mr. Jones. Tes? ■ . • •; 

A: I have a question about the dainonia / Tou say it is a natural capacity and refer 
to it as eros, but eros seams to be on the one hand a moving principle, and on the 
other hand something inherent, that is, in people. And in the presentation of the 

it seems, it's presented as a halting, precautionary principle, 
and it's also presented as coning from outside; a TOice of aoae aort. --I'm wondering 
if you can explain this somehow. • .. * f - ‘ 

Ss Tes, I mean the voice, that is meant to establish some connection'with oracles, yes? 
From the outside. . . .* 

At Is it necessarily an orade, or something divine? # ' '*• . . .• 

St Tes, but a voice would mean that something else than an indiv i d u al addresses him. 
And that oonaects it with the oracle. Now, as for the other point you raised, it is 
thist the effect is only keeping back, cautionary, but what is the root for that? I 
mean, the desire for, as indicated by the word itself—preservation. The self is 
already it has only been preserved. Whereas in the case of eros , that is toward 

generation, is toward something vfcich Sis not yet there. That explains it. The third 
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■which I should mention, is this: every human being has natural inclinations but very V 
few, if any apart from Socrates, have the dalmonla . And I think I spoke of that last 
time. It means that in the ease of Socrates, the natural Instincts, a s it _vould be pAur'r 
called In modern times, were unusually powerful. Socrates had a -fttgiof -'a nature. • *7*0 
which in every respect fitted- him for the philosophic life. I mean, noteonly the 
amazingjp^orc^d toe !$r&av)nind and the other things which he also had, but also the 
control “so crate s could drS/if /UfaS/e The xdnd was . 

unbreakable. And similarly, the instinct—who is fit and and who is not fit. And also ' 
that he had an instinct' for finding out who is fit for whom, that this guy should go 
to Gorgias and that should go to Protagoras and this should become a mathematician. 
Intuitive oertainty. That is all Infilled here. I think it is not an impossible task 
to develop the doctrine of Socrates' dalmonla on the basis of Plato with perfeot 
clarity and, as I said, the dialogue hEbeagesg tsts that the dlsplsed tMng is one very 
major source, because it explains the connection—which no other dialogue does—between 
dalmonla and eros . It's the same thing, only different ... Eros is also a oozsaon 
phenomenon, but to be so radically erotic, to be so incredibly sensitive to the beautiful 
and ugly in the soul, that is a kind of miracle. Socrates had that. That's the claim. 

And So cries, when he says he has only one art, the erotic art, that means that. An 
indescibahle sensitivity to human dUdanenoes. - . 


A: It seems to me-*J donf so cmV b*t- •••as that*wit's coming 

from outside... . " •. If* \ : ' 

Si But you must not forget the general point which I suggested. ’ In the Apology , the 
ceiling is very low and everything is presented as close to the common understanding as 
Dossihle, And i&atever transcends that oomon understanding remains in the clouds. TesT 
erhaps not * * . «v 


Socrates goes on. ‘Be speaks of his refusal to beg forzasercy, a scene to which we ' 
return in a moment.. He's so far from begging for mercy that he incites his judges to 
anger against him the way in which he refuses to beg for mercy. That was mentioned 

in the paper last time. Now let us look at 34D. Do you have that? That must be .on 
430, about the upper third. "Then if any one of you feels like that" ... Do you have 

that? * ' * -• ■ * 

• - • •- • • ••• ' • *.• 

A: • “Then if ary of you feels like that—I do not in the least expect it, bat if he 
does—I may fairly say to him, My good sir, I too have relatives of sy own somewhere, 
for to quote Homer, no stick or stone is the origin of me, but humanity; so I have 
relatives and sons too, gentlemen—three of them, one a young man already, two ' 
still children" ... 

• • • • • • ♦ 


5: Tes. By the way, I do not want to go into the question of Socrates' sons, because 
that is the test case far Socrates'concern with educating the common virtues. Socrates' 
were not in any way outstanding, you see, and the famous argument which Socrates uses, 
if Pericles had had the political art, his sons would be excellent too, you know, and 
bis sons were notorious nobodies. The same applies Identically to Socrates himself.. ‘ 

That would lead us toefar. But this quote from Homer; who said it to whom? That ; . t 
says, "What is your origin? Tou are not descended from an oak or from a rock." •• .J.. 

- • -v • V \ 

According to the note at the bottom, this is where Odysseus oaae back and. was 
Hsguishd as a shepherd and spoke to his wife, j * 'i 


3: Penelope, his wife, says it to Odysseus. So, in other words, Socrates appears 
cere in the role of Odysseus. That is the point. .1 wanted to make this clear only 
because Socrates is Achilles, you remember? Earlier j mxdalyiemhAm th* Crldb bg gdn.. 

‘ * Vv. *' : r . . •**’ ; . ' V 
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But here for a second* without any reference to the nane of Odysseus,, he repeals hi»= 
self as an Odysseus, 

Then* a little bit later* speaking of the disgraceful character of begging for mercy 
and so cn* he says, "If those of you who are reputed to be outstanding in wisdom or 
manliness or in any other virtue acted in such a way* it would be a disgrace,," You 
see* wisdom and courage are here mentioned, They are also mentioned in other 
passages, As far as I can see* moderation is never mentioned in the Apology and that 
'Jc&e understanding o£*dst<, And I think also not in the Crltp . but 1 
have not a completed syi&^s&s so I can't say that* Now let us read a bit later* in the 
next paragraph here in the edition of the orlglpage top 0 

A: "Apart from reputation* gentlemen* it does not seem to me right to entreat the 
judge* or to be acquitted by entreating] one should instruct and persuade him, For 
why does the judge sit? Not to make a gracious gift of justice by favour* but to 
decide what is just; and he has sworn not to show favour as may please him* but to 
judge according to law, Then we must not get you into the habit of breaking that 
oath* nor must you let yourselves fall into that habit; one is as bad as the other 
in the sight of heaven* Then do not demand* gentlemen, that I should do before you 
such things as I hold neither honourable nor just nor permissible* most especially* 
by Zeus* for one who is prosecuted for impiety by Meletos here 0 " 

S s Yes, Stop here* You see* the charge was Impiety, Perfectly dear* &it the 
other point I would like to mention* there are three grounds to which he refers t the 
honorable, as he translates—the noble or beautiful,, the just* and the pious or holy. 
Where does the noble or honorable cone in? Well* that is at the beginning of what you 
read here; apart from the reputation* it is unworthy to beg. Where does ths pious or 
holy cone in? That's made very clear* The oath. They have swoTOo So the center 
consideration is justice and this we must keep in mind for the understanding of this 
sequel. Justice is the central theme of this sequel, I will mention only this point 
in advance* 90 that you will In the sequel* Sc orates—namely after his condensa¬ 
tion * when Socrates is asked to make a proposal regarding his f*mishment—he states 
first what ha regards as just* a just retribution to him* and then he deviates from 
that in deferenoe to the opinion of the jury that he must not be rewarded* but 
punished, Socrates deviates from the just openly. That cones after, 

>fc AjAwfe.*’ 

One word about^the question of Socrates' design on moderation. Last time* in the 
paper* Mr, Sandier emphasized the provocative character of Socrates' speech. Die 
insolence of that speech. Insolence* b a u bl A r S r is ths opposite of moderation. That's 
the connection, 

So* that's the end of the apology proper. Then he is condemned. They say he is 
guilty and the question is only what punishment. Yes? 

A; He again reiterates his belief in god in the sense in which "none of my accusers 
does," 

St Absolutely, Yes* but the question is belief is not knowledge. You know? And in 
addition^ what "the god" means is absolutely undetermined. That may very wall mean 
Apollo Delphi, That is undecided, I mean, the translators* as I say* put god 
into 000 capitalize it or put it in small letters as they see fit. But there is no 
such distinction in the original. 

As Well, since it's ambiguous—and it's ambiguous earlier* too* in references to god 
whan he says he assists the god—isn't it possible that ha's referring not to A po llo 
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which night have been taken by the average person listening, cat to the god that he 

really does believe in? 

3 j y 0 s 9 gure n Absolutaly 0 Bat the question is then thiso I mean, that was under¬ 
stood in post-classical times* by Christian writers and so on, that Socrates could 
not speak of one god in the pagan world and therefore there is a certain confusion® 

I mean, there are many pieces where he suddenly goes over from the plural "the gods" 
to the one "god", Yes, but the question is, apart from beliefs,, how does he know? 

There is one developed argument—I mean* there were indication a in the Sophists—but 
one developed argument in Plato’s writings how he knows that there is a god abeoe, 

Jv Me /o*M of L*.ujS o And that is taken from the phenomenon of b c /'y $ 

motion, And this is just as in Ariatotle 0 The argument, in-theHa-anaLe^on-ia-this ' 
that* god da part of movement* a part of motion 0 Only the argument in the details ^ ^ 
'e /^U?e - v 3 ! l 5 ^ 0 lear o fjaat, means ,,, loads first to the oostuc gods? the stars* and ~ ‘ "* 


£*t. 


^fbeycnd than to a IJKitakv beyond them, To one god, Plato was not a monotheist* by 
the way® He may have been a-hemithslsit* as wo could say? in other words* one out¬ 
standing god* but he was not a monotheist® Yes, tut those are the cosmio gods and 
the Apr ^ogz is perfectly compatible with thi3 0 You remember ths discussion about 
Anaxagoras and the question about the Olympic gods who ware worshipped by the city 
is loft open* because Meletoa says* "True, that you are a complete atheist*" and then 
Socrates says, "You mean that I do not even recognize the gods, which are recognized 
by all men* the sun* the moon* the stars?" And then he says* "So* yon have said that 
they are stone and earth®" And Socrates says, "Who said that? Anaxagoras said that? 

X never said thato But this is not excluded in the Apoloxy , I mean, the cosmic gods® 
And at the top of the cosmic gods* the ruler of the-earth, 

f/lCfa 

As Could it have been then the ruler of the cosmic gods who commanded him, as he 
says in a number of places, to do what he did? 

5» Yes, but what he said, the command of which he speaks is traced to the Delphic 
Apollo, not to ooo 

As Well, since ha refers ambiguously to the god, could he have in mind ooo 

Ss All right then® But how would that highest ccsbeLo god, command him? How would it 
command him? By the soul» The soul is so constructed that it can store knowledge. 
That you can say* But one point I must emphasize® Throughout the Apology - Socrates 
3 ays that he i 3 ignorant of the greatest things* that he does not know the greatest 
things® That is compatible with believing® But he has no perfect knowledge. That 
remains® 




Nov, as I said, have at the end of the Apology proper,, Socrates question, guilty or 
Innocent* is answered. The question is guilty. And there is soma little thing which 
is quite interesting at the beginning. If you would read that. 


Ai "You have voted for my condemnation, gentlemen of Athens? and if I am not 
resentful at this which has been done, many things contribute to that, and particularly 
that I expected this to be done which has been done. Indeed* I an much rather sur¬ 
prised at the actual number of votes on either side® I did not expect the voting to 
be so dose, I thought there would be a large majority? but now, as it seems, if 
only thirty votes had been shanged, I should have been acquitted® Even now to my 
mind I have been aoqulttad of Meletoa, and not only have I been aoquitted® but this 
indeed is clear to everyone, that if Anytos and Lycon had not joined in accusing me, 
he would have been liable for the fine of a thousand drachmas as he did not gat the 
fifth part of the votes," 
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3: Yea, Mow, that’s a little arithmetical problem, and as far as I can see, the 
commentators start In their interpretation from a report in Diogenes' L ae. r v s 
according to which 281 condemned Socrates and 220 acquitted him, 3at. that is not 
obligatory 5 Diogenes 9 analysis. We hare to figure,.that out ourselves,, and that wo 
nuai do. Now, 1 tried to figure it out in the f3raftlJ'w3yo The question is, how 
many votes altogether? That’s not said. Let us call it X, and then figure it out. 
How many condomed and how many acquitted? In other words, we mist try to gat an 
aquation, one^Su^aSr-krk^?, 5 am then figure it out. Who is particularly trained in 
mathematics here? First we make the difference,, yes? yX + JO and -£x - 30« Tes 0 
That*s one way, one part of the equation. So, ?X + 30 or |X - 30, Mow that doesn't 
give us the equation. We get the equation if we take into consideration the other 
considerations. What does this 3ay? Meletos got only one-fifth. About, It*3 not 
really exact, Maw there are three accusers. So I think one mist nuke the equation, 
yes? Now figure it out and see what you get. Well? 

Ai Well, 1 get 300 as ji maximum, 

St It cannot be exact, because he says something, he qualifies it a bit. He says 
something which qualifies it, the numbers are not quite exact, but you arrive from 
the equation at 300, And as far as I have been able to look up, that's perfectly 
compatible, that the Jury could have consisted of 300 people,, I cannot solve this 
problem why Plato gives us this little arithmetical problem here, I cannot solve 
that, but it is dearly not 500, It is sensible to try and figure it out, I note 
this only, for the moment, as a mere curiousity, But I have never seen that Plato 
makes curiqptfsitias merely for the sake of It at least shows that he oould count 
and oould present an arithmetical problem, although he didn't use the unknown X as 
we do now. They probably would have done it in some proportion, I do not know that. 
Yes , let us leave it at this curia^slty. 

We 'dll not be able to finish our discussion of the Apolor y, but let us rea^ bnly the 
sequel a bit. 

At "Well, the nan asks for the penalty of death. Good} aid what penalty shall I 
propose against thia 0 gentleman? The proper penalty, it is dear surely? But what 
is that? What is proper for me to suffer or to pay, far not having the sense to be 
idle in ay lifo, and for neglecting what most people car© about, moneymaking and 
housekeeping and military appointments and oratory, and besides, all the posts and 
parties which arise in this city—for believing myself to be really too honest to go 
after these things and survive?" 

3* Ye So The term "too honest" is perhaps too weak. The term oan mean equitable? 

It naans also "too nobis". The reason >iy Socrates led an entirely non-political 
life was not self-preservation, according to this statament, but contempt for the 
political life. That is a very strong statement and it is perhaps not an accident 
that he says this after the condemnation, 

Qi This wouldn't be limited to a democracy, would it? I mean, like in the other 
speech he speaks about the multitude. 

Si Mo, I think that he 99 , I mean, except an arlatocircy proper, which there is 
a quostlon whether that ever mists. We can perhaps link this up with the daimonla. 
with self-preservation remark in the earlier speech. The function of the daisonja 
is not so much self-preservation—that is only Me a* eros. And aroa, 

according to the Platonic understanding, is vertical. It goes up to the highest 0 
And therefore it implies a contempt for the low. Now go on. 
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As "I did not go where I thought I should be of no use either to you or to myeelf , 
but. I want where I hoped I night benefit each nan separately '.dth the greatest 
possible bonoifit, as I declares I tried to persuade each one of you to take care 
for binself first, and how he could become most good and most wise, before he took 
care for any of his interests, and to take care for the state herself first before 
he took care of any of her interests! that in other things al3o, this was the 
proper order of his oare, Then what do I deserve, since I an such as that? Some¬ 
thing good, gentlemen,, if I an to nake the estimate what it ought to be in truths 
and further, something g>od which would be suitable for rae," 

Si Something good, and we most add, and therefore, not death. Yes? Go on* 


Ai "Then what is suitable for a poor benefactor, who craves to have leisure for 
your encouragement ?" 

l/i’bfv t 

Si For your encouragement to woreup. Yes? 


As "Nothing, gentlemen, is so suitable, as that such a man should be boarded free 
in the town hall, which he deserves much more than any one of you who has gained 
the prise at Olympia with a pair of horses or a four-in-hands for this one makes 
jxxl seem to be happy, bat I make you be happy, and he is not in want far food, but 

I auo 11 

o**tr* te 9 efefy u 

Si Now, let's stop u You see, Socrates ts-±n need for food considering,that no lives 
in ten- thou sand- fol d poverty. Out look at this fantastic claim i Socrates is the one 
who makes the Athenians blessed—happy is a bit weak translation of the Greek war do 
He is responsible for the greatest benefits. No wonder that he looks down on the 
political life, I nean, the general is inbet wo an the prize-winner and Soarates 0 
You know, • What would be a just retribution for Socrates? 

Yes? And he says this! to be entertained in the thinarheion, in the town hall. Yes? 

Go ono } 

As "Then if I must estimate the just penalty according to ay desorts, this is my 
estimates free board in the town hallo" 


Si YeSo That would be a just retribution. Now? 

Ai "Perhaps you think that in saying this, very much as I 3 poke of appeals for pity, 
I cm just showing off 5 no such thing, gentlemen; I will tell you tdrt I mean, I am 
oonvinoed that I never willingly wrongod anyone,” 

Ss Now, let's stop here for one rao«ont 0 Socrates has first said what is a just 

retribution. And then he says, in almost as many words, that he will deviate ••-— 

from the just in deference to the snltitude* In a very strlot sense, he commits an 
unjust act. He deviates from the strictly Just, Yea? 

Ai "But I cannot convince” , 0o 

St Yes, ”1 am convinced that” oo» 

Ai ”1 an convinced that I never willingly wronged anyone, but I cannot convince you, 
for we have conversed together only a short time. If we had a law, as other peolo 
have, that a trial for life or death is to be spread over many days" oao 

Ss demise me. This "ire have conversed only a short time;" we did not have a 
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conversation, a dialogue, except for a abort tine 0 The Apology la a dialogue,, a 
dialogue with the demos, The only dialogue with the demgs^ But it is as dialogic, 
in the deeper sense of the word 0 as any other Platonic dialogue, a dialogue being a 
conversation whore the speaker ada]/ta his speech to the capacity of the addressed,, 

Yes? And then go. Yes? 

As "If we had a law, as other people have, that a trial for life or death is to be 
spread ovor many days ar.d not confined to one, I think you would have been convinced," 

5 > I note this only, 3 think we leave it at that today, Socrates suggests that the 
Athenian law is bad, Hj criticizes the Athenian law. In a crude way, that was an 
act of injustice. He aght to or ,ply with the law, not to arltidze it. At least 
certainly not 

Yes, I think we have to 3top her;, because it is clear that the true retribution is 
the next after that a:id Socrates cost therefore postpone a punishment. And therefore, 
the question arlsds , hat is an evil? What is an evil? This question of knowledge 
of the greatest things comes up ajain. We will, soe hers, in tho sequel, ve learn 
that prison is a tru*\ evil, Whet »r death is an evil has remained uncertain. But 
prison is a true evi). And why is it a true evil, according to that statement? 
Because freedom is a good. And that is connected with Socrates* ^c ^ remark, 
you know, this proud remark i It would to beneath me to do that. Freedom, in the 
simple sense, where it moans that you are not prevented from circulation, is akin 
to freedom in the xnnar and higher sense, not to be dependent in your thoughts on the 
opinion of other people. And, therefore, freedom and this kind of pxlde that goes 
with that, that comes out in this passage, 

Neoct time we will discuss tho rust of the Apology n and if we have etill time, as I an 

reasonably snrr j. we will read rJie paper 

and the three rthor gentlemen vill hand in thnir papers. 
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... bo gin oar discussion of the Crito <> There , T iie three papers due. This one; good. 

And then there is Mr. Shrock, who’s not ij ft fodlys^and then there is Rabbi Weiss, who's 
supposed to read the paper but, at any rate, not for some uiae. 

Now let us first conclude the discussion of the Apology ,, We were at the end of the 
second speech after the condensation,, But before the precise punishment was established* 
that was the proceckire. Nov whore was that? That would be on page 442, or thereabouts,. 
Yes, the second paragraph on page 442. The context, to repeat: Socrates is condemned. 

The punishment proposed by the accusers is death, but this is still to be dodded, 
Socrates is allowed, according to Athenian law, to make a counter proposal. The 
counter proposal first was what Socrates deserves according to justice. That would 
"be a signal honor, not punishment. But then, of course, Socrates knows that this is 
not feasible and so he deviates from the just and he makes a proposal what is some¬ 
thing which would be generally regarded as a punishment, .bid at that place we stopped 
last time. NojPif someone would just begin on page 442„ the paragraphs Do you have it? 

A: "Perhaps you think me stubborn and arrogant in what I am saying now, as in what 
I've said about the entreaties and tears. It is not so, Athenians; it is rather that 
I am convinced that I never wronged any man voluntarily, though I cannot persuade you 
of that since we have talked together only a little time. If there were a law in 
Athens, as there is elsewhere, not to finish a trial of life and death in a single 
day, I think that I could have persuaded you; but now it is not easy in so short a 
time to clear myself of great prejudices. But when I am persuaded that I ha^ve never 
wronged any man, I shall certainly not wrong myself, or admit that I deservedany^ evil 
or propose any evil for myself as penalty. Why should I? Thus I should suffer the 
penalty- fc wh^ch Meletos propses when I say that I do not know whether it is a good or an 
evil. I^ljoose instead of it something which I know to be an evil; and propose 

that as a punishment? Shall I propose imprisonment? Yet why should I pass the rest 
of my days in prison, the slave of successive officials? Or shall I propose a fine, 
with imprisonment until it is paid? I have told you why 2 will not do that. I should 
have to remain in prison, for I have no money to pay a fine with." 

Si So, prison ... a fine would be the same as prison, yes? 

At "Shall I then propose exile? Perhaps you would agree to that. Life would indeed 
be vary dear to me" ... 

S: New let us stop here for the time being and then go on. To repeat, the reward 
which Socrates proposes isn't acceptable, is unacceptable. He must propose a punish¬ 
ment, an evil. He oannot propose death for the simple reason that he does not know 

whether death is an evil, you see. So he must propose something that he knows would 

be an evil. Socrates knows that prison, fine and banishment would be evils. First of 
all, a fine is reduced to prison because he can't pay. So 'Ay is prison an evil? 

Answer: because it means deprivation of freedom. Frtedan. Freedom, wealth and being 
at home are good things. And it is made dear, in the case of prison, why that is an 
evil, bo cause to be subject 0 a slave to someone else, is an evil. From here vo under¬ 
stand also why death is not simply good, because life without freedom, and of destitu¬ 
tion, and in exile, may be <>*' more miserable than death. That is another consideration. 

But thare is another point which we oust understand, 3ocrates says first, I have never 
voluntarily hurt, injured,or done injustice to a man and lat 007 , 913 ^ _a little bit later, 
he says, I have never injured or done injustice to anyone, is a nuch larger 

claim. He has not even involuntarily, or unwittlnglyj hurt or done Injustice to 
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another nano las, bat what about Socrates famous claim? that no one does^ vpluntarily 
do evil? You remember, that all sans are due to ignorance, and therefore hnVoluntary 0 
Xhat creates a certain difficulty. What solution would you suggest. Well, there is 
one very simple solution, that Socrates very often shifts from one level to another. 

And there is, of course, a common sense level on which one can and mat speak of 
deliberate murder, let me say. Yes? And malice aforethought and involuntary horaocide. 

So that is possible, to say that Socrates speaks sometimes simply common sensiaSjr,/ but 
also sometimes on a deeper level where ,,, The two levels are that of the political 
life, which stands and falls by punishment, and a deeper reflection which makes 
questionable the political life, because if all errors, all sins, all crimes are 
involuntary, there cannot be punishment 0 There can only bo instruction. You see, that 
throws light on our present discussion, because present-day liberalism is an attempt to 
bring out on the political level what, according to Socrates' point of view, cannot be 
brought out on the political level, You know? Do you see it in this case? Is this 
intelligible what I said? 

Q; Do you mean liberalism or social science? 

Ss Wall, 1st us forget about o , 0 I mean, liberalism is a much broader thing than 
social science, It's not simply identical. Ho, but you know the people who really, in 
fact, deny responsibility and try to trace any criminal actira or^grininal inclination 
to something beyond the control of the individual. That is also undarliWaug all attempts 
to reduce punishment and to make it less and less punitive and more and more rehabilita¬ 
tive treatment? if I may say so. That is something which that has in common with 
Socrates, Yes? But also in Socrates, there is this orudal difference between ,,, 

implies that if you make an application of a profound truth to political 
matters, you have to modify that profound truth. It cannot be politically true~>I use 
now Burke's well-known expression—in proportion as these things Jtt they arrfiphyaictally 
true, they are politically untrue, I think that is really a crucial point, because the 
whole notion that there can be a wholly rational society, all of whosajpembers are 
enlightened men, is the background of liberalism, I mean, there are~Jkf evr liberals 
who wouldtjtf- assert it^this way, but that is somehow the background. And far Soorates 
that's impossible, A polls, a society is necessarily not enlightened. Only a very 
small part of it can be enlightened. The polls as a whole is not enlightened, and 
therefore, the metaphysical truth—you can call it that way—are not susceptible of 
being direct^,. irmediately? politically relevant, politically true. You know that the 
Apology is $he jTavorlte document^of certain generous liberals. Yes? And that is not 
entirely unfounded, but we nust also see the difference, Mr, rCendrlck? 

At Why does he shift? 

S s Pardon? 

At Why does he make the shift? Why does he cover himself like that? In this argument 
if he never voluntarily harmed anyone, if he never harmed anyone, he can't be punished. 
Why is he so .«, 

St Yea, that is a different question, because that is not a question regarding all men, 
but Socrates in particular, I mean, that's an entirely different issue than the one 
we discussed up to now. Is this clear to you? Because one doesn't have to say that 
no one voluntarily does evil in order to say this individual never voluntarily did evil. 
That's clear. That's a special case. So what was your question then? 

A* Why does he need both arguments? 
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S: Ho jakes use here only of one argument} namely, regarding himself, In this cannaotioa, 
where the question is of his punishment, ha say3, “Am I guilty?" He has to answer this 

question. And he says, "No, I’m not guilty." 

(A few linee oeom to havo been erased. The tape is spliced at -his point, and after 
tho Joining, I’m unable to get any sound for a few jnebea.) 

(Girl’s voice): ... were oure of before and are no 4 sttro of now, But lock how he 
pi ar^r. thorn under tutelage, whioh oould be transin ed as a deprivation of liberty, 
oouid it not? In this sense ... 

^ 3 : You are very liberal. In other words, to beet a more sensible ... 

A: Hell, that's not stand. It’s a question. 

S: I know, but it sounds so. I think, I believe \ury feu poople implied before you 
that to become more oe:ieible is a deprivation of liwrty. 

A: This is tho way they seem to react. I mean, ther’ro angry about something and 
could it not be this? 


S: lea, you may be right. But that would need sane argument. ‘<hnt i3 thoir firot 
reaction? I mean, if wo take ae.'ioualy what ho said, that’3 an accusation of iupisty. 

And ..oerates therefore is accused not of having intei fared with the freedom of anyono, 
but with having violated the most secrod. How do yc. go on from here? lihere doe3 the 
interfereroo with freedom cod', in? Freedom is understood by thaco people in a very 
simple ’ray, thet anycno who tr-uld deprive thorn of thtor voting rights, and thoir other 
civic rights, ho would be arsuood of being a tyrant, a potential tyrant. That was not 
suggested in the Arvoloav . Cr do you mean to say that to the extent to which Socrates 
implies that tho only ono vso really deservos to have civic righto is a wise men. To that 
extant, he makes cn attack on their liberty. Bid youeean that? In other words, that 
would be a defensible pcaitton. Also, if you think of -tfio other Flatonic dialogues. 

To thn extent to which Socratos oayc, only the exports can Judge. 

A: Fell, there* s a prculau, because along these came Ur»s he sayB timt he also is 
under a tutelage, at Xco3t to the gods. 


3: Yes, but still this is a vo.y high freodca. HTxat do you imply than? uhat do you 
understand by freedom? 


A: '.Jell, a ll I oay is iis sort, of a nogativo descriptini/inaudibl^’.. , 


3: so, I think what you s y is vory important, although I bi_ieve the formulae which 
you have cone to rro not clear enou^jh, I roan, dooo not oven froedon presuppose a 
previous bondage, to staco it quite clearly? Can freodaw bo the first premiss. Tiiat’<* 
a very good question. lou sec, I moon, in other words, for oxtople, if you take a vory 
common olde- view that there arc certain natural rights of men, basic ana.g humans, how 
they are uerived—I moan, I take now net such on extreme view, but a more lagoon view—they 
are daruved from a previous natural law, lou have these freedoms as a gift. Ac a gift. 

Not - jL.cthir.g that you con claim MB. I know that modem libarterianism has a tendency 
to concoivc of freedom as tho beginning, as the absolute beginning of ang .oral argument, 
hut t.-at creates groat difficulties, toMuso sooner or later you havo to rake a distinction 
between freedom and licoaso, for example, You can try to make e distinction an foilovo: 

(ac iiontesquiou?) I tried to say, freed i * implies the obligation to roco ji.se that sane 
freedom in ovary other man. And freodoa roans an order in which the freed i of all is 
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recognized. Llconso moans a claim to freedom not lied tod by the recognition of tho 
froedca of all. That ono can try to do. But In It not . . . . that if son in 

a frae baing bos ha made that freedom? Has he made that? And. even if you coy, ce sons 

people coy, conquered froodon, originally wo ware brutes, some aort of higher monkeys 
and we node ourselves i'roe, by our own efforts. But even granting that for argument's 
sake, was this capacity, which the uonkeys do not possess, not cone thing with which men 
started, which he did not acquire, iiuct wo not always presuppose some "gift"—! noon, 
you know, you can tola this os a modern orprosalon—on the basis far anything man can 
tl»n do, acquire, etc. I would like to know uhat was the specific point in tlio Anologv 
of Cocrates which induced you to raise the question. 

At (Can't understand any of tho answer.) 

3: I ooe now. Hhat Socrates neons is not so very deep. That's somethin," very simple« 

lihat lie says is this: whetiiar death is an evil or good is ror.lly a difficult question, 

homo people arc bettor off when dead. And coerntoo includes himself, of oourse, in that. 
But then, a sensible human being is worse off if boesed around by a vicious fool, 'xscaus* 
tin t follow in Jail is not likely to be on enlightened sage, you know. That he's worse 
off than if ho can circulate and decide what is lie going to do them, scorns to zus cormon 

sonsifiA/i^true. I think that if ue . . . not to be evil should experimentally try it in 

a jail and I think they will coco up to that and would see that. 

But if you want to go into a deeper stratum, than you can, of course, link this—uhat 

socr.tas moans by freedom in tho simple sense, tlie oounen oonaiaal aoca»—is linked up 
indeed with what lie claims. The highest thing for man, according to this, io to 
phlloa ophizo» But that is tho higheot form of freedom. But this rule hw« its inner lawj 
to cook tho truth. I re an, that's not Just to say anything which cooes to your head. 
That's not philosophy. That's an impudent assertion, and not philosophy, ourely. To 
that oxtent it's true. And that froodsm, of course, ia denied by the polls . have 
seen in the passage shore bocrutes says, "You might acquit me, with t-n proviso that 1 
give up ny philosophizing." Bow, in the clonrost cooo, thcro will be not; a formal law 
in Athens: piiiloaophizing is strictly forbidden. And Socrctow says, "I will not 
comply," bocauso he would not give it up. Philosopliizing, as Socrates understands it, 

13 something which cannot be regulated by tho nolis. That is not quite tho samo thing 
os iodom liberalism neons a Because bocr. tss v;ould 5ay tliero is no question that 
tragedy and comedy can and ou^it to be regulatod. This he soys very clearly. As in 
tho case of Jack Poor, that tills is something that is ouocoptible of being regulatod 
by the rolls. I think is door. . But 

philosophy cannot bo. I moan, in other words, think of science, the position regarding 
Lyae oka. I mean, it is wholly incoapctent, irrelevant, and irsaatorial that a 
government as 3uch should bo ablo to spark conpotcntly on biolo{y. But it can very 
well speak competently about what is conducive to public nor'ility in ouch performances 
as those of Ilr. Poor, So you can say that coaaon froodoa, which Socrctoc claims to 
bo good, ia related in hi3 mind to tho highest form of freedom. IJow that's 
philosophizing. Because that freedom whioli morns not only the freedom to circulate, but 
it weens also the innor-ooct froedoa. You 300 , tbs froodoa to circulate doesn't neon nimh 
if you are a slave of human beings, of your follow citizens. Thon you ors in 
one sense freoj in another sense, you aro a clave. But tho true froodoa is, 
of course, froodoa of the mind. To that extent, that is linked up. But tho 
explicit problem hone 1 b only this common oensioal thing that to be in Jail 
is surely, generally spooking, an evil. Xboro aro extreme casco -where th ±3 ’ 
must bo good. There aro oases where- people try to go to Jail ... Bor axainple, that 
woe a safo pi. oe in Uozl Germany for soma people beoauoe, since they were common 
criminals, they wore not suspected of conspiracy egalnat the regime. They were safe. 

And thoro were also othor places in Germany, 1 remember, in pre-iiiterlion tine a whan 
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a shepherd, eay c oonnitted a minor nrLsdeamnor in order to spend the winter mil fed 
and mil housed in a jail 0 you sea. But alIll 0 that doesn't alter the fact that, 
generally speaking. Jail ia undesirable,, do / 


How let us continue where we left off, be auae we really should try to finish this 
discussiono Tea? Read it, pleas a. 


At "Shal I propose exile? Perhaps you ould agree to thato Life would ind eed be Mt 
very dear to me if I were unreaaorable ei mgh io expect that strangers would' tolerate 
my discussions and arguments when you Uhc are ;iy fellow-citizens cannot endure them, 
and have found then to be so irksome and odious that you are seeking now to be relieved 
of them, No, indeed, Athenians; that is not likely 0 A fine life I should lead far an 
old nan if I were to withdraw from A then:! and spend the rest of my days wandering from 
city to city and continually being expelled, for I know very well that the young non 
w4ll listen to me wherever l go, as they do here, If I drive them away, they will 
persuade their elders to e^pel net and if I do ni t drive them away, their fathers 
and other relatives -All eepei ae for their sake*," 

St That is of course a ascription to the Athenians of what they hove been doing to 
him, Tes? So, that is a sketch of the argument of the Qrito. as you can see, why 
exile is not a possibility. How, yes, we have to read the irradiate sequel. 


A: "Perhaps someone will say. Why cannot you withe yaw from Athens, Socrates, and hold 
your peace?" 

Si "Withdraw from A hens"? Tliat is not in here, * ithdrav from Athens"? No, no, 

I mean, after you goi out—meaning from Jail, In otl rr words, could you not, after 
having been acquite.' 1 , could you not keep still, Tes! 

At "It is the most difficult thing in the world to nrt:e you understand why I cannot do 
that," 


Si "Sobs of you", Tes, 

As "If I say that I cannot hold my peace because that would be to disobey thegjd, you 
xrill think that I am not ia oarnost and will not belir?e me," 


S* No, "you would not believe mo, thinking that I*n -peaking ironically," Speaking 
ironically. Some of you 'dll not believe that Sc crate 3 cannot remain eUcmt and 
depressed. They regard his assertion, that ho obeys t he god, as ironical. Therefore, 
Socrates has to give another reason which no one oan regard us ironical, Tea remember 0 
this suspicion, that thin might be ironical, has occurred to some contemporaries, 
soma of us when we read it* Just like the rhear, :-a. which X mentioned to you, then 
Socrates gives first his reason far not acceptin' a certain young man as a student, 
saying, "The only thing 1 know is erotlciSDo" And they say this is crazy. And then 
ho says, no, the fl glnpr . that prevents me; that terrific thing, you know, 

4-Kc.y hl,£ u c • Now here the order is 4 svaesed, What doos he say, the r-3,-i3on 
which no one can regavi as ironical? •Wer+ei 

At "And if I tell y r that no greater gcod can lappen to a man than to discuss hunvn 
excellence every day, and the other matters about which you've heard me arguing and 
examining nyeelf ar.l others, and that an uneocani/ied life is not worth living, then 
you'll believe me .’.till less," 

St Tes, so, in o'.her words, Socrates A3 compelled to refer to the Delphic god, because 
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the true reason is wholly unbelievable, That 7 3 tha heart of the point ho makes, yes? 

The true reason is, the philosophic life is the greatest goods And in what does it 
consist, the philosophic life, os it is described here? Here, the description^ Tb 
make speeches on virtue, about virtue. Not adoon±&ri.on to virtue, but raising, questions* 
what is virtue? That is the point. That is the reason why Socrates cannot change, 
because he is certain that the philosophic life is the best life* the &‘&.xai'z goo do 
How does he know that the philosophic life is the best life? How does he know that? 

You remember 9 ue coco always br*ck to this question. How does he know? What does 
Socrates know? I would ' give this answer* he knows it fundamentally in the same 
way in which he knows that freedom in this crude sense, not being Jailed, Is in 
principle preferable to being Jailed, By starting from this obvlops phenomenon and 
reflecting then on the meaning of freedom, whether this freedom •£? mere absence of 
external impediments to motion really exhausts what we mean by freedom. And then we 
come to certain observations, for example, that men who are m^S-dlrected and can 
circulate are unfree people because they are directed by someone else. And then we 
see that there is a kind of freedom which is ouch higher, I think we leave it at 
this point and go then , 9 . 

Sow there is the deliberation of the Jury and Socrates is condemned to death, Socrates 
makes then a speech first which is addressed to the condemnors; and then a speech 
addressed to the acquitterso I summarize what he says to the condemnors. He makes 
three pointss first, it would have been wiser for ypu to wait a bit for I'm close to 
death—he's seventy; secondly, I have not been clddroS by the condemnors on account of 
laok of speaking ability, of speeches, but because he lacked daring, impudence— 
namely, I didn't dare to say or do things which vsould disgrace me. In other words, I 
x^as afraid of badness rather than of death. And the third point he makes is a 
prophecy: I shall be avenged by people younger than myself, Now the cruaial point is, 

I think, what is Socrates' lade of daring? What does that mean? We can use a better 
term to make the problem clear. What is Socrates* sense of shame ? What is his shame? 

If we look at the Apolo gy as a whole 0 what is Socrates* shame? How does it show? I 
mean, surely, also that he doesn't do these disgraceful things, crying and appealing to 
the compassion of the Judges, but the book is, in a much more profound sense, a 
document of Socrates’ sense of shame? You remember, I said more than once that the 
characteristic of the book is the low ceiling. The true meaning of philosophy does 
not appear. It appears only to the extent to which it could be intelligible to the 
average Athenian citizen. That is a kind of sense of shame. Re conceals the true 
character of philosophy. We must see whether this is not of some pertinence for the 
rest of the discussion. 

Then he addresses the acquirers and here he makes it dear that he will tell them myths. 
He didn't say anything of this kind when speaking to the condemnors. Why does he tell 
then myths? Because they believe in myths. But you must always remember that this is 
addressed the aoquitters. Do the condenners not believe in myths? In the speech which 
he addresses to the oondemners, he doesn't say a word about the gods nor of Hades, 
Whereas the speech to the aoquitters has at least four references to the gods and, of 
course, of Hades. So Socrates creates the impression which is borne out by an 
explicit remark; the condemnors are the unbelievers, the aoquitters are the believers. 
But in what sense? Surely in this sense, that the condemnors do not believe in 
Socrates' beliefs, whereas the aoquitters believe in Socrates' beliefs. They are the 
friends of Socrates, whereas the condemnors are his enemies, How, we begin to read in 
bOC, on page h45, the paragraph, 

i "And if we reflect in another way, we shall see that we may well hope that death is 
a good," 
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Ss That is only a little way before* if you will read the proceeding sentence. He 
mentions the fact that the dairaonl i did not resist Socrates* did not oppose a) his 
going to the trial and b) to his making the speech in vihich he made it. From this, 
it would seem to follow that here Now read this last sentence before the sentence 
yen began# please, "A great testimony of that has occurred to me," Yes? 

As "This thing that has cone upon me must be a good and those that think that death is 
an enl" ,,, 

S: No.j no, before.. 

As Before that? "But now in this matter, it has never once opposed rae, either in ny 
words or ny actions," 

Si Yes, "If I was not about to do something good," this seems to imply that here the 
Hni!Tjr>irta is presented as inciting to good actions. You remember that before it was 
only presented as preventing bad actions. Never inciting. Yes, Now let us go on 
where you started. 

As "And if we reflect in another way, we shall see that we may well hope that death is 
a good, for the state of death is one of two things} either the dead man ceases to be 
and loses all consciousness, or, as we are told, it is a change and a migration of the 
soul to another place," 

3s Yes, Now let us understand this. Death is no evil} that's a thesis to be proved, 
for either it's perfect absence of sensing—yea? He says consciousness—of any 
awareness, or else it is transmigration of the soul. In both cases, he is going to 
say, death is a good, 3o Socrates is no longer ignorant as to whether deatty*is good, 
as he has claimed throughout. Now he claims to possess knowledge of the fact that 
death is good. Now let us see how the argument runs, 

Ai "And that death is the absence of all consciousness and like the sleep of one 
whose slumbers are unbroken by ary dreams, it will be a wonderful game; for if a man 
had to select that night in which he slept so soundly that he did not even dream and 
had to compare it with all the other days and nights of his life and then had to say 
how many days and nights in his life he had spent better than this night, I think that 
a private person, nay, oven the great king of Persia himself- T .rould find them easy to 
count compared with the others. If that is the nature of death, I for one count it a 
game, for then it appeal's that all tine is nothing more than a single night, n 

Si Yes, Stop here. That'a a proof that death .8 a good on the one alternative, 
Conplete unconsdousne r corplete unawareness, is a good. What do yuu say to that? 

Ai Hasn't he denied this philosophically? 

Si I should say so, I mean,, if philosophising us the greatest good, then this is the 
very opposite, because that is even lower than the awareness of the most stupid fellow, 
3ure 0 That's one point. And think also of the gadfly. The gadfly, that is a good 
activity. The gadfly is awakening Athenians, arousing them from their sleep, 

Ai But could this not be brought on by the suffering that life is, and beyond life, 
wuld no sufferings leave no awareness? There is no need for philosophy. 

Si Surely not. But the question is whether there is not, for this reason* because 
there is no need and no possibility of philosophy, whether it is not entirely inferior 
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to life? Otherwise ooo 

At aell, ha doesn't say that it's the greatest goodo It'3 Just that it's ,,, 

St No# he says 0 compare this night with all days and nights# with all other days and 
nights# meaning also those days and nights when you philosophise, and this is still 
better*, Now# let us see first how he argxoa out the other alternative* in the a equal. 

At "But if death is a journey to another place and what we are told is true# that all 
uho have diod are there# what good could • be greater than this# ny judges? Would 
a journey not bo worth the taking# at the end of which in the other world we should 
^ be delivered from the pretended judges here, and should find the true judges ;iio are 
said to sit in judgment below; such as Minos and Rhadamanthys and Aiacos and 
Triptolemoa# and the other demigods uho were just in their own lives? Or -*at would 
you not give to converse with Orpheus, Masaios# Hesiod and Hamer? I'm willing to die 
many times# if this be true. And for my own part, I should find it wonderful to meet 
there Palaraedea, and Ajax# the son of Telamon, and the other men of old who died 
through an unjust judgment and to compare my experiences with theirs. That# I think, 
would be no snail pleasure. And above all, I could spend ay time in examining men 
there# as I examine men here, and finding out which of than is wise and which of them 
thinks he is wise whan he is not wise. What would we not give# ay Judges# to be able 
to examine the leader of the great expedition against Troy# or Odysseus or Si3yphos# 
and countless other men and women whom we could name? It would be an Inexpressible 
happiness to converse with them, to live with them, and to examine them. Assuredly, 
there they do not put man to death for doing that, for besides the other ways in which 
they are happier than we are# they are immortal; at least# if uh&t we are told Is true," 

Si Ye So So# in other words# that would be better because, why? Because you don't have 
to fear death anymore. That indicates that death is an evil. Now let me develop 
that. In t^^ater case, ve go into Hades in the company of the just damigoda, in 
the first 'c&soo Although Socrates only alludes to this—he's var y delicate—-that 
since all dead men are there# also the unjust ones 0 So there is# in other words# also 
a compartment for the unjust# you know. Hell, But ho doesn't apeak of that because 
de h^ia absolutely sure he will not go to Hell, He has lad a just life. But for those# 
that would be worse than life; far those going to the other compartment. The accusers 
will be punlshod there, ees, they go there. 

And, of oourse, the poets. The poets are naturally^a different dass than the just 
demigods. Whether he also means they are difforeno , ^£»'^ust men, that is l eft entire ly 
open. And the third close are the unjustly condemned. Whether any of these^nenfiLoned* i‘odi'- 
here is wise or not is a question, Socrates wants to find out by talking to them, (/erfwj/j 
And with a view to this question# he mentions in particular Agamemnon# Odysseus and 
Sisyphoso Agamemnon he does not mention by nrme# brrt he's obviously meant# 

The perfect happiness# /rjfipji 9 bliss# In life after death consists in examining. 

Yes? He says so, By doing exactly there what. Socrates has been doing hare. This 
life :Mch ho leads as a living being, is then capable of perfect fcmdness. Only 
he doesn't have eo many terribly bright fallows around as he would there. That 
is 3 omo difference. But otherwise# they're the same. And# of oourse, there is this 
additional boon# that death is no longer to be foared which implies# to repeat, that 
death in itself is on evilo 

There is another point. Why does he not say# "That's it! That's the proof that death 
is not to be feared," Why does he not leave it at that? Why does he say that? You 
see# he has a two-pronged argument to prove that death is not an evilo This is a much 
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stronger proof, isn't it 0 You are in the best company and you can do the finest things 
you did in this life still better because you have no longer to fear any interruption 
by death*, Why does he not leave it at that? If the stories are true, if the stories 
are true, he always says*, So, therefore, he cannot really enow which way death is 
goodo Is it good because it’s complete senselessness, or because it’s the opposite 
of complete sonselessness; namely, complete awakensss, Bat since this is undecided, 
the question of whether a;nkones3 or senselessness is undecided and since auukeness 
is philosophy, the question of whether philosophy is the greatest good or it is not 
is also left open. 

Mow the argument hare reminds of a later argument in Plato*a dialogue. The. Statesman, 
where the story of the golden age is presented, in glowing pictures, andf ffiia philoso ph er 
therp--it a s not Socrates—says, we don’t know whether this is a deelda&e condition, de*^*hk 
fcrman have everything in abundance, because don't know what men did with that 
abundance*, If they used it for philosophizing, then it was really wonderful. But if 
they merely sat around and told Jokes or played bridge, then it was nothing to be 
admired*. So that is, of course, what goes through, Socrates kno\rs somehow that 
philosophy is the best thing. From this it fo&ws that life is a good and death is an 
evil. What does this mean? Who acted on this praise, that life is good and death 
is an evil, Most clearly., the condemn or 8, They could not be persuaded that death is 
a good, Socrates doesn't even try to persuade them. There is then in this point an 
agreement between Socrates and the condemnors, as distinguished from the aoquitters, 
Socrates was ashamed to admit that death was an evil. That death is not the greatest 
thing he was sure, jut that death was an evil, he was ashamed to admit. Be presents 
himself as ignorant as to whether death is a good or an evil. He presents his self, or 
his wisdom, os mere knowledge of ignomnoo. And therefore he concedes the true 
character of philosophy. 

Mow let us read the conclusion. 

As "And you, too, Judges, sust face death hopefully, and believe this one truth—that 
no evil can happen to a good man either in life or after death. His affairs are not 
neglected by the gods. What has happened to me today has not happened by chance, I 
am persuaded that it is better for me to die now and to be relieved from trouble," 

Ss Mow, you 3oe, what Socrates ,,, That's an important point. That's a different 
thesis. Death may be a good, but that doesn't mean it is a good for all men, for 
every man, however cireumstani&Sil, Death is an evil; but now , for Socrates, it is 
good because he is an old man. Death is not simply good, but good for Socrates, 

These two different thesos—death simply good and death good for Soarotee—constantly 
play to one another and create one of the great difficulties of this speech. Mow, go on. 

As "That was the reason why the guide never turned me back. And so I am not at all 
angry with ny accusers or with those who have condemned me to die; yet it was not 
with this in rind that they accused me and condemned me, but nearing to do me an 
injury. So far I may blame then," 

Ss In other words, if they wanted to help Socrates to get over that hump, then it 
would have been good; I naan the hump of the fear of death 0 But they did it in order 
to harm him. Yes? 

As "Yet 1 have one request to make of them," 

Ss Head clearly, Ra-read that sentence. 


As "Tat X have one request to make of than," 

Ss Of whom? 

As The accusers, 

Ss Or condemnors, Yes, Keep this in mind* Yes? 

As "When my eons grow up, punish then, my friends,," 

S; Not friends. Hen, Gentianen. Yes? 

As "And harass them in tho sane way I have harassed you if they soon to you to care 
for riches or any other .tiling more than excellence; and if they think that they are 
something when they are^nothing, reproach then as I have reproached you, for not 
caring for what they should and for thinking that they are something when really they 
are nothing. If ycrcuao this, I myself and ry sons will have received Justice from 
you. 


"But now the tine has ooae and we mi3t go away; I to die and you to live. Which is 
better is knorm to the ged alone," 

3* Yes, But it ends in Greek, "is inmanifeert to everyone except to tho god," The 
god is the last word; the only Platonic dialogue which ends with the word "god," 

And there is only one Platonic dialogue which begins with the word "god,” Do you 
happen to know what that is? 

A* The Laws, 

Si Lava. There is a connection. But what does he say in this final remark? You 3oe 0 
the final speech is" 1 tripartite: first to the oondennars, the second to tho acquit tors 
—and this aoquitter section has the proof that death is goo<L—and then again to the 
condemnors. What does he say to the condemnors in the end? 

A i That if they treat his sons in a certain way, they will have done Justice to 
both him and his sous. 

Si Yes, but first, Step-ty-step; what does he say first? 

Ai Well, first he tells his condemnors to always to treat his sons the way that he 
has treated them. 

Si Yes, Good,' Can you restate it in a bit more forceful way*without affecting the 
substance? 


At This first part of the statement? To make his sons care about virtue, 
St Right, Who has been doing that before? 

At Socrates, 


St And the condemnors? Well, an right. Let us take that up later, 
his condemnors to take up his mission. But That part of the mission? 
of that mission, n Examining,^ Admonishing to virtue. But what was the 


So, he's asked 
Or vh&t aspoct 
admonishing to 
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virtue aa presented by Socrates physically when he made this# "Did you care for your 
soul today*—you renofoer that passage—what was the crucial point thereT Hr, 
Johnson,, you were the one who saw it at that time* 

At Well, in the sense that they didn't ooo 

St What was the argument by which he ,,, 

At That virtue is simply utilitarian 


St Instrumental, Instrumental virtue,, If you want to be wealthy and honored, then 
you have to practice virtue) vulgar virtue, in the Platonic language. In other Tjorda, 
"> he says his oondocmer > should encourage the practicing of vulgar virtue,. Out that, as 
I say, is not such an outrageous demand, because in a way they had been doing that all 
the time. But ho askad not his acquittars 3 but his condeaners to take up his mission, 
Mow if they do this, he says—for ooranplo, if they instruct Socrates* sons in that 
vulgar virtue—they will have done’justice to them and to Socrates, How will they 
have done justice to Socrates® sons? 7 

\J\f • 

At The eons were not capable of the higher things? 

St Tea, but often it is the affair of the city to take oare of orphans. By instruct¬ 
ing them in the vulgar virtues, they take the place of the father of whom they have 
been deprived by an unfortunate accident. But in what sense, too, would they have 
done justice to Soarates? 

At They would show they had learned something,,„, 

3t That they knew, I mean, that is really common. All citizens, with few exceptions 
—depends a bit on the circumstances; in statistics of Chicago, the percentage is 
low—bit generally speaking the majority of citizens encourage thoir children to be 
decent. That's nothing far-fetohocU 

At The ternshis are , 0 « to soom riches and so forth 


3s Let me see, 0, he is careful. He says, if they seem to you to care for money and 
something else before they take oare of virtue. They should not discourage taking 
care of money; only virtue first. As any normal father would say. If the son cares 
for money without ^ocjruiderlng the penalties attached to ambozz^nant and other things, 
that be doesn't The sane position as stated in this passage. How would they 

have done justice to Jocrates 0 those fallows? It's difficult to say. But let us leave 
it open then, 

I would like now to discuss very briefly the Apology as a whole before we come to the 
Jrito , Socrates is accused of Impiety, That is the orime. But he believes in the 
gods7 especially in Apollo, And if he believes in Apollo, he also believes in Art tods 
and Zeus and Hera; that's dear, Through obeying the god's conaand, he comes to see 
that all mem are ignorant x-egarding the greatest things; that human wisdom is just 
knowledge of ignorance. But what does this mean? If man are Ignorant regarding the 
greatest things, what do they not know—for instance? 

At Whether doath is good or bad, 

St Tes, sure. We came to that. But something else which Socrates never says, but which 
is olaarly Implied, 
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Aj Could it be astronomy? 

Ss Connected with that# but more siiqply, If men are ignorant regarding the greatest 
things coo 

A; Gods, 

Sj Sureo They don’t know whether the gods are or are not, Now, there vas a nan who 
srrote a book beginning with that propositiono "Whether the ^ods are or are not, I do 
not know; the aloofness of the subject and the brevity of human life prevents no from 
knowing it," Do you know sho that was? 

'*■ Ai j-^ 

Ss No, Protagoras, whose book wub burned for this reason in Athens, You'll find a 
discussion of that in Ihaaetetus, So, in other words, what I'm getting at is that is 
very paradoxical, that this terrible assertion of Protagoras is not contradicted by 
Socrates, He doesn't say it. What he says is only—indeed, as Mr<, fe/t Wr/ c K 
mentioned—Socrates does not know whether or not death is an evil. That is, so to 
speak, the reflection of this more basic question of the gods. The pro and cons 
regarding the gods are not discussed, but the pro and cons regarding death are dis¬ 
cussed, Now, what is the situation? Who says that death is an evil and who a ays that 
death is not an evil? I mean? ultimately. You know, Socrates himself says throughout 
the dialogue he doesn't know. Only in the speech addressed to the aoqultters does he 
8ay, in effect, he knows. In the dialogue as a tfiole, he doesn't soy it, I would 
8ay thist the Delphic Apollo suggests that death is no evil. One must serve the god 
despite of arcusing hatred* le, despite of bringing about one’s own death violently. 

The Delphic god demands of Socrates that he should examine his fallow-citizens and 
regardless of whether that leads to death or not, Socrates' dal naonla suggests that 
death is an evil, as I have shown when we discussed that. He says, in so many words, 
one ought to be cautious. It keeps him back from the dangerous life of politics. 

There is a connection between the dnimonla and self^Mserr^tion and salf-presarvation tv 
itself leads to vulgar virtue. The argument of Hobw» t /saTgeoAstana argument regarding 
self-preservation, No, no, really, because Hbbtfs’s beautiful argument, if death is 
the greatest evil than you mat prefer peace at all costs, because in w**r the danger 
of a violent death is reached there. The life of a soldier--how did this Colonel 
Hlimp say?—the life of a soldier is hard and not without real dangers. And so, then 
you must choose peace, but if you want to have peace, you have to behave peaceably. 

And the habits of peaceable men are the virtues. That's a very good argument. And 
which didn’t need tho genius of Hobfcw to disoover, only Hobt& made of it the whole 
morality; that was h 3 genius. 

Now, the Delphio Apollo’s thesis is proven by the alternative in this speech to the 
aoquitterso Hither death is one night without dream, or also death means to examine 
people in Hades, This, however, is based on that people say; there is no certainty, 
Socrates knows that death is not an ovil. The alternative, that death is 

(End of first side of reel.) 


(man’s voice )i ,,, I took that to apply here ,,, 

Ss Ye So Sure, All right, only Socrates, or Plato, would put it somewhat differently. 
But all right. 
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As But I don’t understand this critique* Is it unique to'Individuals or is it a 
natural capacity far all men? 

Ss Tes 0 That depends* I mean# if you moan philosophy ing, yes? 

As That would be part of it, yes 9 

Ss Yes, the highest, nose important parte Mom, you fcav.< read, I know, a dialogue in 
which Plato discuss as this problen at much greater lentil and on a mch higher level; 

I moan the Republic , How does the discussion on pbiloaoplijr in the RecuhTir begin? 

I mean after it has been introduced as a subject, in the f ifth book* The first 
subject, when he speaks about philosophy? 

As The education of philosophers* 

3s Mo, no, before, before he speaks of the education. 

As The cave7 

Sg No, no, that's later<> In the fifth book. 

As The difference between philosophers and con-philosophers, 

3s That is too vague. The nature. The nature* The subjoct of the end of the fifth 
book, which is the beginning of the discussion of piillosaphy, is V\o nature of 
philosophers. And only after h« has discussed the nature of philos phers does he 
discuss the education of philosophers. Just .v. he did regarding the ^uardiaM in 
the second book, that is the nature of the gvardian, you know—like v^ 8o a aixturo 
of kindness to acquaintances and harshness to enemies, that's the natu >> of a guardian. 
And then the question aris'.»«, how he's to be ducated. So, the nature f philosophers. 
What is the crude re^pTof the discussion r garding the human race as \ whole, of 
the discussion of the nature of philosophy? .hey are very rare. Yes? spy rare, 

<vh® 

On the other hand, it is^very clear, I think, from common sense, that saoro.\q people 
are also very rare, Most people are able to ralk around and to prevent the r being 
run over by cars and. other dangers of this narure and somehow come safely t rough 
life if they are net killed by diseases and so on, of course. So, in other vrds, 
a kind of medium i inge which is supra-ooronlc but also sub-philosophic, is * fate of 
the large majority of man. And there are, of course, considerable different« there, 
you know. Someone can have an extremely good practical ilsdoo-idpu? .s&slnsn apaadth 
and so on—and still not be a philoscphia air. 1, That is a Platonic scheme. 

Therefore, if philosophy is the highest fora if freedom, that highest fre-den ,-ould 
be preserved fbr a few. But another kind of freedom, capacity to take care of their 
own affairs, capacity to take care of the p c?io , in av«J«r extremely lamanUng /ansa, 
would not be too Infrequent, 

A* Well, anj^ map could conclude on the basic of reflection of what freeoi means for 
him that lifs^Ls good, I mean. It doesn't have to be Sonrates' reflecticr on freedom 
to oonolude that the philosophic life is best bi t the political man or t» business 
nan or whoever ei&e reflect on g „ 

Ss Yes, sure, not Soaratos, Sure, In this, in the Apclcgy . the basic q rtion la 
whether life as such is good or an evil. That's the bade question. And it is, of 
course, in Socrates 1 case, linked up with t hi assertion that the philosop/- : Hf a is 
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the best life, Life, as such, being good 0 the philosophic life is the best life 0 
And what was your question? How does he prove that? 

A? No 0 my question was* is freedom a gift, bat I see it is a gift only in an 
extended sense, that is when applied to Socrates,, 

S: So 0 no, Excuse me, let’s go back to the text-, It says life is good, That is a 
gift and, therefore, the lcve of life is a gift which every man has. 

As So in what way is it a gift if all men have it? 


5s Then let me uso a somewhat more cautious axprasslon—a natural inclination, the 
love of life, 8elf preservation. That, I think, cannot be denied that this is so and 
we see, therefore, when ever a man commits suicide, the question arises, why did he 
commit suicide? Tcu never raise the question, why did Ifc*. Cornered commit suicide, 
because you're around, You take it for granted that not committing suicide is not 
the question. Committing suicide involves a question,. The normal and natural thing 
is not eoandtting suicide. And the ordinary explanation is, he had particular 
misery—I don't mean you now—he had particular misery which induced him to do this 
unnatural thing, to take his own life. He may also have been demented or something,. 

Now the fundamental question would be this: all arguments of this kind which are 
underlying the traditional natural law doctrine presuppose that nature is good. I 
mentioned this before ./^It means that the natural inclinations, as natural inclina¬ 
tions are good 0 And whair^uit© a faw people have said, at least In the beginning of 
modern times, that's a dogntatic $r&ctariijo I believe I mentioned this problem last time 
or so. That raises a question, 3urely* And the question is, how does Plato and 
Socrates neat that? That one can speak of, meeting it, I believe, is proved by the 
fact that thedLtemative— namely, that life and therefore also the inclination to 
life is evil—is brought up here. So he knew the issue 0 Whether he met it adequately 
or not would require a fuller study a) of Plato than we can afford now, b) of the 
arguments of the other side. You know? Say, the implicit argument of men like 
Descartes and Hobbs and others. . . * One would have to 

go into that. Simply stated, in the case of Plato, I think, is that it loads to a 

simple self-contra elation to deny the goodness of nature, 

A: You also put a great store in this natural inclination of Socrates as ... 


S: Yes« Socrates was a special case. Nov let me elaborate this. Tho natural 
inclinations are. Of oourse, not alone effective in man. They are always affected 
by opinions, which cannot be 30 in the case of the brutes—brutes are incapable to 
opine. But In ths case of man we are always influenced by opinions. And there are 
certain opinions which are opinions against natures that's tho implication—destruo- 
tlve of nature* Socrates is characterized by Plato as a man in trhooi the natural 
inclinations on all levels—not only on oertain levels—cn all levels, and especially 
on the higher levels, were unbelievably healthy, powerful, so that the false opinions 
could rot affect him. One way of stating it Is that Socrates, even if ha had no 
knowledge,, always had the right opinion. That's only the reflection of hi3 At-eiW o 
which was so wall—ordered* ^ 

At But not only well"and healthy, but correct. 


S: Yes, yes, sure. That is the meaning of that. So that the opinions to which he 
adhered, even prior to reflection, only divining, rot knowing, were true opinions. 


A: Yes, but I'm puzzled about the falling back on natural Inclinations as the sour 00 
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for 1) Socrates* knowledge or wisdom and 2) the general source for the peoples* desires* 

Ai Yes, but, all right, let us try alternatives* Let us say, all right, but the 
predominant view today, of course, is what you said; and not only the positivists, but 
very great thinkers-*.for example, Kant* Kant said it is impossible to base moral 
teaching on a reflection on human nature* And he used all kinds of arguments* One of 
then, for example, this? that if, say the doctrine of justice, is based on the 
considaration/of human nature, the ooncept of justice thus emergen* is inapplicable 
to ($odo So you cannot speak, in any strict sense, of^^stice, and""that has grave 
consequences for human life 0 So we must understand justice, or all morality, in such 
a way that it's meaning i 3 in nc vay dependent on the nature of man, but must be 
related to the nature of any rational or intellectual being-man or higher than man* 
a complete divorce of ethics from the understanding of man’s nature* That was 
probably the most radical point* Yes, but what was the consequence? The consequence 
was Kant's formal ethics* The problem of the matter, the oor.tent, was *** Kant 
believed his form, as he understood it, would generate the matter, but I think one 
can show that this doesn't work* And therefore the content has to be gotten from 
somewhere, and merely formal ethics, uhioh tells you *** That is exactly in praetiae, 
although Kant didn't mean it, the position which I sketched on another occasioni the 
people who say the men to be respected are those who adhere to an idea) whatever the 
idea/may be 0 I mean, people who would say one's consideration with one'3 comfort and 
belly and self-preservation and so on, that is of course not morality; that we share 
with the brutes* Man's dignity depends on his being dedicated to an idea* Which 
idea)? Any idea|» That is not what Kant intended, but that is strictly formal ethic So 
You have a description only of the how—dedication, or whatever you call it—but not 
of the what* And the how does not generate a what* But that, I think, leads also 
to absurdities, although it is practically, as a rule of thumb, within certain limits 
possible, but only within certain limits* Think of those who people who say, as has 
often been said, think of the really best type of Coomunists; you cannot deny that 
they have an Integrity—that's the word whioh is used—meaning a dedication which 
the ordinary maji^c^*, not possess* His integrity la something® YeaV It is the 
only thing whichKOourlts* That is nuch too abstract* You have to go into content 
of the ldesb, you know? 

U/Ae-Irc. da "1 

At We Age t e make a distinction between the goodness of the natural inclinations, per 
se, and the need for the natural inclinations to be molded and directed; not the 
natural inclinations thorns alves 0 

Sj As natural inclinations, they point toward something, they are directed toward 
something, and that gives ycu the end, in the most general sense* Mow show me the 
concrete difficulty. 

As Socrates' whole endeavor is to change the course of man in political life® They 
went into political life because their natural inclinations, combined with their 
opinions, said this was the best life for them® So, since you don't change natural 
inclinations ,** 

Ss I don't know whether I .understood yew® I mean, all men have a natural inclination 
to live—yea7—except if by certain false opinions® For example, the 

Indian widow, a young woman of 22, who has herself burned, Socrates, I think, would 
say—and not only Socrates—that is based on a wrong opinion that she commits suicide 
for that reason® Yes? Good® 

So all men, when not hampered by wrong opinion, have a desire to live® And out of 
this, there grows the art of medicine, the art of shoeoaking c and so on® And above 
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ail, the political art, because nan i3 not only mortal* bit also killahla, and there- 
ioi'3, he neads the polls for protection both against the criminals within society 
as ’jell as against the enemies without,, So the political art is developed on this 
level for the sake of self-preservation,, 

Socc 

As Maybe I can state It more distinctlyo If Socrates* inclinations lead him to have 
opinions which differ radically from the opinions of most men, these opinions cannot 
uhamsalvos be defended on the basi3 of his natural inclinations* That is, at many 
places in the course of the dialogue you seam to say, "How does Socrates know this? 

He knows this because his aroo” o» 

5: Yes* sure,, That is not sufficient knowledge,, You can say that is an inference 
from the fact that it is a natural inclination* He is directed—not only he, but 
everyone—=is directed by his natural inclinations* but knowledge consists in realizing Ma.t' 
it’s a natural inclin.itd.ono 

At Yaa, but how can this particular natural inclination of Socrates be defended 
against all oo« 

Si Yes, but which is the objection? The fact that the desire for self-preservation 
is itself a natural inclination? What is tho objection? 

At There is no objection to thato 

St All righto I thought you neant this, the desire for self-preservation—to take 
the most interesting case he^o—leads to the polls and therefore it requires that men 
are citizens, n 48- i - fc as citizens, and some even more than that—lead an 
active political life* Socrates does not do that® , , 

As a practical proposition, how would you say that? I mean, if everyone would do 
what Socrates did, no « could exist* Is that right? Self-preservation vculd 
become impossible* irrationalo 

At Although that may be a true practical consequence, can this position of Socrates 
be defended apart from any reference to his peculiar inclination for philosophy? 

St Sure it must be defended, I moan, otherwise that would be a mere idiosyncrasy 
which is not in any respect 

At Yes, but at all crucial points, it seems, you Just referred to his oao 

St Ho, no, I mean, let us take this seriousJythteg, Hov would Socrates, in a 

developed argument which he doesn’t give here, defend himself against the proposition 
ho negleots his duty? He admits that the noli3 is necessary and that moans that 
people must be not only law-abidding, but t&ansa s sufficiently gifted mist take 
an active share in political life* A perfectly good argument. How does Socrates 
defend it? That is the real accusation of Socrates* What does he say? If someone 
says, you, by your action, contributed to the destruction of the polls , vihat would 
he say? 

At That is part of his not knowing, so therefore 

St Yes, all right, but let U3 forget now this point because we oust be able to 

discern this really serious argument behind that and then we can also try to link it 

up with the argument as it's explicitly given. Did Socrates* noi>partioipation in 
political life destroy the oily of Athens, as a matter of fact? Ho, It was before 
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and then ono So, ifc-Yod- us to an inference there are plenty of people who are eager 
to be politically active, number 1, 'Raere-is-no 'rea±-e££eoto Now the question is, 
of course, those eager fallows nay not be the best ones, and therefore the argument 
of the Republic —you know, why good aen should go into politics. Not because they 
like it, but lest the bad nan will take over. But then the question becomes really 
a practical question, as it is in itself t How could Socrates do more good, by not 
going into politics cr by going into politics? And then /this serious Judgement was, 
he did more good by not going into politics, Not only because it preserved his life, 
because that argument ia n of course, fallacious. One can make an equally good 
argument on the grounds of self preservation £§■ 'going into politics, for having 
powerful connections which will get you out of any fix into which you might come, 

^ You renonber,, the argument of C a. U > c Ic s to ’jhich is alluded by Socrateso So that 
is the sensible probD.an, and a necessary question, ue can say, because t hat is the M 
effect of the argument cf Aristophanes against Socrates, that people like^you destroy 
what is the basis of your own activity—namely e the polls . And Socrates—I think 
the argument goes through the Platonic work—denies that? that’s not true. The 
private life—if you can call,,that a private life—as led by Soarates or Plato is so 
far from being destructive^*'the polls is contributing, if indirectly, to the polls. 

The polls needs philosophy—such is the position of Socrates—but it doesn’t nsad 
the rule of philosophy, I mean, officially, of course, that's the argument of the 
Republic, that the polls needs the rule of philosophy, but that's practically 
impossible, as is mafe vary dear in the Republic, A good society, if we use modem 
terms, requires that there be men dedicated to the life of the mind but, as such, 
they are not the rulers. They are not the rulers, because there is a certain dis¬ 
proportion between what they are doing and what a political life requires. The tenth 
book of the Rthlos of Aristotle is a beautiful description of that problem, I mean, 

Plato is vary far from having a sicplictlo view of the harmony of the natural 
inclinations. There are tensions between them. Yes? Tmnsiona, For example, take 
the very simple thirg, without jgqing .into philosophy, the social life of man led * 

Afce polls .requires therefore l& fc* to die for the country t for the oity, 

in clear contradiction to self-preservation. That cannot be helped. There is no S #'*»/*/<• 
harmony. One can state it in very general terms. Self-preservation is phasic, al ew fts -fAc 
social life, and the qualities demanded by that, have a higher rank than mere self- 
preservation. Empirically?^; I y Pro*lb le : we do not admire a man for the mere fact that 
he preserves himself, I mean, the classic case of the mere self-preservation, eS is 
course, We can say he?s a shrewd fellow, but that’s not admiration. 

But a publio-spirited man, a thoughtful man who exposes himself to dangers not only 
in war but to other more difficult dangers, for the sake of the good society is an 
admirable man. That is higher. On the other hand, according to the Platonic scheme, 
the life of the mind is still higher. And there are also tensions between the social 
life and the life of the mind which correspond, in a different way, to the tensions 
between society and self-prcoervaticm of which I spoke before, Mr, Faulkner? 

As Where is the contribution of philosophy to the polls made clear in the Apology ? 

I thought that, as far as I remember from previous discussions, it was merely 
established that Socrates did not harm the polls but, except far the argument concern¬ 
ing the gadfly which is discredited, there is no statement that he’s contributed toit, 

UiAtff V90 '-vat *jo«U bt rfo 

St Yes, that is very good, too, that-atatomani, But whatl^-disiinctly-accoraplishod 
was, the purpose of the Apology is not to prove that the po lls needs philosophy, but 
a decent defsnao of the philosopher who is no longer concerned with living, a defense 
so phrased that it would not make philosophy utterly unpopular in Athens since, 

? (They’re torch more lenient^ And to say nothing of the fact that if Socrates had to 
talk to the political cream of Athens, he would talk differently than in such a speeah 
addressed to three hundred man more or less arbitrarily at random ahosen. Mr, Gilman? 
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Ax There® 3 something that puzzles ao 0 The early part of the dialogue seemed to 
maintain the paradox that no nan harmed another willingly« Here at vhe ve- y end he 
3eems to say the opposite, that they do not harm him, but they intend to harm him, 

And I wondered If there is anything there, 

Ss Tea, that is a long question and I’m sure I have not solved it / 4 » ^ ^ / rf i Oj iff , 

but arcill I can only suggest one step for clarification, strictly speaking, Socratos 
doesn't say that no one voluntarily o emits an injustice or no ono voluntarily harms 
another, I come back to that later. 

Strictly speaking, Soorates says no one voluntarily chooses to be bad. Yes? ?lo one 
chooses evil as evil—meaning for himself. That i3 true, Eut I know you mean this 
passage where he says ,,, the link between the two theses ,,, what was that passage 
which I mean? There is a contradiction \4ilch 

A* Well, I’m thinking of the ,,, when he refutes Melertoa strictly with this very 
paradoxical argument, you know-how can I be harming anyone else. And at the very end 
he says 

Si Yes, but was the more specific thesis? I don’t remember at the moment. Against 
Msletost, What did ha say more precisely than you stated it now? You stated it more 
precisely before, 

Aj No one wishes to live with bad neighbors , 

Si 0, yes! Yes, that’s it. Yes, that is true. Why is this an overstatement, I mean, 
everyone wants the good for himself. That’s true. Only the question is, which good? 
And some people, believe it or not, think that certain very low goods are the highest 
goods. Take a nissr.. He doesn’t want to harm hit self by not eating and by living 
bad in every respect. He thinks he is acquiring for himself the highest good, the 
highest good being c&3h in a box. Yes? Good, How how would Socrates argue against 
him! X moan, that’s the highest good for you. Therefore, you are vary anxious that 
there are no robbers, no housebreakers, and so on. And, therefore, he will go around 
and tell everyone hoi; wicked it is to enter houses, yes? He would also have to 3ay, 
or at least act on the maxim, that contribution to charity is wicked, because it would 
. , Now, in other words, what is the mistake of Socrates in 

the argument. Well, it is much too general, I mean, it doesn't go into tho fact that 
the goods which people desire and the preservation with which they are concerned, there 
is an enormous variety there and the famous fact ^at there are quite a few people 
oorrupt their fellow men—for example, you get sapparv of .it every day, I moanj Mr, 
:-farrison’s activity with the policemen is a good ecc.sgfl.e, 1 you don’t believe me. Now, 
he corrupted his fallow men. Why? He made life aora miserable for himself? That 
was not the motive. He thought he made life more comfortable, beoaase if the policemen 
cover up for his robberies or whatever he did he will not be punished, Yes? Now what 
was wrong in the calculations? 

As Somebody slipped up, 

Ss No, that's important on the lowest level, Tho danger of slip-up is 30 considerable 
that a prudent nan wouldn't do what they did. Yes, sure. Honesty as policy Is surely 
good, as far as it goes, ' 

Now I think I will only say a few words regarding the Crito which we will discuss 
next tine. First, reid the paper. How the Apology and Crito aro t very superficially, 
very different in spirit* I remember having road In Paul Shorjfagr—;you know, he was 
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a profsasor of classics at this uni varsity about fourty years ago~ho says somewhere 
in his bock ^at_P^a,cc_^y3 , not' '•^u_hejEraight r - and I think it was really rot quite 
adequate regarding what he said»—but it is a useful sucrary of the dialogues* ty the 
',ray, and it has one quality* one helpfUl quality, He gives you parallelso You know* 
when you read a passage, say* in the Crito* in his report he gives you parallels in 
other dialogues and that can be helpful, Now in it he makes this remark.; he loves 
the 3rtto and detests the Apology,, because the Crlto is a conservative book, law- 
abiding,, and the Apology is the book of a rebel* a revolutionary—you know, whan 
Socrates says* regardless of what you do* I will philosophise, even if the law forbids 
ito He challenges the whole colls and its laws* And hare ha accepts the laws en 
bloc and says you must not disobey than under any circumstances, As in original / 

statement of the difficulty, it is interesting, and shows al30 how this fashionable 
distinction between the liberals and conservatives today don’t work out x/hen you go 
to interesting cases, yes? You know? 1 mean, you must have read oono of this 
discussion on what conservatives and liberals are and what each of then gets irQtOo 
That would not be, by tho way, a bad subject for a Doctor's thesis, to take up these 
two positions as .'presented and see that it is a iray of blind men fighting against each 
other* I no an* I don't say that the distinction is meaninglass politically—-very far&yj^. 
tut it is only relevant in a very crude political sense, You know* those tiho wish to 
abolish progreailjre^incorae tax, and those who wish to increase ito That is a clear, 
practical dtstia&iezH and there are .others of the same kind, and also loyalty oaths 
and this kind of thine, t*ich are tiasues 0 But if you trace it beyond the 
politics of this vary moment, to principles * it is really impossible to find any 
principles* 

Now, in the Apology■> Socrates, we may say, appeals from the law of Athens to something 
like a higher law, although the term never occurs* But there ia an equivalent of that, 
because you can say vihat it says about the oracle of Apollo, that it has a function of 
a higher law* In the Crlto he says implicitly—he rejects L-plldtly— any such appeal* 

You have to abide by the lair* that gems to be a clear contradiction, but ia it really, 
is it necessarily, a contradiction* Can these two positions not be reconciled, at 
least in the way in which Socrates understands it? An appeal to a higher law in the 
one dialogue and the refusal to make suoh an appeal in the other* Than we would have 
to establish the precise naanlng of the appeal on the one hand and of the refusal to 
appeal on the other* Yes? 

As Well, I think that he assumes in the Crlto that the laws would have to be good laws, 
than make the distinction between ,,* 

3* 0, no* Then it would be easy* That is the best excuse for any revolusSsary action* 

No, no* That he does not do* 

A i He says that Sparta and Crete,, for example, have good lairs and singles out these 
cities and the Implication is that somu ,** 

3s That is a very good point, but that is already on a such deeper level than I now 
take it. You are already indicating tho difficulties of the argument of the Crjto 0 
I*m speaking now of the obvious surface, accessible without cny reflection. What does 
the appeal to a higher law mean in the Apology ? Let us get this straight 0 I mean, 
what is that higher law, a very specific lau? A lai^'imposed on an individual called 
3oorates and perhaps on peoplo akin to hlrv—the claim of Socrates and people akin to 
hir>—to philosophize* Nothing else. There is no appeal to a higher law against 
loyalty oaths or something like this. Philosophy, and philosophy alone. And what 
the troublo is— and the inevitable trouble in the argumanU-is that is not very dear 
what philosophy means* Yes? I mean e walking around and examining; that seens to be 
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the meaning. What dose he do in the Crlto? I naan, the cost obvious F« 

.■ ij _. Ut «ua ««v ham jrxxj x noan, to commit a flagrantly Illegal adton. I think 

one could suggest this foroilas man has no right to transgress the law even if it 
hurts unjustly hia body. And the greatest hurt which can be done to the body would be, 
of course* capital punishment. But there is a right to transgress the law x&ich hurts 
the soul. Now, what was done to Socrates, the capital punishment, did not hurt his 
soul; therefore, no right to transgress,. But a law which would forbid him to 
philosophize would hurt the 3oul and, therefore, ho could not obey it. That would be 
an easy way to reconcile tho two distinctions. The problem has a certain similarity 
with the problem of passive and active disobedience as it was tcp-phfctesophy-in the 
flfteec^ and seventeenth canturl©3. Do you know what that was? i 

As One has to obey an action, bat not necessarily & conscience? 


bi Ho, no. rassive disobedience would mean you nevor^rebel, under no circumstances, 
even if the go varamen; is hare^tAve-ancL-got. no where. v w.* 3ut active obedience 


would mean to positively do what tho c go varment 
nas the situation there—protestant OGn3fdat'& ox 


Ta T< 


o case, as it 
A protestant 


corrsindso 

there—protestant oendidati or catholic 

government coananding catholics to deny certain principles of Catholicism by deed or 
speech, that would be active obedience. And the catholics in this case 3oid no. 

Passive obedience to rebel. Was it dear what I said? The crucial 

point ms under no circumstances has a aitizen or subject the right to rebel a But he 
does have the right to disobey ooroandments of his government which are incompatible 
with his conscience. That was the most uoderato position. The alternative, of course, 
was that under certain conditions you may rebel - Socrates* position has something to 
do ulth that, but I believe the formula which I suggested cares closer to what ha says 0 
But if I say man has a right to transgress the laws which hurt the soul, he means that 
in a very precise sense. Only a law which forbids philosophising can hurt the seal. 

A law which would, for example, forbid him openly to question the existence of Zeus, 
he would not think that it mold hurt his soul, because that would, in his opinion, 
clearly belong to the competence of government to do tbit. Yes? 


At ’.Thy doesn’t a low which kills him, presumably, be classed ... this distinction 
between laws against the scul and the lax; tfxich kills the body, a lair against the body, 
presumably nooning death , s . 


S* So, in other words .a. I see. Year difficulty is this* there df^it be cases— and 
this is exactly such a case—which hurts both the body and the soul. Ye 3 , but Socrates 
denies that. On what ground does he deny that thoro is a contradiction of the two- 
pronged lair here, or the two prongs of that lax/? Socrates 3ays his soul is not hurt 
by accepting punishment, capital punishment. T ./hy is his soul not hurt. I mean, you 
say in certain cases, and especially in our case, the two provisions of that law as 
I described it contradict each other. His body is hurt, obviously 0 but hurt of the 
body is no xeasono But you say also his soul is hurt. But tho •..’hole argument of the 
Aooloey was that hia scul is not hurt. Did Socrates become a meaner man by accepting 
the ixinishnent? That would mean hurting tho soul. 


At No. 


3* But,still, you’ve got a point. The fact that Socrates mentions so frequently in 
both works the fact that ho is seventy plays a role. That is a relevant circumstance. 
Take a young man of twenty-five instead of a nan of seventy. 

A* 
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3 i That is, I think, tha problem really* That Is tha great problem of the Crito i 3 p 
as It seems to be at first glance , that statement that under circumstances yea 
must not disobey a law which hurts the body* Universally valid for all men, regardless 
of circumstances* Or Is it only valid under certain circumstances,, far example, age? 
Socrates• useful life was practically at an end* That was his opinion* And therefore, 
that was a special case, 

A* The question 13 how valid ia the age argument? He makes this argument to Criton, 
who is proa’kaahly kbu almost as old as he is, and Criton brushes it off and says, but 
other people their age doe an* t keep them from resenting it Tften they find themselves 
in your position* 

S: Yao D surely, I know thato 

A* So it*a this specific circumstance of the philosopher 30 * 

3 s No 0 not only that, but whether these other nen are'-rather foolish. We take that 
up next tine* You know, by clinging to life and would wish to live a hundred and 

years If they could, even If they were completely decrepit and a burden on any- 
one and everyone* 

A* It's not a question of clinging, you see* Criton doesn’t make it an act of 
clinging so it's not an act of 9 <>o 

S* What I say now ia only this? there is not obviously a contradiction between the 
two things* Tea? Between the two dialogues* That we must keep in We must also 

i\ keep in mind another problem* The thesis of the Apolog y was that Socrates knows 
nothing and that hi3 wisdom consists in his knowing that ha knows nothing* We must 
keep in mind Socrates* knokLedga or his ignorance regarding the greatest things* Is 
of the argument of the Crito based on knowledge? You know, is this thesis—under no 
circumstances must you transgress the law, or core specifically, in this form that you 
legally condemned, you make a jail break—is this a universally valid law? Socrates 
says so* But does he know it? Or is it noroly an opinion? That’s the question* We 
□ust investigate that* 

As to this passage to which Mr* Berger referred, that is b3C, whore he says, "But 
others of your age are caught in 3uch disasters, but their old age does not in any 
way Induce then not to worry or not to be angry at the present calamity* 1 ' And 
Socrates says, "That is so*" 

As And it leads to the point* It goes on to say *** 

3s Yes, sure it does* But is it not possible .** Socrates is not perturbed at all 
by approaching death because he is old, he sayso Ye3? And the argument of Criton 
indices us to add, this is not a sufficient reason, because there are other old man 
who, when death approaches, are perturbed* Socrates, apart from being old, he has 
another quality which we can call, he is a sensible nan* lie’s old and sensible* Ho 
acts his age* He aots in accordance with his age* He acts in accordance with naturo, 
Therefore, he is not perturbed* He knows that he has to die and he knows that he 
be not for very long the same Socrates that he was before* He doesn't see any benefit 
in being a decayed Socrates* That is a point which he doesn't develop, but which is 
not toodifficult to gues 3 o 

Well, I think, the other points *** It's of no use to continue the discussion of the 
C’rltOo Is there any point you would like to bring up now? A few minutes we can still 
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have hare* 

As I have a naive question,, 

Ss The naive questions are always the best questions,, 

As From the point of view of Socrates, the passicr- were really not . 

and had to be connanded by reason, but ycu sown to develop the thecae that the natural 

inclinations are good o„o 

3s 0, that's easy,, That is not naive, but if X nay use another word* it®3 ignorant,, 

A 3 That's what I would have said* 

3s Natural inclinations 

are passions .Jn modem times,they began f to^ be identified asi*'* But that is, in 
itself, that you stri ve for life fc u A 5<Ssion:^ a" r inolinations 0 A passion it becomes 
only when it becomes a kind of obsession,, A natural inclination is perfectly 
compatible with any More „o* 
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ooa o£ the laws, The quc rtion of what Socratos should do is still open* Tho question 
1st 13 it Just; to escape .'ron prison? Is it just for Jocrates^ circums * a noe%, as he 
is c to escape ftwm prison' 1 Obviously two different questioriSo This question turns 
around the no re jundanant.l question as to tho knowledge of justice. Does Socrates 
uosses-' ouch knr -doege? ioorates says he follows only the logos , and yet he acted in 
the past and is jedne to act now. So he must possess knodedge of justice,, you would 
sayo But this .nctiledc; is not presented as knowledge in the Crito , That knowledge 
is taken over a.*d pro? ;posed fron earlier acts of reasoning, fron earliar ogrsenants 
between Socrates and fbiton, But agroeEant is not the sane thing as truth 0 Two 
people racy ag/je on c. 10 thing without being satisfied that it is tho tiutho These 
earlier agre aeirts, h waver, are hero said to be open for reconsiderai xon, They are, 
however, r.o-- re»sxaib. led* thoy are only re-asserted, ospecially tho crucial preniso, 
to live wl is equi .dent with living justly, 

I d* >(al 

Now, h 3 .«rto, the c ^30 for Socrctes* position, for staying in prison— 1 , 00 , dying— 
was V-.J* for an old nan, life is not worth laving. In this argument, the point of 
view 3? the gcod L.fe without any regard to the just life, Slnply fron the point 
of g.-^d living» you don't live long as you are very old. Against thi3, Criton 
ha<- Juid, "It Is your duty to escape, 3y <fcdr. 2 , you, Socrates, are taking the easy 
.*y out," the easy way out because death night be that dreamless sleep—you remanber?— 
which is such a very pleasant condition, much -rore^pleasant tji^n,£o raise the children 
of Sooratei, you see? ;4io uere lot so attractive—.&bVica£- A^aon^-as soiae other 

people wer» > It was Triton who said one oust do tho just thing 0 and the just thing 

is not to take the easy way out—in this case,, to die. So_ j point has to be 

stressed more than I have dorn; last tine. It is Criton who brings up the question of 
justice. But the question, of course, is this; Is Triton's anderstanding of justice 
correct/ 

What is justice? Is thero knowledge of Justice? Are there experts in justice. Just 
as there are experts in bodily health? Now if there is an expert in any field, one 
oust follow his opinion as distinguished fron the opinions of the many, And the 
Ions are opinions of the many. If there is no expert, ono nay or majr.jjot follow the 
opinion of the many—4e, the laws, 3ut a prudent run, a praoticall/naAT would con¬ 
sider, in that case, the power of the nany? their poorer to kill, fie would not 
consider it if there is knowledge of Justice, if there are ac.ports in justice, 3y 
obeying the opinion of the nany—i 0 e,, tho laws—Socrates will be killed. But there 
is another opinion of the nany which plays a Groat role hors, which is public opinion 
to which Triton has referred. By obeying the opinion of the nany in the sense of 
public opinion, Socrrtea will not be killed, because public opinion approves of 
escaping fron prison under these conditions. So Triton is surely right if there is 
no knowledge of the just. In other words, if there is nothing by nature just, if 
justice is sntiroiy conventional, entirely opinion, than why should you respect that 
opinion? Merely because it is the opinion of the nany does not aaka it more respectable. 

Therefore, to contradict Criton, Socrates must prove that there is something by nature 
just which is not more opinion. And this is the function of the appearance of the 
LaieSo This personification of the Laws is a substitute for the proof of natural 
Justice, It is of ccurse not a proof, but within it wo see the nature of justice, 

Now, suggestions were made at the end of what tie read last time recording justices 
first—but it is rather a darifiohtion of uhat injustice means—to act unjustly means 
to laud, human beings—that was tho first auegestionj the second suggestion was, to act 
unjustly means to break promises, or engagements. That is dear, because the modern 
doe trine, as started by Hob^is implied in that, in the latter point. Nothing is, by 
nature, just, I exaggerate a bit 0 But justice means performance of promises. The 



only principle of right is that if you have agreed to raaebhing, not deceived and ., 
not under duress, than you have recognized sonet hing which thou you have to oSn^e^'” r 
quanta Now 0 these two principles B these two understandings of justice-injustice 
means hurting people ar injustice means breaking proaise»»oan conflict with one 
another. That makes It interesting. In certain situations, you hurt people by keep¬ 
ing your promiseo As the beginning of the Republic ? you premise to return the gun 
and the owner has become a madman inbetween, you hurt him and anyone exposed to him 
by returning the gur.o So, in other voids, not hurting people is the higher principle- 
This much I think we should remember .before we continue,. And now let us centime 
immediately, because it is my firm contention and/or hope that we finish our reading 
of the Crlto todays We begin now at the point where the laws oome up, 50A 6 0 Teso 

"Not? look at itf Socrates eays, "in the following raamer. If you are about to run 
away from here (or /however one has to call that action,* I mean the more delicate 
expression for what so aro doing 0 "the Lows and the CocannrAty of the polls would 
appear to us and ask, ° Do you have that? Now this term "appearing* is used of dreams 
and visions, as I learned from .Berlin* You see also here two different things? the 
Laws and the polio appear, and. Jthey would ask 000 You see, what do they say here— 
tell me, 0 So orates 0 Who is then speaking, the plural or the singular? 

Ai The singular,, 

Ss And what is the singular here, in this particular case? 

As The poliso 

3? The opH s- So to begin with, it is not the Laws who are speaking, but the polis 0 
Nov the polls corns! 3.3, of ooorse, of human beings—the citisen body assembled,, The 
Laws are not human boings 0 The polls cannot be soperwbunano They Laws may be, 
because they are not human beings. Now let us go on from hero 0 las? "Tell me, 
Socrates, \*at do you intend to do?" Do you have it? Whoever has it, read it. Let 
us not be formalo 

As "‘Toll me. Go oral os, what haws you in mind to do? In trying to do this, can't 
you see that you are laying to destroy us, the Laws, and the whole s'Srt® 0 as far as 
you can do it?*" 

G*iM f'trC 

3s The whole poliso I mean, we don't have to oarreot tfeie-p*rtc Tea? 

As "'Or do you think it possible that a cdty can exist and cot be overturned, where 
sentence given has no force but is made null by private persons and destroyed?' What 
shall I aay, Critan, to this and ether such things? For one could say much, 
especially an orator, in pleading about the destruction of the law" „o 

3s Of this law, This law 0 That's important, Yes? 

As ooo "which lays down that sentences given must be carried auto* 

3s Lot us stop here far one memento All laws are destroyed if the law regarding the 
enforcement of punitive sentences Is destroyed, ' hat does this imply regarding law, 
as lawt In other words, that's the key law 0 Yes? That's the lav of lavs. What 
does it tell us about laws in general? 

As That it depends on force fbr its enactmento 
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Si All lava depend on sanctions, ?5ow if this prindpla of amwtion a ia deniad, all 
lairs ire denied, All lairs are lavs by virtue of having iunai sanctions, Nov I 
exaggerate for a good reason} lav is essentially punitive, -Hthout that punitive 
appendage, the lav is not law, And if the lavs are destroyed, the city is destroyed rJ 
3y fleeing a Socrates would be the most unjust of sen, because he would hurt the whole 
polls— -not only this or that individual, This seems to settle the issue. But it is 
act yet asserted? it-a still oaiy a quootiono Why? Why does this not settle the 
issued Hov does he go onT "Or shall ve answer- the Lavs" ,,c Tes 0 Go on« 

Sav f-* 

As *Cr shall I answer the Laws" oo« 

_ v*j 0 

3s :lot I, we, Oo he is very unintelligent 0 It is wry impertant to—the-speech 

whether Socrates speaks or SooratQ3 and Criton jointly, And that’s easy, I aoan, 
that is not ooo Tea? 

As Why does he say, K Tall a?o So or ate 3 0 " and them he says, "you are trying to 
destroy us"? Why is the number changing? 

3 s Well, that is ooo Plato was a great aan« The translator is almost o art airily 
not a great man, So if ELato does something strange, it is worth considering, but if 
the translabftr ccsoai13 a staple blunder in translating, which no sea and tern student 
of Greek would caaait OOO Ios? Good, 

As Why does it say, or dees the Greek say, "you would destroy ae"? 

(Another voice)s Ho 0 'be Greek says 00 o ’Dat’s in Greek, "destroy us", 

Ss Tee,, wall, you see, first the polls speaks and than the y fl-Ls is replaced by the 
Lawso That’s the wfaolo thing. First you haw tbs Athenians', The Athenlms—wall„ 
there are all kinds of Athenians, It’s not necessarily scoot ling ispressive, Then 
you haw the poliSo New the Athenians are here in an official capacity, That’s 
something impressive 0 But still by no means infallible bccrxue they go by majority 
vote and so on and so cn. And then you got the Lam , And the polls disappears. 

The Lavs are somewhere in the cloud3 0 

As But this poz^xjadticn takes place in another sentence, 

S$ Why not? To sake it still more »oo Sure, That is clear 0 Bat the point is, 
that although the voioo addresses Socrates, Socrates does not answer, but asks Cjfefccm, 
"What shall we answer? -1 Ycu see, that brings it out most dearly that Socrates does 
not answer, but Chiton answers on bahalf of both Criton and Socrates, So Socrates is 
really ironical, as I always said, to ask questions end don't answer than. Here ho 
raises questions and Criton answers them on Socrates* behalf. So, dor yon ooo that it 
makes sense that the sage ELato does these strange things, 33 distinguished from the 
unsage translator who is not avaro of these thing So Tea? 

As It is absolutely cG.«ar in the Greek that the poll s. End not the 2sv» 0 is speaking? 

Sa At the beginning? Sure, "Tall ae," Toll singular ms, or Socrates, The 
addressee is the singular, Socrates, Of course. And the speaker is also in the 
singular, so it cannot be the Lavs, Tea, Sow, what than dees ho say? What do we 

say to the lavs? 


As "•The reason is that the state wronged bs 0 and did not judge the case right*?" 



Si "Wrong od ug*^ Alae Important 9 because it is a joint sot ion of Criton and Socratee 
and preceded by sn action of tho otvJ.a against both of tham* because Criton too is 
hart—ho losss iris f'".end* "Because tha polls did wrong to'as and did not dscids 
the trial correctly/' Is that what we shall &ay—that„ by'/mzal The whole issue* 

In other words, the ^ity has no right to do wrong and if it does wrong, it ooasee to 
be respect ahLao Tci ust have heard that argument in noro highlighting terns vary 
frequently* The e*iy acted unjustly against us and it did nrt dscids the -taws Uw S 
oorrectlyj these t.'v two. different thingSo Why did the city act unjuarKLy against us? 
Not by deciding th^^wst that is the second points What is the priaary injustice 
of the dty r inde/ardact of the decision of the lawsuit <> the trial? The aoausation 
itself was unjus , meaning it was bas^d on tho irrational donand that one oust believe 
in the gcda of '/a oi.tyo The law itself was unjust* And :;aocndly 0 the trial was 
Incorrect,, boc.r.'o tho accusers did not prove that -driLch they were supposed to* Tou 
ramesnotr the s>VL’onfc against ISalotoo* Socrates proved that he beliervod in the gods 
of the cdt*-. 3o 0 in other words e that is the questions Kc.sfc you obey not only the 
lawso te r - li'wS* And that is what the Lavs themselves have the nerve to raise, 

tM ” r eatlono Nov- lot us see* What then will the Laws cay? Tea? 

jj. "®Was that tha cVjreement betwcaa us. So orates?®" 

S 8 Between us and yoa 0 Yes? 

As n, 0r was it to abida by whatever judgements the state say make?®" 

Ss Yes* Let us stop here* The first issue is altogether dropped—yes?—tha issue 
of the just'of the lavs* One cannot question the laws* One can question only the 
application of the laws in a given case; were the laws p. operly applied? But this 
annot be questioned b 7 you, Sccratwe, because you agree not to question these 
legal decisions, as distinguished from the laws ther.salv s> CMb is a surprising 
assertion of the Lavs* Where did Socrates ever say that Nov, how does ho go on? 

Now If we were surprlcnd iwfcan they say this* they would perhaps say 00 * Now let me 
3<**o The Lows reply esily to Socrates here, you see, alt! nigh both Socrates and 
C^rjton are presented as addressing tbs Laws* Why?, Wall- perhaps they know that it's 
sufficient for than to persi&de Socrates* If Socrates ir satisfied that he can't go 
cut of jail, Crlton hr a to take that decision* Socrates deliberates with Mnadf, 
you know? This discussion is a kind of deliberation of Socrates with Ida self, not 
with Crltcn* Whsthar that is sufficient or not remains to be seen* Now let us 90 
on hare* 

As "'Soarates, do not be surprised at that we say, hot ansvsr, since you are 
accustomed to the use of questions and answers* If you pleesc 0 what do yea ocqplaln 
of in us and the state that you try to destroy us? Zlrsb of all, did we not bring 
you into life" ««• 

3s Did we not generate you* It's an unnecessary prudiahneco* Yes? 

Aa lr *And through us your father took your mother, and begat you? Till ua than„ are 
the rnrrlage laws those* of us you find fault with? Co jou think there is something 
wvw/g with then?* *1 have no fauiy to find,' I should say*" 

Ss Nov 1st us stop hereto You see, the Laws irritate Socrates* Since Socrates is 90 
well known for his questioning and answering, the Laws adopt Socrates* procecfare* 

But the anuxial point here, we, the Laws, generated you* What does this raoan? What 
would you say if soneono would aay, "Who generated you," and you would say* "the Laws*" 
Yes? I naan, look at it from the practical point of view* Tea? 
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As Generate the conditions that 

3i Yes r bat he doesn't qualify it, he bI mply aaya, we generate yoUo 
At Whioh in turn nay influence •<>• 

Ss Tes, aare 0 that is defenseSle,, hut they say they generate hia. That's important. 
You 3ee 0 the lows Baird fy thee reive.* i„ They claim to do something which they couldn’t 
possibly have done© Who did The ger.orating? Yes, Man 0 Man vho 0 as Aristotle in 
his wisdom said, "Sun and nan gsner&tss nan," the sun meaning the whole natural 
?onditionso Wit boat it tfie£' couldn'-. be. Here, the Laws say, the Lews generate men. 
They push aside nature, TVjy pash it aside v and that is of the greatest importance 
since the question, is na^*re natural Justice? Yea? Sow let's go/on, And Socrates, 

- as you see, doesn't KLaso these marr' age lavs. Be thinks they are' perfectly all 
right. Sow ooo ? 

As "'I have r*> fault 'o find 0 ' I should aty„ 'Well, the laws about feeding the 
child and ti» educatf/a in whioh you rare brought up,*" 

Ss "In which you to were brought up," That's important a 

As "'Did not those hioh had that dfaty do well in directing your father to educate 
you in mind and boefcj f •" 

Ss Yes? In mind ax.' Jody? In mu sic and gymnavfcios, Because that's a long question, 
whether max cal eduction is not an adaoatlon oi the body— dancing—or whether 
gymnastic education -9 really education of the soul, It's a long story. So, you see 
what criminal undo*;*anding What's the name nf that fellow? The translator, is 
it this one? 

As House, 

Sg Well, he e>ul<’ g^fc a severe reprimand, high crime and niad<^ocn^ If death 
were a punlr>-*at ouo but that we don't know. So let ns not say i+-> How, go on. 

As "'Ye I should osyo" 

3 g r w let'us stop for a moment, S-;, the education which you too got, yeai -.namely, 
d •wrjona got, evory Athenian, The Law are silent about, what we may oali 
► gher education, which not everyone gets. This higher education which Socrateu got 
-i« did not owe to the city. This the Laws ara decent enough to admit, by implicate on c 
Yea? After you were ( merated and f«>cU-nursr<<i»~and oduoated, yes? 

As "'Yes, * I shouli ssy, 'Very well. When you had been born and brought up and 
educated, could you say in the first place that you were not our offspring and cur 
slave, you and your ancestors also?*" 

crJO'*l 

Si Let us stop here, I put the emphasis new on a good point, Socrates became by 
his generation and education, the 'slave. of the city 0 Why a slave? How does a n an 
become a slave? 

9 

Ai He is bought. 

Si Yes, but that presupposes an earlier act, I nsen, you are not familiar with the 
technicalities. Yen may know it partly from American history. Where did you buy the 



slave? Probably at a slave market* And where did they f cae there? 
As Frfffl a country conquered* 

Ss Tea, so* in other words 0 the ground of slavery is coercion* 


As Or by blrtho 

4r< I/&H Ht 

Ss That could also be, bat that*s still—^or-icn, Ultimately, ycu coma back to 
coercions Ten had no choice in the natters So one has a choice in being born-, you 
knows Socrates wasn't asked* There was no agreaetent between him and the polls* Ton 
irti , i soe later on there are two opposite arguments s part of the argument is based on 
agreement between Socrates and the city* another part of the argunent is based cm the 
opposite of agreement, namely coercion* So here, a slave* Tes? Kov, go on* 


As "'And if this is so B do you think you have equal rights with us e and whatever we 
try to do to you* dc you think you also have a right to do to usT Vfcy, against your 
father you had no equal rights, or against a master, if you had one, so that you 
night do back whatever was dons to you* if you were sodded you could not scold back, 
if beaten you could cot beat back, and there were aany other such things*•" 


St Nor let us stop here* The relation of the city to the cltisen is despoilo—In the 
strict sense,, despotic means the relation of a master to a slave -or paternal* It 
does not make any difference* as is shown by the fast that the examples are used 
equally* There is co agreement between masters and slaves , between parents and 
children* Children and slaves have no right to resistance* regandQLeae^cf ^what parents 
and masters try to do to then* They have no right to use force againet^saperlorso 
But does Socrates plan to use foroel Ho* but dan?,.to use deception- I mean* is 
case he would escape* But may not a uhild/a t 'his mad .father/master in the 
interest of his father/master* or the father/oarcer's equal fellow-citisens? For 
hitting back is permitted in the case of equals* as the Laws pSsJ&^&y admit* Hitting 
back is only forbidden when the two partners are unequal* And* you know, that's a 
great question* whether that may not be done* Here it is discussed in connection 
with the past* but it is also dear today* 

But another conclusion; Socrates is a slave of the dty 0 He belongs entirely to the 
city* He could have c of course, no private life—daws hate no private life* Hie 
could do nothing but the affairs of the rolls as tho polls understands than* Ten 
see. Soars tes himself 3ays* ”I'm the only truo politician in Athens,” in the Qorgjas* 
But that is not *o* A slave can't define bis duties as he sees them, he has to do 
the duties a master imposes on him* The same spiles to lunldren* How, Socrates 
obviously did not Jd the political things as the of Athens understood them* 

The nominal on* at ary rate is that the lava are to be obeyed* even if they arc unjust* 
Bit r ee a nh e r the discussion in the Apology on a possible law that forbids philosophy 
and Socrates says he will not obey su- b a law Would Socrates resist such a law by 
forceT Would he do that? I mean* would he make a picket and in case the police come 
to run him away* hw will throw stones at them? What would he do? 

Ar Deceive them 


Sr Tes, but I would raise one question* Do you rwaeaber what Socrates said in the 
Apology * this famous simile which he uses regarding his relation to the colls ? He 
compares h i ms e lf to a rather small beast, an unpleasant boast* Do you reuaabv? 
What is it? 
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As A gadfly 3 

Ss What doea the gadfly do to the horse? 

As He bites it. 

Sg Force. So there is aMiind of fores used by Socrates, yes? Bat still you 3an 
say that's cnly a simile. But. if Socrates util never use force why will he never 
use force against the polls ? 

As He's out numberedo 

Ss In other words. he would use force against his mad father if his mad father would 
rush out and try to kill hi.s neighbor, he would of course use force against the 
father. 3ut he wouldn't do that against tie nolle if it is raahing out to do some 
mad action because the £ol)£ is too strong for Socrates, flow, if we could stop hare, 
mhioh is of course irapossl ue. vs could aay the one expert on Justice—Socrates— 
advises against the use of farce when confer nted with such opinions of the many as 
are backed by overpiwerirg force or coerd wv> 

Nov let ua see how it gras on. Up to now 10 has used only the case of the father 
and master. Bov we coco to the polls agad i. where we left off. 

Qg Bov do we knew that the reason is the ’ores of the poll a . that he wouldn't use 
deception? He did t rial you Just said. 

Sg Bo. I didn't dli>rj3S deception. Deoep ion is not discussed. 

A 1 Oh. Well, why v/ didn't he use ... 

Sg Deception is not dlsaussed. so if you t raw froa those remarks we Just read the 
conclusion he might use deception as Hr. St arock suggested, that is not excluded. 

As But what about fsree? What would 

Sg The principle stated here ia you mast r.»t qh/wm agaiast your father or master a 
Bov that is true in ?ase the father or mast or fft^ly’/narts ysuo But what if they 
hurt other people? Toon, of course, he woe d use force even as the child or as the 
slave, and he woul d be poraised by ev e ryone ‘or doing that. 

As The reason that he doesn't use force ag inst his parents isn't because they're 
stronger—or against the master. Isn't the e a natural roiLationahip ... 

Si Yes. sure, but that ia not so simple. Ms is not universally true. There are 
aasee in which yen may use force against your father and against your masters namely, 
if he is mad. to take the simplest case. And the madness may. of course, be also a 
highly emotional state which is not technically insanity and yet has the effects of 
insanity. Bov l rt ue go on. 

Ai "'But against your country, it seems'" 00 . 

Sg Yes. now the word used here and throughout is fatherland. It is cot 90 familiar 
a word in Ehglish as in the European Continent, taut vs have to translate it literally 
because it has a certain ... That's important. Fatherland. 
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A* "'Bat against your fatherland, it seems, and the Laws,, yci shall be alleged to do 
it! So that 0 if wo try to destroy you because ma think it right,, then you shall try 
to destroy us the Lows and your country n as far as you can„ and you will say you do 
right in this, you whose care is set upon virtue in very truth?*" 

Ss TeSo let us stop here* The Laws, they admit, attempt to dsstroy Socrates* They 
adult that* In the belief that they act justly* In other words,, it is not merely a 
matter of aiolirteiyr^tation of the laws by frail human beings* The Lama refer here, 
also, to Socrates' special case* Precisely Sccrates has to be a slave of the Laws* 
Precisely so, because he talks all the tine of virtue* And the irony is very great* 
because precisely So crates cannot be a sieve of the Laws* Those who are completely 
the product of the oxty 0 if I say say so—of course not in their bedy, but who are 
oonfxLetely added by the poll. 3 — they a of course, are the slaves of the polls * But 
Socrates is not mold 3d by the”city; he has something beyond that* Ton see 0 just turned 
a ro un d* The Laws disregard, in this very statement* the difference between vulgar 
virtue—which la a protect of the polio— and true virtue* Tea? Horn? Bov does he 
go on? 

As "’Are you so visa that you failed to see that something dee is more precious 
than father and nothnr and all your ancestors besides—your country, sane thing wore 
reverend, more holy, of greater value, as the gods judge, and any van that have sense? 
Ten mat honour and obey and conciliate year country when angry, vore than a fhtherj 
you mat either persnade her* or do whatever she commands; yon mat bear in quiet 
anything she bids you bear,, be it stripes or prison; sr if she leads you to war, to 
be wounded or to die this you vast do, and it is right; you mat not give way or 
rstreet or leave you:* post, but in war and in court and everywhere you mat do what¬ 
ever dty and fatherland coovanda , or else convince her where the right lies*'" 

Ss Literally, "how he right la by nature," or persuade her what is by nature just* 
How, you see, when you began to road first, the mother corns in Hho was completely 
disregarded in the first *** There's a beautiful discussion of this problem in 
Looks* Civil Go verns art* when his adversary, Fil2*Jjr£„ had always said, "Honor thy 
father* That's tha highest ocssaand*" And then Locks simply says, "But look what 
the Bible says, honor they father and mother*" Ton see, and that destroys 
immediately the argauant in favor of absolute monarchy which Filler tudj , . , 

But that is, of courae, not what Socrates had in aind* The mother, you remmber, the 
mother in the dquc !a where the diffiaulties cazas not with beating the father, but 
with besting the mother? How, the (teal daaestio authority ,** if you have a dual 
authority, you have rceessarily the possibility of confUcto And that applies also 
to the interesting eras of father and fatherland* Tea? The father may be a traitor, 
for example* He may be a traitor and when do you respect in that cam? How hare 
it is, of course, decided aiaply In favor of the polls* The polls takes precedence, 
over the parent, on the boats of the presumed oonipotenoe of the Laws* because it was 
not your father who generated you or your grandfather, intflrootly, but the fatherland 
which generated ycu* The most venerable—after the gods, I take it—is the father¬ 
land* But earlier, then he had almost mentioned the soul—but he didn't mention it, 
he walked around it—that was in b£A J 0 he said, X, which ±3 not the body, more 
venerable than the body by far, that leads to the interesting question what la more 
venerable, more worthy of honor, the fatherland or the soul?—a problem which which 
ycu are familiar tram tha Christian tradition* You know? And the statement tram 
the anti-Christian point of view by Coelvo de Medial—bow did he say it?-he was 
more oonoeraed with the salvation of the fatherland than with the salvation of the 
soul* Mow,, that's the problem* That's the problav here indicated* Is the soul 
more venerable than the fatherland or not? 
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Thera la a idler discussion of this subject at the begiiwing of the fifth book of 
the Laws* You may try to persuade the Laws hov the juat is by nature,, which means 
in plain English,, that the Lavs as lavs don't knew ito They don't know that. Ho 
slain is made at any point that the Lav is divlne 0 of super-toman wisdom,- It's not 
aadOo That's vary iaportant* Although they appear like gods* nc such slain is made* 
Someone wanted to say something* Was it Mr* Cohn? OK,- Go on, otherwise* where you 
left offo foibf tVeiji 

As Violen>.»e Is not allowed against mother or father,, much less against your 
country*' What shall we answer to this,, Chiton? Shall we say the Laws are speaking 
the truth 0 cr not? 

*1 think they are," 

Si You see D in the first place he drops now the master/slave thing which is very 
good to do because that is a very odious thing—-if you are simply the slave of the 
poll 3 o What is the implication? What is the difference between master/slave and 
parents/ohildrcn? 

At The parents rule for the benefit of the children* 

St Exactly* The master/ slave,, that this is a rule for the benefit of the slave is 
a questionable assertion* But that the parents rule for tbs benefit of the children 
is a plausible assertion* So„ in other words, if the Laws have any leg to stand on, 
it oust be not their power* but it mat be their beneficial uharwrter* And that we 
most see, what cornea cut of that* Criton, you see 0 not Socrates,, says one must not 
use violence again#' tbs fatherland* And e of course* that Is also not the practical 
question* They are not going to use violence as we hare seen before* It would be 
a matter only of a xinor deception* Yes* Go on here* 

As "The Laws might say* perhaps,, 'See then* Socrates* whether we are speaking the 
truth when wo say that you do wrong to us new in this atttopt* We who brought you 
into being* who brought you up* educated you, gave you and all the other citizens a 
share of all the beautiful things we could"* *** 

S 3 Yeso We could* Yea? Of which we are capable- You see only* the Lavs make 
deer the limitations of their gifts? they gave a lot of thii^s* but they didn't give 
everything * The beneficence of the polls or of the Laws le limited* What did they 
not give? What oculd they not give* They gave many laondarTUl things—they gave him 
wonderful military training and gave him training in propriety and dsoent ocndiot and 
so forth* What did they not give him? 

At Wisdom* 

3 s You remember the passage near the beginning * the many samot give us wlsdato aensioili 
Therefore* the alienee on philosophy in the Crltc seJPhe/y crucial* 

If philosophy were oonaldared* the i&ole thing would have t~> be reconsidered* So crate# 
would still arrive at this conclusion,, to stay in prison and to die* but not on these 
grounds* What theso grounds are* we most see* Yes? 

A3 "'Yet we proda^a* by granting permission to ary of the Athenians who wishes 
that when he has pansed the muster and sees the public badness and us the Laws* 
anyone who does not like us has leave to take what is his and go where ho will* Rone 
of us Laws will stand in the way or dissuade him; if one of you does not like us and 
i ’ie city and wishes to go to a colony* or if he prefers to emigrate somewhere else* 
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ha aay go wherever he wishes and take whatever Is hiSo 

Ss lou see 0 now the Lavs formally repudiate their deopotio character, Sd compulsion 
is assarted, Slaves do not- have this permission,, to go away if they don't like pheir 
masters,, Athenians haif-this righto lou see here now, this is not only a distinction 
between the city or the Laws and the master 0 but also a distinction between the Laws 
and the father, lou cannot repudiate your father, Tour relation to your father is 
entirely involuntary in its character, But the ground of obedience to the laws is 
entirely voluntary and that leads to great j consequences, The relation^of children 
to fathers is not voluntary 0 therefore the partners are unequalo But ii* the relation 
between city and oitizen should prove to be entirely voluntary, the partners would be 
equal, It would bo a contract, as is later suggestedo The laovenmrt of thought here 
is a,movement from cne ground of obedience to an entirely different ground of obedience, 
the v&ni r baeed on involurtarinees-»cw»ig3ulsion 0 the other based an perfect, voluntariness 
If voluntariness is a basis of reasonable obedience, if you are obliged only by 
virtue of a free agreement which you made in full possession of your mind, not under 
duress and not d*oouved 0 if that is the essence of reasonable obedience then, of 
course, what beoosos of obedience to parents? That has to be rooonsldered in each 
oase 0 In other wools, if this is true—If voluntariness is the basis of reasonable 
obedience—one aay resist to rulers whose rule is based on force alone. 

If one would read nore carefully, this passage we Just read, he would see there are 
two formulations of that j first 0 a very broad perad. 3siorv—<rveryday the herc ^appears 
in the marketplace and says every Athenian who doesn't like it hare may leave—and 
later on tho much nore cautious formulation. But the first forsnlation 0 t&ioh is vary 
funnyo has nsverthcilepa a very important theoretical banking, I don't know whether 
you know Rousseau's Social Contract j according to the strlnt teaching of Rousseau— 
which in practice ho <£d not nurijifaln a fortunately—every nesting of the citizen body 
has to begin with the question, "Do you wish to preserve the constitution which you 
have studied v efbre 0 or do you wish to introduce a new one?" Perfect reconsideration 
of the whole legal order. That is absolute voluntariness. But the two oases are 
different g here it Is the citizen body—the individual citizen has no choice. Sc, 

For Rousseau, he has a choice. The right to immigration is essential if the social 
contract is to be just. Otherwise it would be ccjpulsicn. Ton see, the fundamental 
principle of the ar-oalled contractual doctrine is here stated—that is of course 
well known in the literature, But the opposite principle 3a also stated. Ton Enow? 

The analogy with tho father/child relation. 

Tee, but is it so absolutely voluntary with Socrates? Is it, or is it a question? 

Why not? 

h> It 

As Well, first, oconomlo considerations might make it very hard for him, 

Ss That's one point, even though he has all kinds of friends and so on. Tea, Good, 
Did you want to say a cos thing? 

As 

Ss Yes, but Socrates is not an intellectual and so he has a certain inner freedom 
from that. 

As If he went elsewhere, he wouldn't be a citizen, 

Ss Tee, but he mads clear in the Apology that exile is not a greet evil. It is an 
evil, but not a great evil. But what are the alternatives? What would he do? I mean. 
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what ia the alternative© 39 doosn’t like the laws of Athens> What does he do? 

A 3 Ha has to go to mother city© whose laws nay be vorso. 

Si Yes© Or living in that city is not voluntary, That*s the point 0 So there is 
no sxaple hundred percent free contractual relation© It is accessary for hla to live 
in the city© Yes© Jaw go on© "But who of you" ©©© 

As "’But if any one of you remains© when he sees In what manner wo decide lawsuits 
and manage other publics business*" ©©© 


Ss Tou see© now the Lavs reveal themselves to be Athenians© Lavs do not administer 
•v the city© That is done by human beings© Never forget 0 the Lavs are—how shall I 
say it?<—glorified Athenians© That’s all© But that doesn't oone to sight© Yes? 


k* 

K 
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As "’we say that he has now agreed in fast to do whatever we oomandig and we say 

that the disobedient man dees wrong in three ways when he disobeys us 3 firstly© 

because we are his parents© secondly because we are his curturers© and thirdly© 

because he agreed to obey us and neither obeys us cor convi’oea us if we do anything 

not right} although we give him his chance© and we do not savagely oomoand him to do conf¬ 


er to oonvinoe ua~and he does neither©*" 


cue. 

ViA 


You 


"we do not savagely command©" we are not masters of slaves© Complete 


-»fA^irrepudiation of the first ground© If the ruler would command savagely© without giving 
fy the ruled a say in the matter© there is no ground to obedience© The ground to of 1 . ro^t^i. 
j ^ obedience© we oan say© is a combination of compulsion and agreement 0 ^ And not only [ 

because the Laws have this punitive clause 9 but because man has to live in a city© -t He 
And at the same tiaa, agreement© That is beautifully presented© That is the secret 
of justice© as Plato sees it 0 That is indicated very beautifully at the beginning 
of the Republic in that s-sene chore© "Socrates©" sell Polemarohos© "I do believe you 


are starting back to town and leaving us©" "You have guessed right©" I answered© 
"Weil©" he said© "you see what a large party we are 0 " "I do©* "Unless you are more 
than a match for us© then you must stay here©" Yes? Consul si on© Many fists against 
two fist So "Isn’t there an alternative?" said la "We might convince yon that yen 
must let us go©" Persuasion in opposition to compulsion© "3ow will yon convince us 
if we refuse to listen?" How will you oonvinoe tbs Laws if they refuse to listen© 

"We cannot©" said GlOaoon© Glaioon gives in to force© superior force© ."Well© we 
s h al l refuse© ?4&ke up your minds to that©" Socrates says, no 0 I cton*t^£&tT*foroe© 
Here© AdedLmaircos interposed© who is a much more sophisticated man than Polemarchoe 
—Polamarchca moans a war lord© "Ben’t you even know that in the evening there’s 
going to be s torch race on horsebedc in honor of the goddess?" "On horseback!" I 
exclaimed© "That’s something new© Are the riders going to race with torches and 
hand them on to another?" "Just so©" said Paismareho8 0 "so please stay and don’t 
disappoint us©" "It looks as if we had better stay©" said (xLaaoon© "Well,” said I© 
"if it seams© wo must do it©" If It seems meaning if it is the decision of the 
dtiaen body© we do it© You see© ocopulsion and persuasion that combined brings 
about political justice© Where were we? Go on© Yes© 


As "These charges will lie upon you also© Socrates© if you do what you design} and 
on you more than anyone else in the whale country©*" 

Ss You© not the least of the Athenians but rather among those who are the highest 
Athenians© 


As "Suppose I say than© 9 Why so© pray?’—perhaps they might retort that I have made 




tola .*reenent with than mere completely than anyone else in the 3±ty 0 " 

Aa lea see the obligation by the Laws, which is based on agreement, is a natter of 
degree. There is no provision for that in the modem contractual doctrines,, that 
sozreone is more obliged than someone /else, Socrates is perhaps under acre oblige* 
tlon to obey the Laws than most others, or even than all others^ Nov why is Socrates 
under such special obligation to obey the LavsT Why has he made a stronger contract 
than the others7 lieu see, the contract is not such a simple legal instrument that 
you can say a stronger or weaker contract, Yes? The answer is given in the sequel. 

At "'Socrates, * they would say, 'we have great proofs that you are pleased with us 
and the city. Ten would never have been so remarkably more constant in living hare 
than the other Athenians,, if you had not been remarkably more pleased with us, You 
never went out of the city to a holy festival t or anywhere else at all, except some¬ 
times on campaign; you never made any other Journey abroad like other people{ you had 
no desire to see other cities or to know other lava„ but we and our oity were enough 
for yous so completely you chose us and agreed to live as a citizen under us, and 
indeed got your family in the oily, which obviously pleased you,'" 

St Yes 0 now, you sea, proof is a problem. He says yon bad no desire to know of 
ether laws, In the sequel that's clearly contradicted, Socrates had knowledge of 
other laws and ha wouldn't have acquired it except far hating a desire to know them. 

Or elsa»»it could also be—Socrates was not interested in any laws and therefore —an d 
thcroC'lha whole reasoning collapses—is ho has no interest in any laws then, of 
courses also not in the Athenian laws. Yes? Now go on. 

At "'Further, in the court itself, it was open to you to propose the penalty of 
banishment, if you wi.thedp and to da with the consent of the city what you now attesqxt 
to do without it. Than you gave yourself airs, and pretended that you did not object 
to die, but you choso death before banishment, as you saido* n 

Sa Yes, let us stop,-, Now let me recapitulate the argument, Socrates was not obliged 
by compulsion. This reach is dear, Socrates was obliged by benefits, because 
gratitude is a natural reaction of a decent human being to benefits. That is true 0 
But he was not obliged by the city, by the greatest benefits. Therefore, the greatest 
obligation is not to the polls . The soul is more venerable than the fatherland and 
the soul gets its proper food not from the oity. Certainly Socrates was not obliged 
by agreement with the Athenian lavso He stayed in Athens since there was no trouble 
on aocountof his philosophizing and as long as there was no trouble. He had no 
reasohf*'whin' the trouble started, he was too old to leave. The practical question is 
that he should flee from prison now, to go into exile now. Yes, That is the question. 
But then the Laws make an absolutely sensible point, Socrates could have gone into 
exile with the consent of the Laws, He merely should have said, when the accusers say 
the punishment should be death, he should say, "Give me asdlo, 0 They would have 
accepted it. So the true ground of bis decision now is because he preferred death to 
exHeo Mro Gilman, you wanted to say something? 

As Tea, I don't know what this means, but it puzzles me. In addressing So crates 0 
they—on two occasions—put nursJfLng him in the center and then at the very end they 
say, "Listen to us, Socrates, who rursed you," I don't know why, but I wondered if ,,, 

S8 Yes, we read that a short while ago, in 5LE 6—we generatedyyou, we mrsed you, 
and you made the agreement. Yes? 

As And also earlier* "We generated you. Do you object to our laws about reining" ,,, 

/nfloral Se&j&tcjt 

S3 Yes, surely, those are really the \ mujper aW-oetySdao But secondly e it Is centered 
bo^snso nursing— trofos— is„ <f course, also ,o, (aid of first side of redo) 
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ooo education would still be the highest, And that is tho same in Qreak„ What the 
ooll 3 gives you; that* I think, is the meaning—.this average* mediocre kind of 
formation,, not the highest formation., .tr, Faulkner? _ , , „ _ 

0 e * a l tOL 

A; Cxuld you discu33 the Socrates 9 injustice; that is* rather, tlw> injustioe that 
is done by the laws to him? On the surface it seems to be perfectly just that he 
was convictedo I mean* after all* he didn't believe in ««« 

Si Yes* that* I'm afraid* is soa 

As But previously ymi distinguished between two sorts of facets of justice; the 
law, justice of the sity law* and something a little deeper, and that is hurt, Is the 
injustice done to Soorates bound up in some way with tho fact that thoroby the city 
is harmed? Or that Socrates was doing good to the city* even though he was disobey¬ 
ing the law? 

Si We must make some distinctions in order to answer your question and I don't know 
yet which distinctions so let ns think aloud* Nov the first step is* of course* is 
it possible that the law is unjust? I think there is no question that Socratos 
thought so and tried to live without that and* you see* no one can live without from 
time to time saying even the most extreme legal positivists can't say it„ For 
example* if there should be a law according to which all those whose seoond names 
begin with an A have to pay ten times the taxes than those whose names begin with 
another letter, now everyone in his senses* everyone, will say that's an unjust law 0 
Why? Because the ground for the discrimination has nothing to do with what is 
relevant regarding unequal taxation. So there are unjust things* sura,. 

As But is this law unjusto Socrates may think so* but it pesos to me a reasonable 
kind of lav that a city should require belief and so on, 

Ss Yeso All rights Then what is Socratos' crime* Given* Let us assume that there 
must be gods and those gods rust be defined in terms Intelligible to the meanest 
capacities and then Socrates can't believe in this* All right« Socrates can't 
believe in that* He does not believe in then. He is a criminal* But qualified* 

He is an involuntary criminal* And I think it is a general principle of justioe that 
someone who commits a crime involuntarily has to be treated a bit better than those 
who oonzxit a orime with malice aforethought* That is possible* You must not forget 
this* Some of you* and perhaps all of you, have read the Republic* The Republic is 
the only theoretically complete answer to this problem* The only solution for Socrates 
is a polls in which the philosophers rule* And therefore, of course philosophy is 
permitted without any strings attached* 

As Looking at it fron the point of view of this polls* in spite of the fact that 
Socrates oomitted a crime involuntarily* it still may be a orime* And he may be 
treated differently, but the treating differently does not go to the extent of not 
treating his nativities as a crime in spite of the fact that the punishment might be ,** 

3* Yes, sure* That is one of the troubles* one of the inconveniences, of human life* 
that the highest typo of man can appear in the company of criminals* 

Aa But isn't the problem really deeper, that Socrates' activities, in fact* did harm 
tbs polls* actually did ham the polla t that is, it might help to engender unbelief 
in the gods? 
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S i Yea, but that would only be true if he spreads that unbelief, and that he denies* 

He says there is not a word of truth that he ever had Intercourse with such fellows 
as Strepsladeso 

Aj But it's possible that his unbelief might spread, even if not by hi 3 /intention; 
that is, the news of Socrates as a very intelligent nano r 

Si Yea, tut all righto You can then say let us than make it a strict rule that not 
only the public utterances of philosophic statements iS frotS/i/cd but any¬ 
thing of this kind® In other words, what will you do? The suspicion that this guy 
philosophiZM^suffices for killing hist That is a very bad legal principle, 
suspicion *ia 1 l^u 1 ’ground for condemnation,. Really very bad, because that will 
spread too to other things* The suspicion of nurdor will then be regarded as 
sufficient grounds for condemning an innocent raan„ So what can you do? But you can 
also argue as follows; the complete prohibition of philosophy, the complete and 
unqualified prohibition of philosophy, could do harm to the polls * As a simple 
exanplo, from the military sphere which I gave on a form or occasion, the soldiers 
getting panioky because of an eclipse of the sun and then a bright general who has 
talked to Anaxagoras tells them, 0, that’s easy* It doesn’t mean divine 
it means simply a certain relation of sun and moon and that’s all there is to it* 

Don’t worryo And the soldiers fight, win the battle; good for the polis 0 

Now, if I use—how should I say it?^ -seemingly flippant language, I do not even 
apologise for that, tut it is sometimes good not to talk in highfalutin^ words, you 
knowa The problem is of the utmost gravity, of course. All classical thought was 
haunted by this problem, that there was no elegant solution to the problem of the 
relation between the polio and philosophy* There is no elegant solution,, They 
need one another and yet., also, they repel one another,, It is a complicated 
marriage, but there rust be a marriage, I mean, in other words, that you can't live 
without poll se a., everyone would admit that* But one can also show that you can’t 
live without philosophy* The polls needs philosophy, because otherwise it would be- 
come a savage tribe and with certain great inconveniences which that entails* And 
so the poll a needs philosophy. That's proven all the time by Plato and by Aristotle,, 
But that doesn't mean that the relation is unqualifiedly harmonious,. That is not 
possible t a-3Ao» n Ath* The modem liberal doctrine so « I mean, for the time being, 

I merely restate tho classical thought, I don't say that it's tme, tut for all 
better understanding of the whole political thought it is important to realize that 
modem liberalism is a great and iqpresslve attanpr,—not what now is called 
liberalism, I don't mean that, but this great movement of tho last centuries.—to 
bring about a perfect harmony between philosophy and society by conceiving of 
philosophy, or sol once, as unquad^Sjfedly beneficial to society,, In the words of 
Bacon, the function of science is to relieve man's estate,. How if that is the 
function of philosophy and science, there is;-perfect harmony° I mean, you know it 
from John Dewey and others, it’s dear that there is noproblem and even to suspeot 
a problem is a sign of a deplorable obscurantism* But?* fe ere is a problem we, after 
the death of John Dewey, have come to realize* When did he die? 

A; In about '52* 

Si »52 o Eut the atomic bomb is a 

famous example; tho atomic bomb and all its acooap;inlments have shown that there is 
a real problem* If science tries to become simply beneficial, in the sense in which 
every ordinary citizen understands beneficial, then soiar.ee becomes a social power* 

And again, I refer to a famous liberal principle—power corrupts 1 And don't think 
that science cannot be corruptod by power* It acmes into the service* Science doesn't 
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decay, I mean, you know that the-eocJ^ f £ciairtlsts^wer« against the baching of 
Hiroshima whatever the raarits or demerits m£s«V fiavo bean, Hat they did not say 
tho government 8 a^cU,o recourse 0 And 30 the modem solution is elegant only on paper 
by saying science ^sMVo a 'because there ia no possibility of a conflict. That is 
not so if you look at the facts. And, as I say, up to a certain point,, the modem 
solution has a great plausibility—the abolition of all the plagues, and polio, and 
th e other ones, and infant mo rt ality en ormously reduced, and all this kind of thing 
Oovand yet, the other side, the^fScroooaVwhich is still with us, in spite of the Nazis, 
And so that is not so simple, ~ I ftearfT one has to understand the classical notion if 
only because the modem solution is not so elegantly perfect that we do not need 
some further kaoutfdge on this subject. Hr, Johnson, you ’.rant to say something? 
/•/4r 

At I was just wondering about this statement where the laws were oonpliaer.ting him 
■4tiar4rawe-cf -thereorty—showing that he really demonstrated this by never going out 


of the city on a hcly festival, I was wondering if that really 


Si Porela , a procession, 
procession originally, but 
which you look 


Porela means a 
the meaning, any 


h a holy 

anything at 


l r 

CO A 




And what does this 


At Well, if the holy aspect of the thi%; was really ,,, 


St Yes, perhaps, X mean, I wasn’t quite dear what you meant by that. Perhaps you 
are right. But I would have to know more than I do about the practice of wise 
Athenians, whether it was regarded as a sign of piety that a man 
If that Is true, then you are right, 

Qs I wonder if you can clear up somethin for me, the difference between the polls 
and the laws, as they appear here, because they both appear, supposedly. In an 
interchanging role and he say< "Both in war and in law courts and everywhere else, 
you must do whatever your city and your country demands, or else persuade it in 
accordance with universal justice," That's about 51B ,,, 

St Yes, 5lB$n v yes. 


At It doesn't say that you have to persuade the laws and later on it says also, you 
know, that "you will leave this place when you do as the victim of a wrong done not 
by us—the laws—but by your fellow men,'’ 

St Yes, yes. But the laws also say, we make the decisions. In other words, we are 
not merely the laws in 515■ yes?—and we ackatnister the polls in other respects too. 

So the point is this as long as he speaks of Athenians or of the polls ., and even of 
the fatherland, he naans the human beings. But when ho speaks of ths laws, he 
hypostaticea something which is only by virtue of human beings. But this hypostatiza- 
tlon is not oonpleto senseless, because in a way the laws are, after they have been 
established, above the human being, I mean, therefore, did you ever hear of the pure 
theory of law by KslasnT Well, that plays a certain role in legal discussions. 

And that is an attempt to take this absoluteness of the laws absolutely literally. 

And than infinite troubles arise, because then the question arises, what is a law? 
Well, it must, of ccurse, be not merely on the statute book,, it must be also in fact 
in force; i,e, 0 by human beings. In other words, the mere validity, regardless of 
fact!city—the human beings are facts, not zeroes; the laws are^bughts, not facts, 
but these ^oughts are questions. But the positive laws are not mere v .thay 

are also facts. Otherwise, they wouldn't be valid laws, lavra which areAen&roedo So 
the absolutation of the laws serves the function to ascribe the laws a sanctity, a 
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supreaacy, which they cannot have, which they could have only in on* case—if they 
war* sinply perfect. Now, two lavs arc examined! the laws regarding marriage— if . ' 
you ean that an examination, they are at least alluded to—the lavs regarding 
marriage and the laws regarding the education of infants^ you. could almost say, of 
children. But these are other lavs which have to be 1 For example, the 

implicit lav agtitetphilosophize, against philosophising. This is, of course, not 
mentioned here. The only lav which counts, as far as Socrates is concerned. The 
argument is meant to oonvince Criton and it suoceeds. 


We must now go on, gmtleaen and ladies. Where were we?' In 51C 6 to 7 I believe. 

Ax.. Further, in the court itself it was open to you" ... • • "" * 7 

• * . , , « , » » •• •« • . , 

* • * • . • . »••• 

. e » • 

St Ho, I*m sorry. Where were we? In $Z ... .J. ... ‘ - . * • : . * 

• •• • * • •• • * * . , 1 

▲ t I'm sorry. "And now are you not ashamed of that talk, when you do not respect 
us Lavs, trying as you are to destroy us, but you do what the commonest slave" ... •• '* 

St No, only a little bit before. We didn't finish that, I believe. Tes? No, no. 
Where you were—I'm sorry. "And you were not ashamed to those speeches." Tes? 

As ... "**en you do not rospoct us Lavs, trying aa you are to destroy us, but you 
do what the ccassonest slave would do, you try to take to your heel/s, contrary to 
the agreements and contracts by which you consented to live as a citizen with us." 


S: You see, the funny thing is the slaves never contracted, of course. The slaves 
never contracted not running away. And the running away of the slaves is a most 
dastardly act, from the point of view of the masters. But if you think of a decent 
slave, I mean a tough and honorable fellow taken prisoner in a war, ha would not 
regard this as such a fses* thing, as a dastardly thing. Yes. How? 

•• . . ...... • . * 

Ax "First then, answer us even this, whether we tell the truth when we say you 
agreed to live in conformity with us, in fact although notJdn word, or whether that 
is not true." % . . . .... v • * * • * ' : 

St Yes. ' You see, in deed but not by speech. Socrates never said that th^Laws of 
Athens are simply perfect. By deed, by his action, as his action is interpreted by 
the laws. But Ids action—I mean, Socrates staying in Athens all.the time—can be ~ 
interpreted also differently. . 

_ ' * . ♦ ' * • . * * 


Qx Does the graxsaor permit the interpretation, "to be governed in deed but not in¬ 
speech"? ... r * • . 


vv - > t « 

. t • • • v . e 


S( Mist be. * • * 

. •> *•-* ■ ***■...* *». *. i. . 

Ax' I mean, "agreed in deed but not. in speech," as distinguished from ... 


V »• 
* m 


St Absolutely. Even " but not in speeolfis there. That you would live according to*- 
us in deed ... I mean, you agreed to live according to ue by deed but not by speech. 
But la in the original. ; T . . .. -s. V / '• ■ 

• I . .*'* *, .. * *.« * * • * 

. , .. • • 

At Yes, but I mean 1 j "the agreement,” is it to the agreement that the distinction - 
between deed and speech refers, or to the governing, or to the being governed? '• 

• ... \ \ :•*. r' t” 

S.t r Both are possible,, but it is-mor? simple to understand in the way in which I did 
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it and I baHave everyone ^JayS that, boesuee-he axiatSo Now, go on, "What ahmi we 
say to that, Criton?" 

As "Mist we not agree?" 

"We nuat indeed, Socrates 

St You see, Socrates doesn’t answer, Criton answers. Yes? 

A* "They would say them ’And so you are breaking your bargains and agreements with 
us, which you made under no compulsion, and not deceived 5 you were not compelled to 
decide in a short time, but you had seventy years in which you could have gone away, 
'if you did not like us, or if the agreements did not seem to you Just, 

Si You see, the laws don’t claim to be Just, only the agreements were Just, The 
laws are, in a way, very honest, you see 0 Yes? 

As "’But you did not prefer Lacedainon or Crete, whioh you always declare to be 
under good laws, nor any other city, Hellenic or barbarianj hut you were less out of 
town than the laoe or the blind or the others who are maimed: so much more remarkably 
than the other Athenians you liked the city and us, tho Laos, that is daar—.for that 
city could please without laws?*" 

St You note the absurdity of the argument here, that lawlessness is worst, doesn’t 
of course prove that any given laws are good, are pleasing. That anyone would prefer 
life in a policed country—almost anyone—to life in a desert doesn’t moan that he’s 
pleased by these particular rules. Yes, Go on, 

A g "’And now then, will you not abide by your agreements? Yes, if you obey us, 
Socrates, and do not make yourself ridiculous by leaving the city,*" 

Si Teso So this is the argument, the proof, that Justice demands that Socrates stay 
in prison. It’s finished. Finished, And yet there is an ~pmdnqn Let us read the 
beginning, why there is need for any further argument, \ 

A: "’For consider again* Suppose you do thus break and violate any bit of then, what 
good will you do to yourself or your friends7*" 

S: Yes, Let us stop here. Now what does this argument whioh begins now here mean 
in the light of the preceding? The issue is settled, because the only issue was 
whether it was Just or not. But perhaps not. The faot that you commit an unjust 
action perhaps does not deaide the issuo, because the grounds of Justice are not so 
dear as they seem to be if you road only superficially. More generally stated, there 
ore profitable arises, blurt would be the profit of your crime? In other words, \n 
get now a discussion of the subject independent of Justioe entirely on the basis of 
expediency. That begins hero. Yes? 

As "’It is plain enough that your friends themselves also will risk being banished 
and deprived of their citizen's rights, or losing all their property,*” 

9i You see, the argument of friends, Socrates takes up the argument of Crit -01 "You 
all will be ruined,” yas? "You all will be ruined if I escape now," That’s it. 

That*s all he says about tho friends, then there comes a long argument—-relatively 
long—about the good for Socrates, What would be the profit for him? And then In 
the last section the childroi^-threo of-thm^the children. And the center one is 

lasf 
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the profit far Soon tee; how a orlnlnal would argue, you knar*—his own profit uould 
be thcr most important, Too? 

Kg "'And you yoursolf, if you go to one of the cities nearest, Thebes or Megara— 
for both are under good laws—you will coma as an enemy, Socrates, to their consti¬ 
tution,'" 

Ss "to their regard" Tes? 

Q* Why, except in Ills role as a philosopher, *..ould he oona as an enemy, if the agree¬ 
ment is here? 

^ 3s nothing is said about Socrates as a philosopher in the whole thing, 

A i Tos, but why than would ho come as an enecy? 

3 s That is not considered, I mean, the fact that there were in Thebes a Pythagorean 
colony, a colony of Pythagorean philosophers, who would have enjoyed having Socrates 
with then, two cane to Athens—Simaias and Cebes—and stayed with him when he died, 

They would havo been delighted to have him in Thebes, It's not considered, 

3 s Why then do they any he would be coning as an oneoy to those governments? 

Wouldn't he, under the previous argument, be making an agreement with those governments 
since he comes to them! 

3 1 ft*t let us first finish that now 0 I mean, the laws have some argument. Now let 
us see, 

A; "“And whoever have oare for tb&Jetr own cities will think you a destroyer of laws, 
and look askance at you, and you will confirm the Judges in their opinion, so that 
they will believe they decided aright in their Judgment; for whoever is a destroyer 
of laws would surely be thought to be a corrupter of young man and foolish people,*" 

3 1 Yoa 0 Now, you see, this is a long story<» He says you will oome as an enemy of 
their constitution, he translates. Yes, tho Greek word poliHa has a variety of 
meanings. It naans also, of their dtiafndom, if you oould coin that word—because 
tho word citizenship has a narrow nooning now. Of their livlr^ as citizens, of their 
civic life would be one translation. But polio.a neons also the regime; a regime 
whloh is a democracy, o lig archy, aristocracy and what have you, whatever it nay be 0 
Now that is, of course, a act which is completely eluded by our fine, ^absolutized 
lavB, that the laws artorelated to a regime; the democratic laws dev&toped fron the 
oligarchic laws and so on. Those lawn which are here speaking are, of course, demo¬ 
cratic laws and no word is said about that. Now, Thebes and Megara were not deoo- 
aratic and the whole phenomenon of political exiles whs were accepted with delight by 
the corresponding cities—say a democratic exile was accepted by a democratic city, 
naturally, and vice vojjsa, And so whether he broke a law or not there didn't make ary 
difference, I moan, r £n ordinary crime, but if ho was in prison because of his 
democratic convictions in an oligarchic city and he got out of that, by hook and by 
arook, that was of course considered as we would consider now soneone who would get 
out of a Soviet Jail, Wbuldwu "You broke out of a Soviet Jail, you 

destroy all American laws"7^xhavTT an allusion to this thing. So exiles were not 
such on unooraaon thing, I naan even exiles who illegally eluded the regimes of their 
city. It is a gross adjudication of the problem here, a disregard of all relevant 
considerations regarding the law. That was the point tho lady made last tins, about 
the political crimes, yes? I mean, tho Greeks didn't have this concept of the 
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political criminal which wo have, but it of coarse affects the situation because 
those on the side of those criminals didn’t regard them as criminals,, and so on# 

There was no absolute concept of a political criminals I mean* regardless of whether 
you are Conauniat, Racist« or Democratic, but if you ’.rare a Danooratio, you did not 
regard a man who was technically’ a criminal in an Oligarchic city as a criminal, but 
as a lover of freedom, and the others say a lover of dooency, the Oligarchy or 
Arlstooracyo 

And you see also another point which cones out here? they will suspect you, they will 
think badly about you, loepoct for the opinion of the many is indicated*. You will 
confirm the Judges in their opinion, he says, Thi3 also may allude to the opinion 
that you were disloyal to the Athenian democracy, a point never mentioned otherwise,, 

Yes, but now if you think of ordinary criminals, Socrates is of course perfectly 
righto I mean, a fugitive from justice because ha has stolen or robbed is not a 
respectable man anywhere,. That's perfectly true, But tho question is whether that 
is what you meant*. But the point is, os a philosopher, that didn't exist, But if 
Socrates had a reputation of not being one hundred per cent, sound regarding democracy 
cane to a norwlenocratio city, there were plenty of pooplo You know, Socrates 
was regarded as a la coni 2 or, a nan who admired Sparta i»sl Crete*, Here the Laws 
themselves say thato Now, if he would go to an Oligarchic city, what in Athens 
would make him suspect would nake him ocmmondablo in that other cityo 

Q* Given hi8 statement before, that he preferred death to exile, and coming in the 
light of that statement as an exile, don't you think that irould utterly disgrace him? 

Sg Socrates gives now the reasons—or rather, makes the Laws give the reasons— 
why he didn't want to go into exile. Whether these are the true reasons remains to 
be seen, because we are not yet through. But first of all, I mean quite superficially, 
but massively, he's a fugitive from justice and that is surely not a recocmtendation 
for anyone. But if, however, it is specified he is a fugitive from the Gheka, or 
’Antever they may call it no*./, that's no longer a fugitive from justice—or the 
Qestapoo Yes? You see, the political element affects that lmmediatalyo And, of 
course, if he said he is a fugitive fTom justice because he didn't believe in tho 
gods of the city, as a philosopher, that would also not be a recommendation as be» 
oane deer in our discussion with Mr, Faulknero But if would appear, without any 
untruth, that there was soma passionate democratic reason'??. You know, the ordinary 
Interpretation of Socrates' trial now is that this had nothing to do with the impiety, 
but was on act of revenge on the part of the radical dsnoaratio party against all 
those things which had happened. There uas the story^Aldbiades, there was the 
story of Gritias, and they had all been related to Soor&tes—that is the official 
view now, I think that is wrong because it massively contradicts what Xenophon and 
Plato say all the time, but it has an element of truth, as Xenophon indicates, 

Qt I'm still wondering. Does the agreement and oontraot theory earlier over here 
hold only in the case of a democracy? 

St No. 

At No, I didn't think soo In that case 

St No. That's exactly tho point. It is a/hniveraal theory of legal obligation which 
sins by virtue of its universality. You know, you have these famous doctrines of the 
grounds of political obligation in tho nineteenth century—Green and other fch q e Ww f 
Yes, but these state, the duty or obligation to the state,. But what Plato would say, 
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"To which state?” Because it obviously makes a difference whether*a reasonable state 
or an unreasonable state 0 And there are various kinds^cf unca^pnable states* Ihare 
is a dogreo of unreasonableness whore there cannot be alfckoralgation but mere ceding 
to foroe« Bat if it is reasonably unreasonable, then it is°b^ r<x a Matter of thee* Si v* Co 
concern** Perhaps one should protect it because the evil of a change might bo worse* 

But if it is simply a reasonable state „ of course obligation., 

A* But if 3oorates were to escape, he would be given liberty to choose, given the 
conditions haro 0 He'd have funds from friends and could probably prevail upon them 
to send him anywhere* If ho goes to a city, is not his going a tadt assumption that 
he plans to obey the laws there! Re is choosing that city out of many, that constitu¬ 
tion,, What then makes him unacceptable to those folks? 

3s Because of the reasons stated, because he comes as a fugitive from Justice and, 
therefore, as a man who has broken **. 

As A fUgitxw* from another city's Justice, 

3 s Yes* And this other city also probably has a different kind of political order, 
a different regime,, Surely, Yes, but that is only that 1 say, the argument of the 
Laws—with a capital L—suffers from generality. The problem of obedience to the 
laws cannot be so simpl y decided. On tbs other hand£ and that is wty Plato wrote the 
dialogue os he did, as a crude rule of thumb, it is sound teaching,. People should 
really be law-abiding, by all means* There are cases where it is not possible to be 
law-abiding, but don't teaoh people that what is true in extreme oases, because that 
has a bad effect* That make? them extremists themselves and that's not good for any 
society. But there are extreme cases* I mean, extreme cases l(0 I think any one of 
you can find examples—I hope fictitious axaaple*~where he would not obey the law* 

Mr, AnastabOLo—I don't know if some of you will know him—has rot been admitted to 
the bar here because he stated this principle* He stated it, I think, very soberly, 
but it is, of course, an undarrlable principle* But it is also a principle which— 
how should I say it?—which one shouldn't teach in the first grade of elementary 
school, because it is also a disconcerting paint. Yes? Tfow, go on* 

Ai "'Then will you avoid well-governed cities and the most decant man? If you do, 
will your life be worth living? Or will you approach these* and will you be shameless 
enough to talk—how Socrates? The aomo sort of talk as hare, how virtue and Justice 
is most precious for mankind, and law and order ?* n 

St Notice the distinction between virtue and Justice hare* That's important* But 
1 st us go on first* 

As "'Don't yon think that the whole business of Soarates will be a notorious, nasty 
story? You met think so* And suppose you decamp fron those places, and go to the 
friends of Carlton in Thessaly* Tho greatest disorder and laxity is found there, and 
perhaps they would like to hoar from you how comically you played truant from that 
prison with sons disguise on, how you changed your looks Tilth a rough cloak or such 
things as runaways wrap around them* Wbn't someone say, "You, an old run, with 
probably only a short tine loft for lifoj did you dare to break the greatest laws and 
do you still shamefully desire to live? 1 "* 1 

3: Let us stop here for one moment* You see again the reference to opinion* "What 
a bed figure will you out*" Yos? Will you out. And the other point which he nakee 
here, Criton had said the condemnation and everything else was a comedy 0 You 
remember that? That this was disgracefully mismanaged, the whole thing Aran tha start. 
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a ridiculous affair, Now Socrates say, "If you talk of ridiculousness,, what is taors 
ridiculous than if I would go'out of hare disguised as a reman and then there would 
exist the absolute ridiculousness If someone would recognise me however," But you 
see, that's opinion of the many here, the ridiculous. And you see also, the 
importance of Socrates' old age la mentioned here again® Yea? "Perhaps," he says • •• 

At "'Perhaps no one nill 0 if you do not make yourself disagreeable to anyone, r " 

St Yes, "If you do not" .o« Tea, All right, "If you do not pain someone," "If you 
do not irritate someone," And that's Impossible, It's Impossible to live without 
giving pain to other people,, That's Important, Very Important for the argument here, 
because it is unjust to do evil to a man, but how do people Judge of evil, generally 
**• speaking? By the pain done to them. And that la, crudely speaking,, also the view 
of the laws. Now If this is so, that of aourse creates a great problem. What is 
the value of laws which take a crude, merely subjective, criterion instead of the 
true criterion, because what is truly good and evil would have to be defined by 
experts. Again, the did story. The laws have not been made by experts. Yes? 

A: "'If you do, Socrates, you will hear plenty of ugly names to your disgrace,*" 

St You see, a reputation. 

At "'So you will live, at every creature's beck and every creature's slave; and 
what will be your business?—eating and drinking In Thessaly, as if you had travelled 
abroad to dine in Thessaly! *" 

3s Yes, To dine; the Greek word can mean all kinds of meals, but it means also the 
dinner or supper,, the evening meal. Yes? You have an enjoyable evening of your life 
in Thessaly because they are very hospitable—a gangster type of hospitality. Yes? 

Ai "'Where will your talks be, our talks about justice and all the other virtues?•" 

Si You see, here justice is subsumed under virtue; for many, it was distinguished 
from virtue. Yes? 

A; "'Suppose you want to live fbr the children's sake, to bring them up and educate 
them, Vbll you take then to Thessaly, and bring them up and educate them there, and 
make them foreigners, that they may enjoy that too?*" 

St In other words 0 the ispUoation, exile is such a terrible thing that that is the 
worst thing you ooulcl do to your children, contrary to what was said in the Apology , 

Yea? 

Ax "'Perhaps not, but if they are brought up here while you live, will they be 
better brought up and educated better while you are separated from thera?*" 

St Yea, that depends on the very grave problem what kind of a father Socrates was. 
About two hundred years ago, a German iheologlan, I believe, wrote a book—a treatise— 
Socrates was neither a dutiful husband nor a laudable father and family man, and I 
suggest that you—unfortunately it's written in Latin, They bring altogether all 
things—probably also much gossip—about Socrates ,,, Socrates, you know, waa never 
at home. That appears perfectly from the dialogues. He went home to sleep, yea? 

The end of the Banquet makes that dear. He went hone to sleep, but he left the 
education of his children ,«• Occasionally he had one conversation with one of his 
sons^about the nagging of his mother. That is the only report we^have in Plato or 
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Xenophon, So maybe they ware batter off without him, We don’t know. Yen? 

Ai "’Yes, for your friends oare for then, Will they care for them then if you 
migrate to Thessaly, but not if you migrate to Hades? Oh yes, we must believe that 
they will, if there is any good in those who say they are your friends,- 

3t Ys8o So, in other words, there is no ground whatever—no ground of expediency— 
why you should leave prison, Hs leaves his children here to friends, The Greek 
word is not the ordinary word for friends, but that other word—^f'^*?®^->"-which 
means the serviceable or the useful ones, not those for whom you have affection. 

In the Apology, near the end, you will recall, he left his children, in a way, to his 
condemnors—at the end of the Apology— and there is, of course, perfect agreement, 

•v because these kind of friends, as Critons and the*'condemnors, have one thing in 

conaoTu They win bring up Socrates children—I mean, at least the decent ones among 
thou—in vulgar virtual I mean, in common decency. But this vulgar virtue is a 
virtue which understands virtue instruoentally. You ran amber, in the argument in the 
Apology, you have to be virtuous if you want to have money, because otherwise you 
will not get it and you will not keep it. You remember? That Socrates’ children 
will learn both fron the condemnors and from Crlton, But this vulgar virtue is a 
thingftWhich Socrates doesn’t take care and cannot take oare, so maybe it’s really 
better for the children if Socrates is not around. Yes? 

Ai "’Then listen to us, Socrates, who reared you; do not value children or life or 
anything else above the right, so that when you some to the world below you may have 
all theee things to plead before the magistrates there. For if you do what you intend, 
things clearly do not seem any better for you in this world, and you will find no 
more Justice and piety here, nor will any of your peoploj and when you oome to the 
next world, it will be no better. As things are*” 

Si You see, there is no reference to Justice and piety in the next world, because 
your doing Just and pious acts is limited to this world. In the next wild, you will 
be assigned your place according to what the Just and pious acts you did in this. Yes? 

At "’As things are, if you depart, you will depart wronged not by us, the Laws, but 
by human beings,’" 

St You see, the Lavs, they are immune. That was a rais administration of laws, 
Misadminlstratlon of the laws, not an act of the Laws, contrary to what the very Lows 
themselves said before, that they administer ... The Lavs are a product of the 
Athenian citizen body— i«e., the majority—and this same majority whioh established 
the Lavs oondeoned Socrates, Just as in the Apology, the distinction between the first 
accuse re—you rsMober?—and the Jury was such a fth'o/i • Socrates showed the Jury 
an lodge of K *—by describing the first accusers. Here he turns that around. He 
turns it around. He makes the Athenians fbrget themselves. Yes? 

At "’But if you escape in this ugly way, after requiting wrong with wrong and damage 
with damage, and after breaking your own bargains and agreements with us, and doing 
evil to those you least ought to wrong, yourself and your friends and your country 
and us, then wo shall be angry with you living, and in tho next world our brothers 
the Laws in the house of Hades will not receive you as a friend, for they util know 
that you tried to destroy us as far as you could. But do not let Crlton persuado you 
to do what he said} let us rather persuade you, * 

"This, I assure you, my dear comrade Crlton, is what I seen to hear, as ths nystlo 
revellers think they hear the pipes; so in ny ears the sound of these words keeps 
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hunting and aakes no deaf to other things, As far as I can see, you may be sure that 
whatever you say contrary to this, you will soy In vain, However, if you think you 
can do any good, speak a 

"But, my dear Soars tea, I have nothing to say, 

"Thee let it be, Crlton, and let us do In this way, since In this way God is leading 

U8," 


3t Tea, the Godo I mean, the question of how to understand this expression, we have 
discussed before. That * a it. Tea. What then do we learn about Justice from this 
discussion? I think this distinction which is made between Justice and virtue, near 
the end of 53C» is of the utmost importance, What is virtue when It is distinguished 
from Justice? I mean, of course Socrates sometime presents Justice as a subdivision 
of virtu So For example, in the Republic, But then Justice means something vary 
different from what it means now. There Justice moans minding one's mm business; more 
precisely, to do one's own work wall. But this is not possible except in the beet 
regime, because in an imperfect regime you may not do your own work. You may hove 
gotten the wrong kind of work, not the one vfclch is truly fitting for you. So that's 
another story. That's not tho Justice of which he speaks hare. 

Now, what's the virtue of which he speaks here. In contradistinction to Justice? We 
have seen it. What is the greatest good? 

A i Philosophy, 

St Yes, or wisdom, ViLsdcm, So virtue is wisdoa Just as knowledge is the greatest 
good. 

But what is Justice then? Justice would than not be wisdoa or knowledge proper. Do 
we have any alternatives suggested here? That is not the highest meaning of Justice, 
but a really Important one, feat is the most simple notion of Justice which we 
understand and whloh was ,„ 

At To obey the law, 

St Yes, to obey the law. What does it mean, however, in the light of the analysis 
given in this dialogue? To obey the laws regardless of what the laws are, regardless 
of whether the laws are sound or unsound. Just or unjust. 

At Uladbn is united with Justice, 

St So, I mean this kind of Justice which is identical with obeying the laws regardless 
of the character and the quality of the laws. Complying with the opinion of the many. 
That is, even on the higher level, something necessary, I mean, not in the simplistic 
crude sense, that you have to obey the law regardless. From this point of view. 

Justice is identical with humanity in the sense of being kind and friendly to people,, 
especially to pooplo inferior to a man. That is not Identical with the human 
perfection proper, but it acoonpanies that, I mean, one could shear that by going 
into any detail. For example. Justice means—that was tho broadest stateaent there¬ 
to inflict evil on human beings. Murder is one form of inflicting evil on a human 
being, ait is death objectively, scientifically, an evil for every human being? 

Think not only of a man who is suffering tram an incurable disease and living incte^k/* 
terror of thinking for a moment because of pain. Not only that, but there can be 
someone who is not bodily sick at all. Ho may be an absolutely corrupt individual who 
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o arm ort be legally caH4d‘ by some evidence or what not, and who does infinite mischief 
to overy hnman being he oomes in contaot with* Death would be good for himo What 
does the law say? The law says, no 0 under no circumstances can you kill such a nano 
Because what would happen? The law mast speak crudely and universally* This 
permission would be necessarily abused. Necessarily * It is ouch better to err on the 
side of this'.unqualified prohibition than on the other side of laxness„ So that, I 
think, is what Socrates naans* So, while good is crudely defined here, and no 
sophistication is permitted, yet the alternatives are impossible* Are ln p o ss l ble* 

In other words, it is really an opinion which is frozen into low for good reason, 

I think that is the status of lav in Plato's opinion. And therefore, one mist really 
distinguish between Justice and wisdom. And there is a connection, obviously, because 
there are good reasons far this conplying with opinions* This is, I think, what he 
noons* 


But to return to the general question and to conclude this seminar, os we must, 
in studying thy- Grito * we oust never forget one simple things there are two questions 
which must be' separate, although there is only one answer given to both, la a 
Jail break unqualifiedly unjust or is it unjust in the oase of Socrates as a practical 
deliberation, and they naan of course Socrates, And we must distinguish between 
the universal principle and the reason applied to Socrates* case in particular* 
Something of this kind happens, of course, in all Platonic dialogues, because in all 
Platonic dialogues e„ no Platonic dialogue la a treatise. In every Platonic dialogue 
individual human beings in individual cases under individual circumstances meet and 
whore these individual elements affect the discussion of the universal. But here, I 
think, it is in a way particularly striking* 

Now, 1*11 conolude this seminar with that unless there 13 one other point you would 
like to raise* A few more minutes I could spare* I s hall be glad to spend with you, 
Mr, Johnson? 

At Just a aide question, because o/ C4*>£ out- bfcovf So/< 

philosophy as a privajte ttdng in which philosophers in almost any regime could ' 
philosophize in th e Qrtte Compared with what has come out of the Apology against the 
Grlto in which it is construed in some sense as a public thing; I mean, that there 
met be more than one parson theft does this, 

3 1 I don't understand your question. Do you mean to say that Plato would have 
agreed, or Socrates, with the view that as far as philosophy is concerned the 
difference in regimes is negligible? 

Ai I couldn't Imagine him agreeing with that. 

Si No, I think he would not have agreed with that, 

Ai But it ■■nrin to me that the contemplation of god as the highest thing that can be, 
I mean that this can be a private thing and once this is reached as a decision, it 
seems to be a whole political doctrine itself. Not only because the two could be 
separated and then another question would cone into play* 

3 1 Tea, but still, is this asconWto say nothing of the and-of-the assent—is this 
assent not affected by the character of the society In which men live? And I think 
even Spinooa would say that ultimately—otherwise it wouldn't hove been so interesting 
politically as it was, but surely in the oase of KLato, I naan, even in the Apology 
you find a trace of % when he describes what happened to him after the battle of 
ArgimaaU-ycu know, the trial of the generals* He disagreed with a vhla^ of the 


majority and they didn't like it, bat nothing happened to him,, Bat whan he disagreed 
with the whim of the Thirty Tyrants—you know?—-then he said that if that regime had 
not been so short-lived he would have been killed by them*, And so the denooracy in 
Athens lasted almost as long os Socrates® life and it took them almost seventy years 
to hurt him, whereas this ty r anny would have taken loss than a year 3 So there 
would be a difference, surely 0 Incidentally, that is one point whioh I should have 
mentioned, but I have spoken of it so frequently in other classes that I could not 
mention it. When Socrates discusses exllo in the expediency argument—yes? not the 
justice argurumt—where should he go? To well-ordered cities like Thebes and 'fegara 
or to Thessaly? But two other well-ordered cities ware mentioned—Sparta and Crete, 

How, the distinction would be thlai an ill-ordered city is undesirable, I mean 
Thessaly. So only well-ordered cities. Thebes and Ifegara, if he would go there, 
everyone would know him. Why? Because they are nearby. And, of course, Sparta was 
so Xenophobic that it wasn't a good place to go there. I mean, unless you^erved so 
well -ir; Sparta as Xenophon did that they gave him an estate it wasn't a healthy 
place for any foreigner. But Crete is well-ordered—according to the text—and it 
is far away. Ho one would know a stranger from Athens arriving there whether he was 
a fugitive from justice or not. That, I believe, is the ironical background of the 
‘ laws, what Socrates would have done if he had accepted Criton's suggestion. He would 
have gone to Crete and there taught the Crete ns the rudiments of civilization, because 
they were well-ordered in a crude way—they had certain habits of law-abidingness, but 
their laws were Tory bad. And then in the Laws, an Athenian stranger teaches the 
Cretans how to establish a really good ordsr and this good order is the Athenian order j 
not the democratic Athenians, the older ones, the anoestral polity whioh you may 
remember from when we discussed Aristophanes. You know? Tho Old order prior toC ICu fkc 
dosaleee reform whore the rural squires predominated. That was the alternative. And 
the practical problem for Socrates woe—I mean, stated in theoretical Generality and 
precision—either to leave Athens to a place where his whole past did not count and 
use his faculties for tho benefit of those peoplo—this he could have done even as a 
can of seventy—or die ncnr. And I think what is the true deliberation of Socrates is 
what is better for my fellow man. And he felt it was better for his fellow men, and 
more particularly for his fellow-citizens, if they did this and lived to regret it. 
Which they did very soon afterward^ And therefore, in a way that marriage between 
philosophy and the polls was oonsumated by Socrates' death. From now on,, somehow 
it was possible as is shown by the fact, to establish academies openly dedicated to 
philosophy ... 
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